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UNCLE BARNABY. 



UNCLE BARNABY'S 

SENTIMENTS ABOUT NOBILITY. 



In the days of my youth, it was always reckonec 
among the chief of my holiday gratifications, t( 
spend a week or more at the house of my UncL 
Barnaby, where I met my cousin Frank. Franl 
was more than two years older than myself; and 
being placed at a public school, was much farthc: 
advanced in a knowledge of Greek and Latin, ant 
also of the customs and manners of men. H( 
was nevertheless kind-hearted, generous, and affec 
tionate, and always treated me in such a manner 
as won my confidence, as well as commanded m^ 
respect. This is not uniformly the conduct o 
school-boys towards those whom they consider a: 
their inferiors. 

As to my Uncle Barnaby, he was a worthy, bene 
volent old gentleman, old-fashioned in some of his 
customs and opinions ; but always good-humourec 
and kind. He was an early riser ; active^ \MKa& 
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and persevering in his habits ; always seeming to 
have something useful to do, and to be intent on 
doing it, yet without bustle or confusion. He 
had a good house, a select and valuable Ubrary, 
a complete philosophical apparatus, pleasant 
grounds, a well-cultivated garden, a productive 
orchard — oh the apples and walnuts that I have 
fetched down from the topmost boughs ! and the 
rich clusters that were brought in from the grapery ! 
Then, too. Uncle Bamaby was much respected 
in the neighbourhood ; every body seemed to look 
up to him. The rich consulted him about their 
estates, and made him trustee for their chil- 
dren ; the societies were all anxious to have him 
for their treasurer, or, at least, a leading man on 
their committees ; the perplexed and discouraged 
sought his advice and assistance; when quarrels 
arose, it was generally reckoned the part of wisdom 
and peace to soHcit his arbitration ; and the poor, 
for miles roimd, looked up to him as their bene- 
factor and their friend. Walk which way he would, 
every one who met him touched his hat, or dropped 
her curtesy, and said, " Good day, your honour." 
I should add, that Uncle Bamaby was a religious 
man; one whose conduct was regulated by habitual 
reference to the will of God, and a desire to live to 
his glory. He loved the Bible and prayer, and 
the public ordinances of religion. He was con- 
stant in his attendance on all these sacred privi- 
leges, and their influence was constantly seen in 
the regulation of his temper and conduct. He 
ruled las household in the fear of God, and ren- 
dered it evident to all that reUgion made him 
happy. As a benevolent man, he desired to ex- 
tend to others that which was the source of his 
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own felicity. All his conduct, and plans, and ex- 
ertions in the cause of religion, tended to impress 
on the minds of those around the affectionate in- 
vitation, "Come with me, and I will do you good." 
It cannot he wondered at, then, that a school-hoy 
felt great delight in paying a visit to Uncle Bamaby, 
and esteemed it an honour to be connected with 
such a relative. 

The sentiments of the man have not varied 
from those of the school-boy ; only as there has 
been a growing capability of discerning and appre- 
ciating the intrinsic excellences of character in one 
who was at first loved chiefly on account of the 
cheerful kindness he manifested, and the pleasure 
he imparted. Many of Uncle Bamaby' s convers- 
ations and remarks remain on my mind to this 
present day, and are often confirmed by my own 
observation. 

I remember walking with him through a fine 
park in his neighbourhood, to call on one of his 
tenants. Just on the edge of the park was a public- 
house, called the Cockpit, as the cruel gambling 
sport of cock-fighting was carried on there. As 
we passed by, two skinny, meagre-looking lads 
dismounted each from a fine spirited horse, the 
ostler, landlord, and landlady all crowding to offer 
their services in the most obsequious manner, and 
sUpping in at every third or fourth word, "My 
lord," or, "Your lordship." "I suppose," said 
cousin Frank, "these are two young noblemen." 
" Yes," replied my uncle, " the sons of the Mar- 
quis of , of Park." We had scarcely 

turned the comer, before their young lordships 
had entered on familiar conversation with their 
attendants, laughing at the sport of a past day^t^i 
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which they referred, discussing the respective me- 
rits, and betting upon the success of the poor 
feathered combatants, who were to afford them 
new entertainment ; and interlarding their dis- 
course with certain low and profane expressions. 
" Noblemen !" thought I to myself, " I wonder at 
their degrading themselves by such meanness : 
profanity, gambling, and low famiharity, are any 
thing but noble; at least such is my father's 
opinion, and I dare say he is right." 

Not long after we had passed away from the 
Cockpit, and were crossing a meadow, a tall soldier 
made his appearance, placed one hand on the top 
of a five-barred gate, threw himself over without 
any seeming effort, and instantly resmned his quick 
yet stately march towards us. We were all struck 
with his fine, athletic, well-proportioned form and 
graceful movements. 

"What a noble fellow!" exclaimed my cousin 
Frank, " and he seems to have seen some service." 

"Yes," rephed my uncle, "he was with Sir 
Sydney Smith, through the whole campaign in 
Egypt. It is said that he fought hke a lion, 
and in one of those tremendous conflicts cut 
down five men with his own hand, besides taking 
several prisoners of distinction." 

I shuddered at the account, for I always had an 
instinctive horror of war; and could not bring 
myself to associate the idea of nobleness, with that 
of taking away the lives of men. 

In the course of our ramble, the words " noble " 
and " nobility" again occurred more than once. My 
imcle directed us to a handsome mansion, in a very 
dilapidated state, most of the apartments being 
shut up, and the rest only occupied by an old man 
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and woman, appointed to take care of the place ; 
the noble proprietor having squandered his pro- 
perty on the race-course, and at the gaming-table, 
and compelled himself, with his family, to retreat 
from the abode of his ancestors, and, for the pur- 
pose of retrenchment, to Uve in obscurity on the 
continent. 

Presently after, we met a poor man, walking with 
crutches, and who appeared to be in bad health. 
My uncle accosted him very kindly, made particular 
inquiries after his wife and family, and drew him 
aside for a moment; I suspect, from the poor 
fellow's manner at parting, to make him a present. 

"Has he met with an accident?" asked my 
cousin Frank. 

" His lameness," repUed my uncle, " has arisen 
from a noble effort to save the life of a fellow 
creature. Some months ago, a farm-house was 
burned to the ground. The farmer was from 
home when the fire happened ; and as but Uttle 
help was at hand, and there were few persons who 
knew how to render assistance, the property was 
entirely consumed ; and the women and children 
were with difficulty rescued from destruction, 
chiefly by the exertions of the man we just met. 
As the terrified children gathered round their 
mother, one of them exclaimed, * Where is old 
Nanny V This brought to the recollection of the 
bystanders that one inmate of the farmhouse was 
missing — ^an aged relative who assisted in taking 
care of the children. While all regretted that the 
poor old creature should so miserably perish, all 
agreed, as the staircase was already in flames, that 
it was utterly impossible to rescue her. lliis one 
noble fellow, however, resolved to take his life vcl 
B 2 
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his hand> and make the attempt. No entreaties 
could deter him ; he rushed forward, regardless of 
danger — and yet not exactly so, for he adopted 
every prudent precaution that time and circum- 
stances would allow, to defend himself both against 
flames and suffocation — ^he reached the chamber 
where the poor creature was, and bore her in safety 
to the window, whence she was removed unhurt. 
Her deliverer, however, had received a violent blow 
on his leg, which in its effects proved even worse 
than a fracture. He has ever since been a sufferer, 
and, in all probability, will, to the end of life, feel 
the effects of his generous enterprise. But he 
considers his sufferings highly compensated in the 
success that crowned his endeavour, and the grati- 
tude of those on whose behalf he nobly ventured.'* 

"It was a noble action," said cousin Frank; 
" the man ought to receive a medal or premium 
from some of the societies. I do not know that 
such a mark of honour would add to his satisfac- 
tion ; but it is due to his merit." 

We proceeded on our way, noticing, as we 
passed, the various scenes of nature, the instincts 
and habits of the animal tribes, or the features of 
human character which presented themselves to 
our view. Our minds are sometimes more dis- 
posed to investigate the minute ; at others, more 
inclined to dwell on the majestic. The latter tone 
of feeling seemed to prevail on this occasion. The 
noble river, and the stately oak, with its massive 
trunk and wide-spreading branches, enriched and 
mellowed with the tints of autumn, were more in 
unison with our feelings than the busy pismires at 
its feet. And yet, these were not altogether over- 
looked i for, as my Uncle Barnaby observed, when 
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we expressed our warm admiration of the uoble 
tree that stood before us, " Its nobleness is dis- 
played not merely in its stately trunk, its expand- 
ing branches, and its beautiftdlv varied tints, but 
also in the numerous creatures tnat seek shelter at 
its base, or feed on its fruits, or make their nests 
among its branches." 

The titled gamblers, the athletic soldier, the 
courageous and kind-hearted labourer, the spread- 
ing oak, all presented to my mind different, and 
somewhat confused ideas of the epithet, " noble ;" 
and on reaching home, I hastened to the library, 
hoping to obtain from the explanations of Dr. 
Johnson, some more definite sense of its import. 
My uncle came in, and found me with my nead 
on my hand, and the volume on my knee open 
at the words, "nobility," "noble," "nobleman," 
" nobleness." As I had not found all the satisfac- 
tion I desired, " Uncle," said I, " I wish you would 
tell me what you really call a noble mctn : I wish 
to have your own sentiments on the subject. I 
do not want any more dictionary explanations." 

" Well," said my uncle, " do not let us reject 
the dictionary altogether, but take its definitions 
as far as they go, and add any ideas or explana- 
tions of our own that may present themselves." 
At my uncle's desire, I read the several definitions 
of "noble:" 

1 . Of an ancient and splendid family. 

2. Exalted to a rank above commonality. 

3. Great, worthy, illustrious. 

4. Exalted, elevated, sublime. 

5. Magnificent, stately. 

6. Free, generous, liberal. 

7. Principal, capital. 
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My uncle remarked, "As you ask me what I 
mean by a nobltf man, we may drop some of these 
definitions, and modify others. The seventh re- 
lates not to man himself, but to the vital or most 
important parts of the human frame, or the chief 
cities of an empire, or to the principal portions of 
any given whole. The fourth is yet more strictly 
applicable to the stupendous works of creation and 
the discoveries of revelation, than to human senti- 
ments and actions, which can be * exalted, ele- 
vated, and sublime,' only in a very inferior and 
imperfect sense. The fifth we more frequently 
apply to objects we behold, especially to such as 
are the productions of human labour and art ; we 
speak of a magnificent cathedral or palace, a 
stately dome, arch, or tower. 

" But as far as the word noble is applied to man, 
it strikes me to signify the possession of superi- 
ority; corporeal, inteUectual, circumstantial, mo- 
ral, or prospective. Some of these distinctions 
are extrinsic and adventitious, and do not neces- 
sarily combine the elements of moral greatness, 
nor are they essential to it — ^a man may be noble 
without them. Yet they are not to be despised, 
for when superadded to intellectual and moral 
qualifications, the happy combination confers on 
its possessor additionsd lustre, power, and influ- 
ence. 

"To begin with a vigorous bodily frame and sound 
health : these are not absolute conditions of great- 
ness of soul, yet it would be wrong to afiirm that 
they have no aflinity with it. They are certainly 
favourable to the growth and exercise of magnani- 
mous sentiments ; and though we have seen some 
signal instances in which mind has exerted a noble 
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energy in surmounting all the disadvantages of a 
feeble and diseased body — '' 

" Dr. Watts, for instance," interposed Frank : 
" perhaps you recollect him, uncle. My mother 
does ; and I have heard her say that some per- 
son having expressed surprise, bordering upon 
contempt, at his diminutive figure, the doctor 
promptly replied : 

•Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
And grasp the ocean in luy span, 
I must be measured by my soul ; 
The mind's the standard of the man." ** 

" Yes, Frank, I do recollect him well. His soul 
was indeed a noble and precious jewel, though 
lodged in what might be considered a diminutive 
casket. On the other hand, we have seen some 
lamentable instances in which exterior symmetiy 
and grace of person have been associated with 
feebleness of mind and depravity of heart. Never- 
theless, in general, we look for a correspondence 
between the inner and the outer man, and feel 
that there is an imfitness when that correspond- 
ence is wanting. We feel something of the same 
kind of disparity when a very diminutive or feeble 
body is connected with high-sounding titles." 

"Yes," said Frank, "I could scarcely refrain 
from laughing at those two little skinny, meagre- 
looking striplings, mounted on their noble hunt- 
ers, and addressed at every turn, * My lord,' and, 
* Your lordship.' I should have been much pleased 
had their conversation been characterised by lofty 
and noble sentiments, as much as I was disgusted 
by its meanness, vulgarity, and profanity, which 
seemed quite a libel upon their high birth," 
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" And the handsome soldier," I observed, 
" whose manly form and graceftd movements we 
so much admired — ^would it not have been more 
agreeable to our feelings, and more accordant 
vrith our sense of the fitness of things, to know 
that his strength and courage had been employed 
in saving men's Hves, rather than in destroying 
themf 

" I think it would," replied my imcle ; " and 
on this principle, taking a single action, the poor 
labourer who hazarded his life and sacrificed his 
health to save a fellow creature, is, in my esteem, 
more noble than either the titled cock-fighter, or 
the courageous soldier." 

" But suppose, imcle, he had been as high-boni 
as the young lords, and as tall and vigorous as the 
soldier, and at the same time as generous and 
benevolent as he has proved himself to be ?" 

Uncle. — I am happy to say I know some indi- 
viduals who combine all these distinctions, and the 
others to which I have alluded, as coming imder 
the description of "noble," and I reckon them 
noble indeed. 

Frank. — ^You spoke of intellectual superiority, 
uncle, as belonging to a noble character, but I dm 
not think great talents and nobleness always go 
together. One of the cleverest fellows in our 

school (indeed Dr. has often said he has 

talents enough for two) does not acquit himself in 
so honourable a manner as some who are far his 
inferiors in genius. 

Uncle. — ^Very likely: the intellectual superi- 
ority to which I refer, is essentially different from 
genius, which, in its common acceptation, means 
such a decided bent for some one pursuit as en- 
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ables a man to attain his object in it with little or 
no labour. This is often the companion of great 
inequality, and incompleteness of character. The 
intellectual superiority which I claim for my noble 
man comprehends a capacious mind, capable of 
admitting truth in its various aspects, and bear- 
ings, and relations to general principles; with a 
Hvely perception and ardent relish for what is 
beautiml, subHme, and good. He must be neither 
a mere dry speculative reasoner, nor a sentimental 
enthusiast ; but the possessor of a sound judgment 
and a correct taste. 

" Then, to give that mental superiority claim to 
the character of noble, it must be practical. There 
is nothins noble in discerning and admiring the 
good, and yet choosing and following the evil. 
True nobility of mind will lead to moral supe- 
riority. It is utterly at variance with selfishness, 
sensuality, and malignity. These, however var- 
nished over and dignified with specious names, 
are unvarying indications of meanness of charac- 
ter. True nobleness can never co-exist with them. 
Self-control and a generous regard to the claims 
and interests of others, are inseparable from true 
magnanimity. A noble-minded man cannot but 
be benevolent and social too. Without this, great 
mental energy will only lead to selfish ambition." 

Frank. — I think you are quite right, uncle; but 
I know some who seem to think that they show 
their nobility by pursuing their own pleasures in 
utter disregard of others. 

Uncle. — ^Whatever they may think of them- 
selves, and assume to themselves, I think they are 
the slaves of a mean and ignoble disposition. 

"Another feature of a noble mind ia thai ^€ 
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capacity and courage for enterprise, especially bene- 
volent enterprise. As the former qualities will lead 
the individual to conceive good and great purposes 
and desires, this will enable him to put them in 
execution. He will watch his opportunities, select 
his means, employ his energies, encounter diffi- 
culties, endure delays, and surmount opposition, 
with a steadiness of purpose, a promptitude of 
perception, a clearness of judgment, a cheerfulness 
of sacrifice, and a perseverance of exertion, truly 
astonishing to minds of an ordinary sort ; which, 
had a tenth part of his difficulties opposed them, 
would have relinquished the enterprise in despair. 
'There is a lion without, I shall be slain in the 
streets,' is their language. Nothing but a con- 
viction of duty, or the overruling operations of 
Providence, will induce a truly noble mind to re- 
linquish or stop short of the accomplishment of its 
good purposes. 

" But then, together with this capacity for action, 
there is a capability of repose. Some persons are 
in continual bustle : their Hves are a course of 
purposes eagerly taken up, and ardently pursued, 
and perhaps quickly forgotten ; or, if remembered,, 
the recollection is not followed by permanently 
beneficial results, but becomes a matter of vain- 
glorious boasting. There seems to be neither time 
nor disposition for reflection or for tranquil enjoy- 
ment ; the accomplishment of one scheme is but 
the signal for taking up another ; and life is passed 
in a continued whirl. Such persons are the sub- 
jects of a restless mental activity, but not the pos- 
sessors of real greatness. The quietness of a noble 
mind will discover itself in its readiness to meet 
dangers in the way of duty ; in its tranquil re- 
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signation under suffering and affliction ; and in its 
noiseless manner of doing good. A noble-minded 
person will be humble, modest, unassuming, and 
charitable. These dispositions will be called into 
exercise by a clear perception of his own utter 
destitution of merit, and his entire obligation to 
the free and sovereign bestowment of Gk)d for 
whatever superiority he possesses ; by a conscious- 
ness of his numerous defects and failures ; a sense 
of his distance from the attainment of perfection, 
either in purpose, feeling, or action ; and a just 
respect for the claims and merits of others. lie 
will take a benevolent pleasure in their excellence 
and happiness, put a candid construction on their 
motives and conduct, and cherish a benevolent re- 
gret for their failings and sufferings. There is 
often greater heroism exercised in the silent en- 
durance of domestic privations and crosses, in the 
meek, uncomplaining suffering of the sick cham- 
ber, in the self-denid that furnishes the means of 
doing good, and in the humility and modesty that 
conceal the donor, than in the splendid sacrifices 
of the patriot, or the reckless self-devotion of the 
warrior on the field of battle. 

" Amongst the quiet features of true nobleness of 
soul, we must not overlook, though they are fre- 
quently sought for in vain from great pretenders 
to magnanimity, the capability — the spontaneous 
readiness to forgive an injury, and to confess a 
fault. These are too often regarded with con- 
tempt, as instances of pusillanimity and want of 
spirit ; but in reality they are the characteristics 
of a great mind, and should be cultivated by all 
who aspire after excellence. Thev will be best 
acquired by bringing the spirit mto near and 
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constant intercourse with the perfect and Divine 
Pattern of forgiveness and love, the incarnate 
Saviour. 

** To complete a great character, or rather to 
give vitality to all the elements of greatness, the 
truly nohle man must be a truly religious man. 
Whatever is bounded by earth and time must 
DC comparatively mean and grovelling ; and vvrhat- 
ever is regardless of, or hostile to the nature and 
claims of Supreme Authority and Excellence, must 
be rebeUious, debased, and impure. Truly to en- 
noble the immortal spirit of man, it is essential 
that it should be conversant with objects and 
themes commensurate with, itself in dignity and 
duration. It must look into eternity with realizing 
faith. And since, whatever original or acquired 
advantages man may possess, as his actual con- 
dition is that of a sinner, an alien, an enemy to 
Gk)d, the soul must embrace that wonderful plan 
of mercy and reconciliation which the gospel re- 
veals ; must humbly and cordially receive Christ 
Jesus, the unspeakable gift of God ; must impli- 
citly yield itself to the guidance of the Sacred 
Spirit, by whose gracious influence alone, what in 
human nature is dark can be enlightened, what is 
grovelling, raised, and what is polluted, purified. 
The man must become a partaker of the faith that 
receives the kingdom of God as a little child. 
This will impel and enable him, in true repentance, 
to fall at the feet of a forgiving Father, to submit 
to his authority, rest in his love, and live in 
continual intercourse with him. When this course 
is established and maintained, growing dignity and 
excellence will adorn the spirit and character ; and 
daily advances mil be made in preparation for the 
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inheritance of the saints in Hght, of which daily 
anticipations will he cherished. 

* When one that holds communion with the skies, 
Has fiird his urn where those pure waters rise, 
And stoops to converse with us meaner things, 
'Tis e*en as if an angel shook his wings. 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 
That tells us whence its treasures are supplied/ " 

Closing with this quotation. Uncle Bamahj rose 
and left the room. 

As I mused awhile on his sentiments and his 
character, 

"I'll tell you what, Samuel," said my cousin 
Frank, " my Uncle Bamahy himself is a noble 
man." 

" I think so, too," was my reply, " and I wish 
we could be Hke him. We must seek such excel- 
lence from Him who gives power to those that 
beUeve to become the sons of God." 
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*' The thing does not admit of a question. 

It would be a most astonishing improvement." 

" Perhaps it would ; but I cannot afford it." 

" My dear sir, the expense would be a mere 
trifle ; scarcely fifty pounds." 

" Perhaps not ; or perhaps it might be five 
hundred. In either ease, I consider it imneces- 
sary, and I cannot afford it." 

This was the fag end of a conversation between 
my Uncle Bamaby and Captain Tankerville, a half- 
pay oflicer in the neighbourhood, who sometimes 
dropped in at the Hall. What was the improve- 
ment he had then suggested, I cannot say : he 
was always proposing something new. My uncle 
had a fine old organ, which the captain would often 
advise him to exchange for a modem grand piano- 
forte. There was a nice Httle farm-house on the 
skirts of the estate, which the captain said spoiled 
the view from the drawing-room windows. He 
tried to persuade my uncle to pull down the house, 
and make a plantation of the grounds, and ex- 
change the sheep and cows for a herd of deer, 
which, he observed, would present a vastly more 
picturesque appearance, besides affording excellent 
sport to my uncle and his friends. Once I heard 
him pressing my uncle to purchase a pair of horses 
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from a particular friend of his, who, he said, was 
willing to sell them for less than half their value. 
Another time, when he happened to find out that 
my uncle had invited a few friends to dinner, he 
was haranguing ahout the indispensahle necessity 
of having down a man-cook from one of the Lon- 
don hotels, otherwise it was impossible to have the 
dinner dressed fit to set before a party. 

My uncle took very little notice of the captain's 
speeches : I never knew him do a thing, or alter 
a thing at his suggestion. Though he never spoke 
of him in his absence, I am persuaded he had no 
very high opinion of him ; and would not, I sus- 
pect, have kept up any intercourse with him, but 
for a sort of family connexion. 

What was his proposal on the occasion first 
referred to, I do not know, nor does it much sig- 
nify ; but it was the first time I had heard my 
micle make use of the expression, " I cannot aiford 
it," and it rather startled me, and lefl a painful 
impression on my mind. My uncle was reckoned 
a rich man in the neighbourhood. The house and 
grounds were his own, and he was landlord to 
several farmers. Besides this, I knew he had 
property in the funds; for he always went to 
London twice a year to receive his dividends. My 
first journey to London was in company with 
him and my cousin Frank. Uncle took us with 
him to the Bank, and we saw him receive a large 
sum of money. I knew, too, that he had always 
plenty of money in the house ; and when he 
wanted more, he only wrote a cheque on his coun- 
try banker, and the money was sure to come. I 
could not at all understand how it was possible 
that Uncle Bamaby could not afford to have and 
c 2 
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do any thing and every thing he chose. I knew, 
however, that he had paid a great deal of money 
for huilding the school-house, and buying books 
for the children ; and, for a moment, I indulged 
the childish fear, that he might have spent all, and 
not have saved enough for himself ; and I thought. 
What a sad thing it would be for Uncle Bamaby to 
become poor, who was so kind to every body, and 
did so much good with his money ! 

It was some relief to me to find that my imcle 
had not quite exhausted his resources ; for in the 
•course of our walk that day, we called at a book- 
seller's shop in the town, where my uncle expected 
to find some books he had ordered. The books 
were ready ; my uncle paid the bill, amounting to 
several pounds, and taking out of the parcel, 
" RoUin's Ancient History," and " Bewick's Brit- 
ish Birds," both handsomely bound ; he presented 
the former to Frank, and the latter to me. We 
then went to a nursery garden, where my uncle 
purchased some choice plants for the green-house. 
On our way home, we called at one of the cottages, 
where a carpenter was appointed to meet my uncle 
to take orders for repairing the house and placing 
a new fence round the garden. This cottage was 
the dwelling of a poor family, the head of which 
had been disabled from laborious work by injuries 
sustained in a benevolent and successful effort to 
rescue a poor old woman from perishing in the 
flames of her dwelling.* My micle had just set- 
tled the cottage and orchard on the poor man and 
his wife for their lives, and he was now doing 
several Uttle matters for the comfort of the family. 

* See page 5, 
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The afflicted man was employed in assorting sea- 
weeds for sale to occasional visitors, or to persons 
curious in marine botany : and my uncle encou- 
raged the poor woman to hope that, by her own 
industry and that of her children, with the pro- 
duce of the garden, orchard, bee-hives, and poul- 
try-yard, they would be enabled to Hve in comfort. 
My uncle having given his directions to the car- 
penter, and spoken a few kind words to the family, 
hurried away from the grateful acknowledgn\ents 
which the poor people were pouring forth ; but 
I saw the tears of benevolent pleasure gUsten in 
his eyes : I remembered the words of Job, " When 
the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when 
the eye saw me, it gave witness to me. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me," Job xxix. 11, 13 ; and I felt glad that 
Uncle Bamaby could afford to do what he thought 
right, if he could not do what captain Tankerville 
advised him. I will here just observe, that the 
children at the cottage were brought up in indus- 
try, credit, and comfort, and the parents lived to 
a good old age to enjoy the UberaUty of their kind 
benefactor. 

On our return from our walk, we found an old 
friend of my uncle's, who was unexpectedly come 
to spend a few days with him. He was a tall, 
fine-looking man, about fifly years of age ; in his 
manners, as fine a combination of frankness, dig- 
nity, simplicity, and true politeness, as I ever 
beheld. My uncle and the visitor seemed per- 
fectly to understand each other's tastes and habits. 
*' I did not write," said the visitor, " to apprise 
ou of my coming ; for it was not till the close of 
it night's debate, that I foimd myself at liberty 
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to take a few days' relaxation : I knew from your 
letter of Monday that you were at home, and 
would receive me." A very few words served to 
express a cordial welcome, and the stranger seemed 
at once quite at home with us. There was no fuss 
or ceremony; the dinner was served and every 
thing went on just in its usual course. The friends 
seemed only intent on enjoying and improving 
their friendly intercourse. Frank and myself 
were not sent away: much of the conversation 
was such as would interest and instruct us, and 
my uncle seemed to encourage us to remain. They 
spoke of hooks, and men, and things ; recollec- 
tions of by-gone days, and acquaintances of youth, 
widely scattered by the vicissitudes of time, or 
having passed the boundary of mortality. My 
uncle and his guest seemed to think and feel ahke 
on the subjects of religion, morality, and human 
character and conduct. Their remarks and anec- 
dotes were pertinent, Hvely, and striking; and 
while this kind of conversation lasted, we young: 
ones were almost as much interested in it as^ 
themselves. But when it veered round to the 
state of affairs on the continent ; the debates about 
the malt tax, and property tax, and such hke 
matters, which were not at all interesting to us, 
we quietly retreated to the other end of the room 
to examine the books which had been presented 
to us. 

It was not long before my imcle called us, say- 
ing he wanted Frank to make a drawing. It was 
always a pleasure to be employed for one so kind 
and so much beloved. While Frank went to fetch 
his portfolio • and pencils, I was sent into the 
hbrary for some architectural books; and we 
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were presently all happily engaged in comparing 
and selecting plans for lodges and rustic cottages, 
of which it appeared my uncle's friend was in- 
tending to erect several. Frank, with much promp- 
titude and good will, set ahout the drawings, re- 
ducing or extending the plan according to the 
proportions desired. I had not Frank's ahiUties 
or proficiency, hut I felt pleased to observe his 
method, to watch his progress, and to wait upon 
him with any thing he might require; and I 
shared his pleasure, too, in the approbation he 
received for the neatness and accuracy of his per- 
formances. Frank's success in drawing, led the 
conversation on to paintings and artists. The 
visitor, whom, to my great surprise, my uncle 
called Lord C, observed that the exhibition that 
year equalled, if not excelled, any one that he had 
previously witnessed. He spoke, in particular, 
with high admiration of a fine Scripture piece by 
the first EngHsh painter of the day. He said it 
was likely to go out of the country, which he much 
regretted, and had felt a strong incUnation to pur- 
chase it ; " but," added he, " I could not justify 
myself in the expense ; I could not afibrd it." 
" Well," thought I, " then Lord C. is not richer 
than Uncle Bamaby, perhaps not so rich; for 
it may be that uncle did not wish to have what 
Captain Tankerville was talking about ; but Lord 
C. says he did wish for the picture, but could not 
afford to buy it." 

When Frank and I were alone together, some- 
thing came up about the events of the day, and I 
observed, that I thought Lord C. " a remarkably 
kind, pleasant gentleman. He does not seem to 
have a bit of pride, any more than my imcle ^ aad 
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uncle does not say, ' My lord,' to him, every sen- 
tence he speaks, as the people at the puhHc house 
did to those two young noblemen: do you not 
remember?" 

"Yes," said Frank, "I remember. My uncle 
knows both himself and Lord C. better than to 
bespatter him with his titles, as those low-hved 
people did. 

" People who are used to greatness, do not make 
a fuss about it. Besides, both my uncle and his 
friend are religious men, and therefore, they think 
most of worldly distinctions and possessions as 
affording them the means of doing good and setting 
a good example ; and they keep in mind, that the 
more they possess, the more they have to account 
for ; and when people think of this as they ought, 
it keeps them from being lifted up with pride." 

Samuel. — ^Well, I do not know that ever I spoke 
to a lord before ; and I certainly did not at first 
think that Lord C. was one. 

Frank. — ^Why not? What did you expect of a 
lord ? I am sure he is a fine-looking man. 

Samuel. — ^Yes, that he is. He is very much 
like the soldier that you and uncle admired so 
that day when we talked about nobiUty. 

Frank. — I was going to remind you of that 
conversation. You remember uncle said he knew 
some who, together with as fine a form as the 
handsome soldier, and as courageous a heart as 
the poor labourer who risked his own life to save 
another, possessed cultivated minds, exalted rank, 
and extensive possessions ; and he considered such 
persons noble indeed ; that is, both in their station 
and character. Lord C, I doubt not, was one 
— ^perhaps the very one — to whom he referred. 
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Samuel. — Is Lord C. rich ? 

Frank. — ^Yes : he has two large estates in the 
country, and a fine house in London : besides, he 
must be rich to do so much good as he does. 

Samuel. — ^Why, he said he could not aiFord to 
buy a picture he wished for. Did that seem Uke 
a nobleman ? 

Frank. — Yes ; I think very much so. He is too 
noble to indulge himself in any needless gratification 
that would entrench upon his means of doing good. 
The richest people have bounds to their wealth, 
and if they indulge themselves in every thing they 
take a fancy to, they may soon become compara- 
tively poor, and deprive themselves of the means 
of doing good. 

Samuel. — ^Then do you think it would have 
been wrong for Lord C. to buy the picture ? 

Frank. — I cannot judge for him what would 
be right or wrong ; but I do not doubt, indeed I 
know, that he acts upon a plan in the disposal of 
his income : and what he meant by saying he could 
not aiford it, was that, at that particular time, it 
would have interfered with his other arrangements, 
and therefore he did not consider it right. Why I 
heard uncle say, that last Christmas he returned 
to his tenants part of their rent, amounting to 
more than a thousand pounds, in consideration of 
the unfavourable harvest ; and a man must be rich 
indeed, to be able to do that, without exercising 
prudence and self-denial in some way or other. 
Then he is going to build several cottages on dif- 
ferent parts of his estate ; they will cost a great deal 
of money ; perhaps more than many fine pictures. 

Samuel. — But I suppose that it is for his own 
pleasure, as much as a fine picture. 
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Frank. — I will answer for it, he has some other 
design in it than mere pleasure. They will, no 
doubt, be so contrived as to be ornamental to the 
estate ; but you may depend upon it, he has some 
plan of making them comfortable homes for old 
servants or decayed tenants. He has a truly noble, 
generous heart ; none of his schemes are selfish. 
Whether he is purposing to incur expense or avoid 
it, it is sure to come out that his mind is intent 
on promoting the good of his fellow creatures. 
Is not his comntenance the very picture of bene- 
volence and cheerftilness ? 

Samuel. — Yes, it is indeed ; he seems con- 
tented with all around him. When he said he 
did not buy the picture because he could not afford 
it, he did not speak as if it made him unhappy, 
or like a person fretting after something he could 
not get. Did you ever notice, when Captain Tan- 
kervOle says, " I wish I could aiford to do so and 
so," or " I would have such or such a thing, if I 
could aiford it," how snarUsh and discontented he 
looks, as if he could not enjoy any thing at all. 
Very different is this from either Lord C. or Uncle 
Bamaby. 

Frank. — Different! Yes, the very opposite. 
I will tell you what, Samuel, from what I have seen 
both of Uncle Bamaby and Lord C, who, I think, 
are about as happy as any two mortal men can be, 
I firmly believe that the secret of happiness con- 
sists in the ascendancy of the benevolent disposi- 
tions over the selfish ones. Such men find a great 
deal more real pleasure in giving up a fine picture, 
and making a fellow creature comfortable, than 
they could have found in gratifying themselves, 
and neglecting others. You have brought the 
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captain into comparison with them ; do you re- 
memher how he fretted, and fumed, and snarled 
at his wife, and snapped at the children, and 
ahused the servants, and even kicked the dog, 
and made himself miserable, just because he was 
disappointed of a turbot or a iohn-doree, which 
he had ordered from London for dinner ? Why- 
uncle or Lord C. would not have ruffled a muscle 
of their faces for such a trifle ; but would have 
eaten their slice of beef or mutton, and enjoyed 
the company of their friends, just as contentedly 
as if they had expected nothing else. 

Samuel. — Yes ; it was the very day that the 
captain declared he could not afford a guinea to 
help the poor farmer who was burned out. He 
was rightly answered when uncle said to him, 
that the money he would have paid to his fish- 
monger would just do, and then he would be 
reconciled to the disappointment. However, he 
took care not to give it, but he kept up his ill 
humour all day. 

Frank. — Much good may his ill-humour do 
him. But I was about to tell you a generous, noble 
act of Lord C.'s, which I am sure will please you, 
and make you honour him. A few years ago, an 
estate in the West Indies came into his possession, 
which of course had been cultivated by slaves. 
He immediately emancipated the negroes, and sent 
over a gentleman of views as liberal, and principles 
as upright and generous as his own, to reside on 
the property, and take the management of affairs. 
The emancipated negroes were engased as free 
labourers, and allowed to occupy their huts and 
provision grounds as before, on condition of work- 
ing a certain number of days for the proprietor . 
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Every proper arrangement was also made for the 
instruction of the people, the education of children, 
and the care of the aged and infirm. I have heard 
uncle say, that it required no small portion of 
magnanimity and heroism in Lord C. to hear the 
ridicule and opposition which his generous con- 
duct brought upon him. It was predicted that 
the property would become valueless; and he 
was charged with madly throwing away the in- 
heritance of his family, and inciting the negroes to 
rebelUon. Lord C. did not say that he could not 
afford to make the experiment ; but having counted 
the cost, he persevered in his noble enterprise, and 
has outlived the scorn and ridicule which he was 
too noble-minded to regard, and to falsify the pre- 
dictions of ruin and rebeUion by the pleasing spec- 
tacle of a flourishing estate, and an industrious, 
contented, and grateful peasantry. Uncle was 
saying the other day, that so far from having been 
a loser by his generosity, he had no doubt that 
the property was worth thousands more than it 
would have been under an oppressive and selfish 
proprietor. Is not Lord C. a nobleman by nature 
as well as by rank ? 

Samuel. — Indeed he is ; and it just makes good 
what Uncle Barnaby said, that though poor and 
uneducated persons might possess nobleness of 
mind and character, and some persons of high 
birth, and connexions, and education, and fortune, 
might be worthless and contemptible ; yet, where 
the good quaUties of mind and heart meet, toge- 
ther with the advantages of rank and fortune, the 
possessor was noble indeed. Lord C. is so ; and 
I hope there are many more such lords in the 
land. 
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When I entered the breakfast room next morn- 
ing, I felt, as I had done the evening before, a 
little confused and awkward at finding myself in 
the presence of Lord C. His lordship, I fancy, 
was not at all conscious of the circumstance. He 
maintained his habitual ease and kindness of man- 
ner, and was too fully occupied in pleasant and 
profitable conversation with his old and endeared 
friend, to take any notice of my perturbation, 
which soon subsided, and I only realized the pre- 
sence of two intelligent and benevolent gentlemen, 
into whose society it was a privilege for us young- 
sters to be admitted, and which it was our duty 
and interest to improve. On speaking to my 
uncle, afterwards, he explained to me, how, in the 
British constitution, the nobles of the land were 
the connecting link between the Sovereign and 
the Commons, adding, that he hoped I should 
always render " honour to whom honour is due." 
I will just add, before I take leave of his lordship, 
that the visit proved an excellent introduction for 
Frank. His drawings had gained him great credit 
with his noble employer, and some years afterwards, 
when he had received instructions from an eminent 
land-surveyor and engineer, he was engaged as 
land steward on one of LordC.'s estates; a situation 
which he still holds imder the present lord, and is 
highly and deservedly respected both for his talents 
and character. 

But I have written only what passed between 
Frank and myself about the expression, " I cannot 
afford it," which hitherto I had considered as 
synonymous with, " I have, not money enough to 
buy it." Its adoption by Lord C, and Frank's 
explanation of it, led me to perceive that it was 
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not to be confined to so narrow an application ; 
but that persons might have the means of obtain- 
ing things which they nevertheless could not with 
propriety aiford to obtain ; and I wished to have 
my uncle's sentiments on the subject. I heard 
my uncle reproving one of his men for wasting 
some oats : he said he could not afford to keep a 
wasteful servant ; and if he saw a repetition of such 
carelessness, he must dismiss him. At the same 
time, there were two old horses in the meadow past 
work, yet they were hberally supplied with food 
as long as they Hved. I heard Captain Tankerville 
declare that he could not aiford to place his son at 
school, at a time when he was betting hundreds of 
pounds on the horses at Newmarket races. I heard 
Uncle Barnaby say, in reply to a request from 
the same gentleman, either to lend him, or be 
bound for a considerable sum of money, that he 
could not aiford it. The captain pressed him 
again, and declared that he was a ruined man if 
he reiused. My imcle, however, persisted in his 
refusal. Not long after, the captain went abroad, 
I did not exactly know why or wherefore ; but I 
fancy there was something not very honourable ; 
and then my imcle placed the little boy at school, 
gave him a good education, and put him forward 
in Ufe. He also advanced money to enable Mrs. 
Tankerville, who was an excellent and accompHshed 
woman, and left entirely destitute, to open an 
establishment for the education of a few young 
ladies, together with her own little girls. On 
each of these occasions, I gathered up a few of 
uncle Barnaby' s observations, which were some- 
what to the following eifect. 

*' I camiot afford that any property should be 
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waited. However much I possess, I may find a 

rd use for it all ; and as I must give account 
it all, it is my duty to see that it is made the 
best use of^ and employed to do as much good as 
possible. Even the Almighty Creator of the 
world, though he is infinitely nch and bountiful^ 
has yet made nothing to be wasted. 

" I cannot afford to buy things for which I have 
no need and no use, merely in compHance with the 
dictation of others : I know, or ought to know, my 
own affairs best. 

" I cannot afford to follow every whimsical and 
expensive fashion, merely for the sake of vying 
with others, or lest I should be ridiculed for sin- 
gularity. 

" I cannot afford to bestow much property upon 
tilings which are not of real value, and permanent 
utility to myself or others. There ought to be 
some correspondence between the value of the 
article and the property expended upon it. 

" I cannot afford expenses which would straiten 
my general resources, and leave me unprovided 
for any future contingency. 

" I cannot afford that which would be incon- 
sistent with my general scale and plan of Hving. 
I must have all of a piece." In connexion wim 
this remark, I remember my uncle referring to a 
well-drawn sketch by Goldsmith, where a plain 
countiy clergyman, of very limited income, is de- 
scribed as havhig been over-persuaded, against liis 
own better judgment, to have a large picture 
painted, comprehending the whole of liis family. 
When the picture was brought home, not merely 
was the good man distressed for the means of 
paying for it, he actually found, to his great 
D 2 i 
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mortification, that he had not a sitting room in his 
parsonage large enough to contain it. My uncle 
also mentioned with great approbation, the conduct 
of my own dear father, who, though he had a car- 
riage and pair of horses bequeathed to him, with 
a legacy that would at least have borne all their 
expense, said he could not afford to keep them ; 
that is, he could not afford to keep up a style of 
Hving in every respect suitable. It may be here 
remarked, that all that has been said will equally 
apply to the horse and gig, or drawing-room fur- 
niture, or costly apparel of the tradesman and his 
family, to the gown and boimet of the maid- 
servant, and to the buildings, the equipages, or 
costly paintings, of my lord or the squire. 

" I cannot afford to do that which would put it 
out of my power to meet the just expectations of 
all connected with me. 

"I cannot afford to spend that upon myself, 
which my conscience tells me ought to be devoted, 
and which my first and best impulse had devoted, 
to the claims of benevolence or religion. 

" I cannot squander property to support the idle 
and worthless in extravagance and vice, which 
ought to promote the comfort of the necessitous 
and deserving. 

" I cannot, upon any account, afford to do that 
which would be in any way offensive to God ; for 
* his favour is life, and his loving-kindness is better 
than life ;' for his I am, and him I ought to serve. 
I am not my own, but bought with a price, and 
. bound to glorify God in my body, and spirit, and 
possessions, which all are his. 

" I cannot afford to squander away the means 
conducive to my soul's eternal interests ; for ' what 
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shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whoW 
world, and lose his own soul ? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for liis soul ?' " 

^ In vain the world accosts my ear« 
And tempts my heart anew, 
I cannot buy your bliss so dear, 
Nor part with heaven for you." 
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The same words have a very different meaning 
in the mouths of different persons. In my early 
childhood; on account of my poor dear mother's ill 
health; much of the domestic management of the 
family, and particularly the care of myself and 
two little sisters, was confided to a sort of upper 
servant, one Mrs. Harris. Having been in better 
circumstances, though now reduced to seek a 
situation in service, and having had a family of 
her own, she was strongly recommended to my 
parents, as a person who must needs possess a 
competent knowledge of household affairs, and 
especially must be skilful and experienced in the 
management of children. 

Mrs. Harris was kind-hearted, and we were all 
fond of her ; and yet, though much more indulged, 
we were not, altogether, half so comfortable as we 
had formerly been under the care of our own dear 
mother. This would, in some degree, arise from 
the nature of things. There is no absolute equi- 
valent for the attention and kindness of a good 
mother : the very best substitute that can be ob- 
tained appears at a very great disadvantage in com- 
parison with her. But I do not think Mrs. Harris 
was as good a substitute as she might have been. 
And yet, when looking back to the days of her 
superintendence, I can hardly define her fault. It 
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certainly was not want of integrity ; for I am sure 
she would not intentionally have wronged her 
employers of a farthing ; indeed, she rather erred 
on the opposite extreme, that of disregard to her 
own interests. It was not unkindness ; not one 
of us ever felt the weight of her hand in chastise- 
ment, nor so much as received a harsh word from 
her lips, nor did she ever refuse to grant us any inno- 
cent gratification that we desired. It was not in- 
dolence ; for she was always husy from morning till 
night. It was not want of cleanliness ; for well 
do I remember our daily scrubbings and sousings 
in cold water, and our frequent change of apparel. 
And I remember, too, her own cleanly, comfortable 
appearance, especially in an afternoon and on Sun- 
days. To be sure, she was sometimes rather 
untidy in the morning, having, as she observed, 
been so driven with us children that she coidd not 
find time to set herself to rights ; but by tea-time 
she generally contrived to be in what she called 
apple-pie order. 

Well, as I said before, I cannot exactly define 
her fault, and yet we seemed to be always prepar- 
ing to be comfortable, without ever attaining to it. 
I do think it must have arisen from her constant 
habit of satisfying herself, and endeavouring to 
satisfy others, with saying, " I will see about it ;" 
which, in point of fact, though not of intention, 
amounted to much the same thing as dismissing 
the matter altogether. 

" Mrs. Harris," said my little sister, who could 
but just speak, " I dot a sore thumb." " Oh ! poor 
dear child !" replied Mrs. H., " there is a hang- 
nail wants cutting off : I have not got my scissors 
in my pocket, but I am going up stairs almost 
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directly, and I will see about it." Having satisfied 
the child with this promise, and a kiss on the sore 

Slace, she thought no more about it, until a few 
ays after, a large angry gathering had formed on 
the neglected part, which inflicted on the poor 
child severe pain, and the loss of her thumb-nail ; 
and caused to the good-natured but thoughtless 
nurse, the bitterness of self-reproach. By way of 
atonement, she immediately purchased a gaily- 
dressed doll, and a sweet cake. These served to 
divert the child, but not to prevent or end her 
suiferings, any more than they tended to break 
the nurse of her foolish habit. 

" If you please, Mrs. Harris,*' said the house- 
maid, " the rain has come in through the ceiling 
of your room, just over Miss Mary's bed." " Oh, 
indeed !" was the reply ; " I suppose something 
is amiss in the roof; I must see about speaking to 
master, and getting it mended;" and thus the 
matter was dismissed from her mind. Not long 
afterwards the family was alarmed in the dead of 
the night, by little Mary being suddenly seized 
with the croup, occasioned, as was clearly proved, 
by her bed having become damp, in consequence of 
the above-mentioned neglect. Poor Harris was so 
heart-broken at the unhappy circumstance, that 
my parents forbore to add their reproaches to those 
of her own conscience, kindly hoping that such a 
lesson would not be forgotten. Contrary to all 
expectation, the child recovered, but the nurse 
soon relapsed. 

The next palpable instance of mischief resulting 
from Mrs. Harris's old quietus, though in itself 
very vexatious, was trivial, compared vrith those I 
have already mentioned. A large quantity of 
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pickles and preserves had been made, for the 
winter use of the family, which, after remaining a 
day or two, required to be tied down. This was 
Mrs. Harris's business to perform, or at least to 
attend to its performance; nor was any other 
person Hkely to remind her of its omission, as she 
alone had access to the store-room. For several 
days, as often as she had occasion to go into the 
store-room, or even as she passed by the door, she 
would exclaim, **0h dear! there are those pre- 
serves ! I must see about tying them down." But 
the repetition of this hacknied phrase seemed 
gradually to wear away the impression that some- 
thing was to be done ; new stores came in to oc- 
cupy the front of the shelves, the jars were pushed 
more backward ; and in a little time, glided into 
the condition of " out of sight and out of mind." 
They were not again thought of for several months 
— ^not, indeed, xmtil some of them were required 
for use ; and then they were hunted out, and found 
mouldy, sour, and good for nothing. 

On looking back to this habit of our nurse, I 
think it was injurious, not merely in its immediate 
effects, but also in its influence on the tempers 
and habits of the children. If, as was often the 
case, I asked for a bit of string to spin my top, or 
a Uttle paste when making a kite, I was put oif 
with an empty promise to " see about it," until the 
time was past in which I should have enjoyed my 
amusement, or performed my little undertaking ; 
by these disappointments I am sure that my tem- 
per was irritated ; and that such conduct tended to 
make me dilatory in my habits, and also to weaken 
my sense of the sacredness of a promise. And 
when, as my master directed me, on my first going 
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to school, I took my book to Harris, and requested 
her to hear my spelling lesson, she gave me her 
usual answer, " I will see about it," or " I will see 
about it presently ;" I drew hence an excuse for 
my own idleness, laid aside the book, omitted to 
get the lesson, and next morning was disgraced 
in school; and, what was worse still, failed to 
acquire habits of application and perseverance, and 
a just sense of the value of improvement. I could 
easily enumerate twenty more instances ; but it is 
not necessary or desirable, especially as I do not 
intend to confine myself to the portraiture of the 
character of Mrs. Harris, or its influence on my 
own. 

HoHday time came, and I went to visit my Uncle 
Bamaby. I believe it was the first time I ever 
went from home alone ; and though I had been 
taught to think very highly of my uncle, I did 
not know much of him from personal observation. 
Cousin Frank was there. He was telling me what 
a grand display of fire-works they had at his school 
a few weeks before, and offered to instruct me in 
the art and mystery of preparing squibs and 
crackers, sky-rockets, and catherine-wheels. I was 
delighted with the proposal ; and, by his desire, 
hastened to the housekeeper to obtain some brim- 
stone, saltpetre, charcoal, and paper. " I am 
afraid, sir," replied the housekeeper, "that you 
wan?t these things for some dangerous scheme ; 
however, I will see about it, and if master thinks 
proper, you shall have them." " There's an end 
of that, then," thought I to myself, taking it for 
granted that the words had no more meaning from 
the lips of Mrs. Rogers than from those of Mrs. 
Harris. I went away disappointed, and perhaps 
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a little sulky. " Frank," said I, " we cannot have 
the things." "Never mind," repUed Frank; 
"come with me ; we will have a slide on the lake : it 
is completely irosen over." Away we ran, in high 
glee ; but before we reached the new object of our 
wishes, we heard Uncle Bamaby's voice from his 
study window — " Boys ! boys ! do not go on the 
ice till I have time to see about it ; I am engaged 
just now, but I shall be with you shortly." " An- 
other disappointment," thought I ; "it is not all 
pleasure abroad any more than at home." Frank 
did not appear at aJl disconcerted ; he knew uncle 
better than I did. " Come," said he, " let us have a 
game at cricket the while." " The while of what ?" 
I inquired, rather pettishly. "The while that 
uncle finishes what ne is about, and sees whether 
he thinks it safe for us to go on the ice." " Do 
you think then that he will see about it ?" " To 
be sure I do ; did he not say he would ?" ' " Yes ; 
but that is only a put oiF, is it?" "Not with 
Uncle Bamaby : he always means what he says. 
Let me tell you, he would think it a sin to say he 
would see aoout any thing, and then neglect to do 
so. I have often seen him make a memorandum, 
lest he should forget even the smallest thine that 
he engaged to do. There were two things that he 
promised to see about : that was yesterday, before 
you came ; and I should not wonder a bit if he is 
attending to one of them now.' ' " Then," thought 
I, " that is the way to be trusted ; and if Uncle 
Bamaby really does see about what he says he 
will, I shall be quite satisfied with what he says." 
No very long time elapsed before my uncle came 
to us : — " Now, boys," said he, " am I under any 
engagements with you ?" " No absolute promisie.%^ 
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sir," replied Frank ; " but there are several thin^^ 
you promised to see about." " Yes, sir," I ven- 
tured to interpose, " you promised to see whether 
we might go on the ice." " I have seen about it, 
my httle man," returned my uncle, kindly patting 
my head, " and I wish you not to go on the lake 
to-day : the ice is not sufficiently firm to bear you 
without danger. If you Hke to amuse yourselves 
on the duck-pond you may safely do it ; and as 
the frost is likely to continue, by to-morrow I 
should think you may venture on the lake. Well, 
what next ?" " About the Shetland pony, uncle," 
said Frank, — " why there he certainly is ! Have 
you decided on purchasing him, uncle?" — "Yes, 
Frank, I have this morning concluded a bargain 
with farmer Stokes, who assures me that he is 
quite manageable, and free from vice. The farmer 
is an honest man, and one on whose word I can 
rely ; so I have no hesitation in giving you full 
permission to moimt Bucephalus, and I hope he 
will afford you much pleasure. I need not say, 
you will permit your cousin to share your recrea- 
tion." — " Certainly, uncle. Cousin Sam shall have 
the first ride. I thank you a thousand times for 
your kindness." — " You are heartily welcome, my 
boy. But come, let us make clear scores before we 
part : were there any other promises ?" — " Only 
about the lecturer, sir, and his philosophical ex- 
periments." "Well, Frank, Mr. has just 

been with me. I find him a very sensible, well- 
informed, and modest man, and think that his 
lectures will be interesting and instructive; we 
have, therefore, arranged for him to spend a few 
days with us, as soon as his public engagement is 
over. He will lecture in the Hbrary, on Monday 
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and Tuesday evenings. In the mean time, you 
may ride roimd, and invite any of your yoimg 
fHends within reach to join our party." "Oh, 
thank you, uncle, thank you ! I am uncommonly 
ohliged to you: how much you strive to give 
us pleasure! 'There is one thing, sir, I really 
am vexed with myself for having proposed to 
cousin Sam, hecause I am afraid you will not ap- 
prove of it — I spoke to him about making some 
fire-works." — " Ay, true ; Rogers has been telling 
me about it. She is frightened to death, she says, 
lest, as the old ditty has it, we should be all blown 
up alive. I must own, I am not over fond of gun- 
powder ; first, because it is a dangerous plaything ; 
and next, because it is employed for the purposes 
of war, and otherwise taking away human life. 
The principles of peace are so very dear to me, 
that 1 dislike even a plaything that might possibly 
foster the passion for war. Apart from these con- 
siderations, I could enjoy a display of well-con- 
structed fire-works as well as either of you. I fancy 
some of the experiments of our philosopher may 
throw an interesting light on the nature and pro- 
perties of the several ingredients, the combination 
of which forms gunpowder. Perhaps you will find 
enough to occupy the intervening time, and will 
consent that the gunpowder experiment should 
stand over." I need hardly say, that we both 
cheerfully consented to postpone or surrender our 
project, when thus dealt with on the terms of reason 
ana principle ; and when so much compensative 
kindness was manifested in connexion with prohi- 
bition or hesitation as to an improper or a ques- 
tionable indulgence. 

The pony afforded us ample entertainment for 
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that day. We traversed many miles of the ad- 
jacent comitry, in the old Yorkshire method of 
"ride and tie,"* calling on our way on several 
acquaintances of Frank's, to engage their company 
for the following week, and to discuss with them 
the properties and merits of the pony. The even- 
ing was happily occupied in cheerful, yet instruc- 
tive conversation with Uncle Bamaby ; in looking 
over some valuable works on natural history ; and 
in complying with the wishes of our respective 
parents, by writing to inform them of our safe 
arrival at our uncle's. 

Next morning, at the breakfast table, almost be- 
fore we had had time to form a wish or a thought 
about the shding, uncle convinced us that he had 
not lost sight of his engagement. " Well, lads," 
said he, " I am glad to see so fine a morning. As 
soon as you have finished your meal, we will equip 
ourselves, and go out for an hour's skating. The 
ice is quite firm ; and though the air is cold, we 
shall be able to keep ourselves warm by exercise." 
Kind-hearted man ! he had taken the trouble to 
procure for each of us a pair of skates to fit our 
size, a pair of woollen gloves, and a stock, or, as 
it is called in modern language, a comforter. Thus 
suitably equipped, we sallied forth, and, to our great 
surprise, as well as gratification, our kind uncle 
accompanied us, and not merely discovered the 
vigilance of a cautious guardian, but joined in our 

* In case the reader should not be familiar with this phrase, 
the plan alluded to is a contrivance by which two persons avail 
themselves of the services of one animal, without riding double. 
One of the travellers starts on foot, the other on horseback ; at 
an appointed spot the rider dismounts, ties up the horse, and 
proceeds on foot. The other comes up, mounts, and takes his 
turn for a ride ; and thus the whole distance is divided. 
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Sport with all the skill, dexterity, and agility of an 
accompHshed skater. " Who would have thought,** 
said I to Frank, " that such a steady, elderly gen- 
tleman as Uncle Bamahy would jump about like a 
boy, and laugh at a tumble, iust as we do?" — 
"Ah," repHed Frank, "you will know uncle better 
by-and-by ; and you will always find, that he first 
considers whether a thing is right and proper; 
then, if he decides to do it at all, he goes into it 
with all his energy, and leaves off just at the right 
time." 

Sure enoueh, just as Frank had said, after join- 
ing heartily m our sport, and teaching us many 
entertaining movements, uncle looked at his watch, 
and immediately took off his skates, saying, " My 
lads, I have spent as much time in play as I can 
afford ; I must go in, and attend to some business. 
You may amuse yourselves for another hour, if you 
like ; but come in in good time to prepare your- 
selves for dinner." 

We pursued our sport with much glee, and with- 
out any sense of fatigue ; but just half an hpur 
before dinner-time — such is the influence of ex- 
ample — Frank observed to me that it was time for 
us to go in ; " For," said he, " uncle will expect 
us to be punctual." I know some men who scorn, 
the idea of pimctuality in little things, and reckon 
it petty and enslaving, fit only for old maiden 
ladies, who, they say, have nothmg else to think 
about. But this I am sure of, both in Uncle Bar- 
naby.and cousin Frank, punctuality in little things 
never detracted a grain from manUness and noble- 
ness of character. On the contrary, it gained 
them a higher degree of respect and good-will from 
all around them, and left them at liberty to attend 
£ 2 
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to, and execute great things, which the careless and 
procrastinating never accomplish. 

Air and exercise had gained us a good appetite 
for our meal ; after which, though we had felt no 
weariness while actively engaged, we found no in- 
chnation to controvert Unde Bamaby's remark, 
that we might as well employ ourselves in-doors 
the remainder of the day. He proposed that we 
should assist him in making a plan for the erection 
of a school-house. It was a project, he said, on 
which his mind and heart had long been occupied ; ' 
but the time had never arrived in which he could 
obtain such co-operation as would justify him in 
setting about it. Since he left us on the ice, he 
had held a meeting on the subject with a few neigh- 
bours ; the thing was decided, the ground selected, 
and the execution of the business was committed 
to his superintending care. My uncle had col- 
lected several plans ; the merits and disadvantages 
of each were discussed, as well as its adaptation to 
the spot in question. 

The selection being made, Frank, who was a 
good draughtsman, prepared a plan for the occa- 
sion, while uncle digested the rules of the proposed 
institution, and wrote to a friend of his to be on 
tk^ look-out for a suitable master and mistress. 
Fraik told me, that after the thing was once de- 
cided on, nothing could have induced uncle to 
sleep a night without taking measures for its actual 
accomplishment. Next morning, the carpenter and 
mason received their instructions ; and several poor 
people, whom the frost had throvm out of their, 
regular employ, were immediately set to work in 
clearing the foundation, and collecting materials 
for the intended building. "This," thought I, 
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" is seeing about a thing in right earnest." Before 
the holidays were over, considerable progress was 
made in the building ; and long before we again 
visited my uncle at Midsummer, a good school 
was collected, master and mistress comfortably 
settled, and a course of instruction going on that 
proved a great blessing to the rising generation. 

But I must cut short my remarks. What with 
skating, and riding, and inspecting the progress of 
the school, and attending the lectures and experi- 
ments of the philosopher, and receiving the visits 
of our young friends, and the standing pleasures 
of the library and of Uncle Bamaby's fire-side 
conversations, the holidays glided away most hap- 
pily. I do not recollect, during the whole months 
one five minutes of idleness or ennui. This is more 
than can be said for the school vacations of many 
young people. Oh ! I wish they had an Uncle 
Bamaby, or some such friend, to teach them, by 
example, the true secret of being always happy, by 
being always usefully and benevolently employed. 

Before my return home, however, I received a 
great shock, in hearing of the alarming illness, and, 
a few days after, of the death of our kind, but 
dilatory nurse, Mrs. Harris. She had complained 
of a severe cold and of being otherwise indisposed, 
and had been repeatedly entreated, by the other 
servants, to use some simple domestic iheasures 
for obtaining rehef. Every morning she was asked 
whether she had taken any medicine, or used the 
means suggested. The reply on each occasion was, 
" No ; but I will see about doing something to- 
night." But while she was delaying, disease was 
rapidly gaining gromid on her frame ; and, when 
a medical man was called in, he immediately 
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expressed his apprehensions as to the result. These 
apprehensions were fatally confirmed ; and, as my 
dear father observed, in his letter to my uncle, 
^' Thus this poor woman has fallen a martyr to 
seeing about her duty, instead of setting about it." 

This remark took a strong hold on my mind ; 
and, when my first feelings of agitation and grief 
had somewhat subsided, I asked my uncle to tell 
cousin Frank and me exactly what he meant by 
the phrase, " I'll see about it." " I am sure, 
nncle," said I, " you mean something very different 
from what poor Mrs. Harris did, if she had any 
meaning at all; and yet you do not always set 
about a thing directly you have said you will see 
about it.'* 

"Well,." replied my uncle, "I think the phrase, 
when properly used, serves as a caveat both against 
rashness and delay. ' I will see about it ;' that is, 
I will begin nothing without due consideration, 
whether I can do it, whether I ought to do it, 
whether I had better do it, and what means I 
shall employ for doing it. The result of this ex- 
amination sometimes is that of leading me to see 
that the thing had better be let alone. This can 
be done directly, and no more time, thought, or 
feeling wasted upon it. For want of such con- 
sideration, many enterprises unduly begun are 
soon broken off in disappointment. But, on the 
other hand, having thus satisfied myself that the 
thing in question is lawful, desirable, and practica- 
ble, and having arranged tiie means by which it is 
to be effected, when I say ' I will see about it,' I 
bind myself to employ my attention and energies 
in accomphshing, vdth the least possible delay, the 
matter I have undertaken ; and this, as far as I 
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can judge from experience, is the only way of 
bringing things to a satisfactory conclusion, and 
being at liberty to set about something new. I 
know two persons who are now in a state of con- 
firmed derangement, the consequence of their own 
lamentable habit of delaying to set about that 
which they knew ought to be done. The one is a 
tradesman, who, though conscious that his aifairs 
ought to be looked into and set to rights, yet suf- 
fered them to go neglected, imtil ruin was inevita- 
ble; and then the poverty and misery he had 
inflicted on his wife and children, so overwhelmed 
his spirits, that his rational powers gave way. The 
other is a lady, who lost her only child by the 
small-pox, after having said, from month to month, 
that it was high time to see about having him vac- 
cinated. I am acquainted, also, with an amiable 
couple, on whom, before their marriage, I pressed 
the duty of maintaining family prayer. I endea- 
voured to obtain from them a promise to begin on 
the very night when they first took possession of 
their habitation as heads of a family ; but I could 
gain no more than, ' We will see about it.' Many 
times have I visited them, and scarcely ever without 
hearing an expression of regret and remorse at the 
continued omission of what they fully perceive to 
be a duty, and a repetition of the vague intimation, 
• But I hope it will not always be so : we must 
see about it.* I know many persons — and I hope 
that neither of you, my dear boys, will add to the 
number — ^who never for a moment attempt to deny 
or doubt the infinite importance of the souVs sal- 
vation, and the imperative necessity of seeking and 
strivinff to secure it, who, nevertheless, content 
themselves from day to day, and from year to year. 
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with languid resolutions to see about it, while 
they never set about it in right earnest ; and thus, 
probably, thev will continue to procrastinate till 
they are convinced of their folly by their ruin. 

"The phrase, then, of which you have asked 
me the meaning, in its best and proper sense, sig- 
nifies consideration and action ; but, in its worst 
and common acceptation, it is only another name 
for procrastination and neglect." 



" DO IT, AND IT WILL BE DONE." 



This was a favourite expression of my Uncle Bar- 
naby ; or rather, it was a frequent winding up of 
his directions or counsels, especially to yoimg 
people. I have hved to see many instances of the 
ffood results attending a steady adherence to the 
habit which my uncle's often repeated hint had 
much to do in rorming ; and I have seen the most 
unhappy consequences follow the neglect of it. 

I consider it ungenerous and self-delusive to 
charge upon others the blame of our own faults ; 
and yet, so intimate is the connexion between our- 
selves and those who surround us, and whose 
example we are in the habit of daily witnessing, 
that it is* impossible to prevent the exercise of a 
mutual moral influence, or to free either party from 
sharing in the responsibility of the other. While 
iully conscious that neither the guilt nor the in- 
convenient consequences attending a bad habit can 
be shifted, I cannot help, in some degree connecting 
the formation of a habit which in my early years 
caused me much vexation and disgrace, with the 
influence of example to which I was continually 
exposed. The superintendent of our nursery was 
accustomed to postpone attention to duty with a 
promise to " see about it.'' To this circumstance 
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I trace my early disposition, when directed to do 
any thing, to satisfy myself with assenting and 
intending, and dismissing the subject from my 
mind without actually performing the thing re- 
quired. Like the son in Scripture, on receiving 
the commands of my parents or master, I too 
often said, " I go, sir," to perform them ; but went 
not. Matt. xxi. 30. This arose not from a spirit 
of intentional disobedience, but from the beginning 
of a habit of procrastination. I feel thankful that 
it was in any degree successfully opposed ; I regret 
that any lurking remains of it should yet exist in 
my character ; and I would earnestly press on my 
young friends the wisdom of steadily resisting the 
first buddings of such a habit, and counteracting 
it by the adoption of Uncle Bamaby's better prin- 
ciple, " Do it, and it will be done." 

On my first visit to my uncle, I was struck with 
the promptitude, order, and despatch of business 
which prevailed throughout the house, and formed 
a perfect contrast to the scene by which Mrs. Har- 
ris was surrounded. However, as was generally 
the case with fresh inmates in the family, I more 
than once came in for my uncle's admonition. 

Cousin Frank was always condescending and 
good-humoured towards me; and accommodated 
himself to the wishes and capacities of a younger 
companion, in no ordinary degree. Still, however, 
he acted by a plan ; and sometimes when I applied to 
him to join me in play, he would reply, " I cannot 
come now, Samuel : I shall be engaged for an hour 
or more with my exercise." " What !" I inquired, 
"have you to write exercises in holiday time?" 
" Yes," replied Frank, " I must keep up my 
work, or I shall get behind-hand when I return 
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to school. Have you nothing to do in that way, 
Samuel V " Only two of Esop's fables to trans- 
late." "Had you not better set about doing 
them V* " Yes, I caw, to be sure ; but there is no 
hurry : they will not take me long to do, and we 
have more than three weeks to come of the holi- 
days.'* My uncle came in, and heard the close 
of the conversation. " My boy," said he, " let 
me advise you now, in the morning of your days, 
to cultivate a habit of never leaving till to-morrow, 
not merely what absolutely ought to be done 
to-day, but that which might as well be done 
to-day ; do it, and it will be done." On that oc- 
casion I took my uncle's advice, and I had no reason 
to regret it. I got my slate, and set about trans- 
lating one of the fables ; while thus engaged I felt 
very happy, and really interested in my work ; it 
seemed no burden to me. By an hour's applica- 
tion two or three mornings, the thing was accom- 
pHshed ; thus I had plenty of time to look it over, 
correct any Httle mistakes that had occurred in the 
translation, and neatly to copy it for showing up 
on my return. Then I had for nearly three weeks 
the positive pleasure of knowing that it was done. 
When an excursion was proposed, or a pleasant 
party of friends expected, there were no untrans- 
lated fables to haunt me, and prevent my enjoy- 
ment ; and on my return to school, I was prepared 
at once to lay them before the master, and received 
his kind expressions of approbation. Besides, I 
had gained real improvement. The sentiments 
of the fables were impressed on my mind, and the 
verbal corrections suggested by my uncle or Frank, 
fixed themselves on my memory, and advanced 
my knowledge of the language. And then, too. 
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the pleasing recollection of that aifair often sen 
as a stimulus on other occasions again to act up 
my imcle's maxim, which had resulted in so mu.^^ 
satisfaction. I frequently coupled with it Uie i^C^ 
collection of a former vacation, when I had oi^^ 
some trifling matter to commit to memory, h>^^. 
which had been deferred from day to day, a^:^^ 
every pleasure embittered by the recollection?, 
"But my poem is not learned." On the last 
evening before my return to school, I sat up to a 
late hour, yawning and weeping over my book, 
which, at last, overcome with weariness and disgust, 
I laid under my pillow, hoping to resume it with 
better success in the morning; then, a hurried 
glance wai^ all that I could bestow upon it. At 
school it was blundered through in a disgraceful 
manner, and left no trace of improvement on my 
mind. 

It was not always that I was wise enough to act 
upon my good uncle's maxim. My dear mother, 
who was m invahd, and tenderly anxious about 
her children, especisJly when absent, had desired 
to receive a letter from me on a certain day. It 
was my full intention to comply with her request. 
The matter was mentioned at breakfast time ; my 
uncle gave me a message which he wished me to 
communicate to my father, and added, " Now you 
had better do it, and it will be done." Frank 
was going that day to visit some schoolfellows of 
his : as the appointment had been made before 
my arrival, I was not invited. Besides, as Frank 
was to ride his pony, I could not conveniently 
accompany him ; so I had the day to myself to 
write the letter. Having seen my cousin mounted, 
I went to the hbrary for writing materials ; but^ 
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alas ! I there happened to east my eye on a book 
which contained a number of interesting experi- 
ments ; I could not resist the temptation of trying 
only one — and only one more — still flattering my- 
self that plenty of time remained for writing my 
letter, mitil, to my utter astonishment, I heard 
the sound of the dinner bell. I resolved to shp 
away from the table as soon as the cloth was re- 
moved, still hoping to accomplish my promise in 
due time for the postman. Unfortunately, a gen- 
tleman, accompanied by two Httle boys, called to 
see my uncle. They were invited to remain to 
dinner ; this prolonged the meal beyond its usual 
time, and then my uncle desired me to entertain 
the younggentlemen, so that I could not make my 
escape. The postman's horn was heard, my uncle 
laid his letters on the table, and desired me to 
fetch mine ; alas I I had not written a line of it. 
My uncle saw my confusion ; he said Httle, but 
evidently looked surprised and displeased. The 
postman could not wait, and my letter was obliged 
to be deferred till the next day. Oh the compunc- 
tious visitings that embittered my feehngs, when 
I thought of my dear mother's disappointment 
and anxiety I I did, indeed, that evening write a 
letter of affectionate apology, but it had to he by 
till the postman's next visit ; and as it happened 
to be on Saturday, two days elapsed before it was 
on its way to soothe the wounded feelings of my 
tender parents. My uncle's message, also, which 
was of some consequence, was inconveniently de- 
layed, and I really felt ashamed to look him in 
the £m» ; but my most distressing thoughts were 
about my mother. The return of the post pain- 
fully proved that my uneasiness on that score 
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was not groundless ; it brought a letter full of 
anxious apprehensions about me, who had been 
the guilty cause of all ; my mother was exceedingly 
distressed and agitated at not hearing; it was 
concluded that I must be ill ; and my father 
entreated my uncle to write immediately, and re- 
lieve them from their painful suspense. This was 
a lesson that I never forgot : from that time to 
the present, I have accustomed myself to regard 
as absolutely sacred, my own promise to write on 
a certain day, or the request of an absent friend 
that I would do so. I must, however, acknow- 
ledge having more than once deferred writing to 
so near the moment of the post closing, as caused 
me to forget part of my communication, and per- 
haps laid me imder an otherwise unnecessary ob- 
Hgation to write again, in order to supply my 
former omission ; thus giving point to my uncle's 
admonition, " Do it, and it will be done ; do it, to 
secure against the uncertainty of its being ever 
done at all ; and do it, to ensure its being well 
done, by allowing yourself time to do it properly, 
without hurry and confusion." 

My uncle had an extensive grapery, and took 
great pleasure in the production of fine and early 
fruit, with which to gratify his friends. The first 
grapes of the season were cut for a present to my 
cousin Mortimer, and the advancing succession 
was destined for other friends. My uncle ob- 
served that something was amiss with the lock of 
the hot-house door, and directed one of the gar- 
deners to get it set to rights. " Send for the 
smith directly," said my imcle, "or rather go 
yourself and fetch him, and see that it is done 
before night." My uncle was just setting out on 
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a visit to cousin Mortimer3 or he would not have 
contented himself with ordering the lock to be 
repaired; he would have seen that it actually was 
done ; and perhaps, had he been at home, the 
gardener would have been so sure that his prompt 
and personal obedience would be looked after, 
that he would scarcely have ventured to delegate 
the trust. But master was just leaving home; 
and rare, ad well as valuable, is the servant who 
never on that accoimt in any degree deviates from 
the course of duty, or slackens his diligence in 
pursuing it. My uncle's head gardener, old An- 
thony, was one of this sort ; but it happened at 
the time that he was ill ; so the order was given 
to Edward, the second gardener, who, on receiving 
it, contented himself with saying, " Yes, sir," and 
thought no more about the matter till next morn- 
ing, when he opened the door, and by the imperfect 
manner in which it was fastened,«was reminded of 
his neglect on the preceding day. " George," said 
he, to one of the labourers, ''be sure you take 
this lock to the smith's, and get him to mend it ; 
master ordered it to be done yesterday, and he 
will be home to-morrow." "Yes, sir," said 
G^rge, and contented himself as Edward had done 
before him. On shutting up for the night another 
remark was made on the omission, and another 
resolution formed that it should be attended to 
the first thing in the morning. " Indeed," said 
G^rge, "there is no occasion to take it to the 
smith's at all ; I could do it myself in five minutes : 
the spring has become rustv, which prevents the 
bolt shooting far enough ; it only requires to be 
taken off and oiled." "Very well," replied Ed- 
ward ; " then, as master says, * Do it, and it will 
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be done,' and be sure it is done before master 
comes ;" and so it was intended to be done. But, 
to the great consternation of both Edward and 
George, somebody had been there before them, 
and had cleared away all the ripe grapes, and a 
nimiber of choice plants to the value of many 
pounds. There were no marks of violence to indi- 
cate a forcible entry having been effected. It was 
evident that the robbers had found an easy access, 
from the simple circumstance of the lock being 
out of order. Both the men dreaded the return 
of their master, fearing that he might suspect 
them of being concerned in, or having connived at, 
the robbery. My uncle had no such suspicion ; 
but his first question naturally was, ** Had the 
lock been mended ?" and very severe was the re- 
primand elicited by this instance of disobedience 
and neglect. It afterwards proved that the rob- 
bery had been committed by a lad occasionally 
employed in the garden, who had accidentally 
overheard the order of my uncle, and had ob- 
served also its non-fulfilment. 

My uncle often advised us, if in the course of 
reading or conversation we met with a word which 
we did not exactly understand, immediately to look 
it out in the dictionary. I have often done this 
with satisfaction and improvement; but I have 
sometimes been tempted to delay it : the book was 
not in the room, or I did not like to break in upon 
the conversation, and I thought I would recollect 
the word and look for it when convenient. In 
such a case, the consciousness that there was a 
word which I intended to look for, would haunt 
me for days and weeks ; but I do not recollect any 
instance in which, if once suffered to escape, it 
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ever recurred to me again. I have sometimes 
with shame asked Frank if he could tell me what 
word it was I said I would look for. He, too, has 
tried in vain to assist me, and we have generally 
concluded with, ** Well, it shows that we ought 
to follow imcle's saying, *Do it, and it will be 
done.'" 

In like manner, my uncle used to advise us, if 
we met with a striking expression or interesting 
fact, whether in reading or conversation, immcr 
diately to make a memorandimi of it in a com- 
mon-place book. This I have habitually done, 
and have thus accumulated a stock of valuable 
information ; but my stock might have been much 
larger than it is, if I had always done as I intended, 
and not suffered myself to be put off with good 
intentions. I often remember now with mortifi-? 
cation, or rather half remember, many conversa^ 
tions in which pointed remarks were uttered, 
sometimes by very distinguished individuals, which 
would furnish many an interesting anecdote or 
illustration, could I but recollect them with suffi- 
cient distinctness and confidence to give them with 
proper names ; but as it is, I have only the vexa- 
tion to see a confused and untangible something 
float about my mind's eye, which I cannot appror 
priate or use. 

I remember calling with my uncle on several 
of his pottagers, to take them some seeds of a 
newly-introduced and very profitable vegetable, 
which my imcle had just received from London. 
All of them seemed much pleased with the kind 
thoughtfulness of their landlord, and quite disposed 
to try the experiment. On our way home, we 
called again at one of the cottages where we had 
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left a parcel of seeds, to inquire for an umbreUa, 
which Frank had left behind him. We knocked 
several times without being answered, and, con- 
cluding the family were all out, were taking our 
departure, when one of the children came in;' 
&ther and mother, she said, were in the garden, 
clearing the ground, and piAting in the seeds that 
his honour had given them; and she had been 
sent to the Hall with the umbrella that the young 
gentleman had left behind ; for her mother said, 
" Take it at once, and then it will be out of harm's 
way, and ready if it should be wanted." The 
good man and his wife then appeared, bringing in 
tibeir gardening tools. " You have been working 
late," said my uncle ; " are you not very tired ? 
** Rather so, sir," replied the man ; " but wife 
said we had better do it, and then it would be 
done ; and I thought so too ; so we both bestirred 
ourselves and set about it ; it was not more than 
an hour's work : and now the seeds are in, ready 
for such weather as it pleases Gk>d to send us ; the 
weather could not help forward the seeds before 
they were put in the ground." " Bight, right," 
said my imcle ; "let our part be done d^igently, 
and then we may himibly expect a blessing to 
prosper it." 

About two months afterwards, in one of our 
walks, we caQed again on some of the cottagers ; 
my imcle was particularly concerned to know the 
success of the new experiment. In the several 
gardens there was a considerable disparity in the 
advancement of the crops ; but in none was the 
difference so striking as that of the cottager where 
we called a second time, and that of his next door 
neighbour. As the gardens were only separated 
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by a dwarf hedge, we had an opportunity of seeine 
both together. The former presented a fine bea 
of vegetables, vigorous in their growth, and ad- 
vancing to just such a stage of maturity as would 
fit them to stand the approaching winter. The 
other had but a scanty sprinkhng of stunted 
plants, some of them precociously running to seed ; 
some languishing for want of moisture ; and not 
any that afforded a promise of surviving the winter, 
and requiting the owner for the ground they occu- 
pied. " How is it," inquired my uncle, " that 
your plantation is so much more Nourishing than 
that of your neighbour ?" ** I cannot say, sir, I 
am sure, except it is the seed having been put in 
so much earUer." "Ah, I recollect you sowed 
your bed the same night I brought you the seed." 
*' 1 did so, sir, though I had a great mind to leave 
it till next day ; but wife said, * Do it, and then it 
will be done. If you remember, sir, the rain set 
in that very night, and lasted a fortnight. Wife and 
I were glad enough to think that the seed was in 
the groimd, and we once or twice asked our neigh- 
bour whether his was in ; but he said the ground 
was so wet it was impossible to dig it ; for that 
reason he was more than a fortnight behind us. 
Then came the long drought, which does not at 
all suit this kind of plant, as it requires a deal of 
moisture, especially at first ; so you see, sir, he is 
notlikely to nave much luck with it this year; but 
I shall be able to help him with a few of my plants ; 
for they will bear another thinning." ** See, boys," 
said my uncle, addressing himself to us, "the 
wisdom of promptitude in attending to business, 
and doing wnat ought to be done. By diligently 
employing your own energies, which you cau 
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command, you put your work in a position to receive 
every advantage of circumstances which you could 
not command, but which you may improve — ^ad- 
vantages which the idle and procrastinating throw 
away ." 

We had a young companion occasionally visiting 
at my imcle's, who sometimes adopted the saying, 
and in a sense acted upon it, but not exactly as my 
uncle recommended. Arthur was a quick lad^ 
and when any thing was proposed that took his 
fancy, he would set about it directly, and say, " I 
will do it, and then it will be done.'* He quickly 
surroimded himself with materials and implements, 
and worked away at a great rate. But he soon 
suffered himself to be diverted ; some new object 
was taken up, and the old one deserted and forgot- 
ten. Arthur was famous for clever, but unfinished 
projects ; and prompt, but not persevering activity. 
"Aji," said my uncle, " to begin a thing is not to 
DO it. That one little Saxon word comprehends to 
commence, to carry on, to complete an enterprise ; 
and he who stops short of this, can never say thiut 
his work is done." I have more than once known 
Arthur's experiments or projects fail for want of 
due attention to my uncle's exposition of the say- 
ing, "Do it, and it will be done." "To do a 
tlmig, means to do it properly, not half do it. 
Once well done, is twice done, or rather, done once 
for all." 

If the dimensions and proportions of a piece of 
mechanism, or the ingredients for a chemical ex- 
periment, were mentioned, my imcle would say, 
"Write it down, lest your memory should not 
retain it correctly." ** I shall be sure to remem- 
ber it," was generally Arthur's reply ; or perhaps 
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he would make a pencilled memorandum on a 
loose scrap of paper. " You had better use ink, 
and insert it in a book, lest the paper, should be 
mislaid, or the writing effaced." " This will do 
for the present, sir ; and I will copy it presently." 
But in nine cases out of ten no permanent record 
was preserved ; either the paj^er was lost, or the 
writing illegible, and Arthiu*'s operations had to 
be carried on by ffuess work. The same cha- 
racter that stamped mcompleteness and uselessness 
on the productions and attempts of his boyhood, 
has marked and marred the imdertakings of his 
riper years. It may be fairly questioned whether 
he ever carried on any one enterprise to perfection ; 
and lie is now filhng a very different rank in 
sodie^, and in the esteem of his friends, from that 
for which his natural abilities, and his advantages 
of education and connexions, would have qualified 
him. 

" Keep a. regular account of your receipts and 
expenditure," was one of my good imcle's coun- 
sels, as it is of judicious parents and friends in 
general, to a youth when first intrusted with the 
disposal of money ; " and whenever you have an 
entry to make, do it, and it will be done. If you 
trust your memory for a week, or even a day, it is 
ten to one but some articles are forgotten, and 
your account gets into con^sion, perhaps that 
hopeless sort of confusion that would lead you 
altogether to give up the attempt to keep them 
regmarly, or to keep them at all." In the days 
of mv youth, during a short recess from business, 
Frank and myself were trusted together on a pe- 
destrian toiu* through part of Wsdes. My good 
uncle i^mished the needful supplies with a liberal, 
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but not with a lavish hand. He wished us to enjoy 
every innocent and rational pleasure consistent 
with our station in life, but desired that we might 
afford him satisfaction similar to that of John 
Gilpin in his " loving vdfe," when he was 

" o'erjoyed to find 
That though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind." 

" Keep a regular account of your expenditure," 
said my uncle ; " take care that you save enough 
to supply you Uberally on the last day of your 
journey, and incur no expense that you would be 
ashamed to see in your account-book." 

Frank carried out my uncle's advice to the very 
letter. Not a penny (fid he part with, but he im- 
mediately made a regular entry. I fidly intended 
to do the same, but sometimes suffered myself to 
let it go for a day or two, trusting to my memory 
to keep a careful register. Now, I am quite sure 
that I did not spend any money that I should 
have hesitated to appropriate in the very same 
manner in my uncle's presence; but so it was, 
there was one half-crown I never could make out. 
Whether I lost it from my pocket, or whether I 
forgot the article on which I had expended it, 
when, after a suspension of entries for not more 
than two days, I attempted to balance my accounts, 
this said hidf-crown was not to be made out. It 
exceedingly vexed me ; for I had pleased myself 
with the idea of shovdng my uncle a neat, correct, 
and accurate account, and receiving his approba- 
tion, which I highly valued. Now, if Frank 
showed his account, and I did not show mine, 
uncle might think there was some entry which I 
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wished to conceal. This would have been worse 
than the truth. If I showed it to him with, '* De- 
ficiency 2s. 6d.," he would justly say, " O Samuel, 
Samuel, you did not mind my maxim, every time 
you took money from your purse to take also your 
memorandum-book from your pocket, and * do it, 
that it might be done.' " This, at last ; I resolved to 
do; and, instead of receiving the unmingled appro- 
bation I had desired, to content myself with a 
lower position, and derive from my disappointment 
a lesson of wisdom for the future. Uncle, how- 
ever, declined to look at our books ; he was quit6 
satisfied with the balance we brought home, and 
said the excursion was a little trial of character, in 
which he was pleased to find that we stood so well. 
But though I never had an opportunity of confess- 
ing my negligence to him, I never forgot it myself. 
That half-crown deficiency, coupled with my uncle's 
admonition, in attention to wliich I had failed^ has 
often recurred to my memory in nper years, and 
preserved me from giving way to a similar neg- 
ligence in transactions not merely involving pence 
and shillings, but pounds and hundreds of pounds. 
I know the comfort and advantage of keeping a 
reeular account. 

Poor Arthur carried his irregularity from little 
things to greater, and has consequently failed of 
success in all his undertakings, and been contin- 
ually involved in difficulties against which a strictly 
regular account, daily meeting his view, would have 
formed no trifling preservative. 

My uncle's knowledge of the law, as well 
as his established character for integrity and 
sound judgment, qualified him to give counsel 
and assistance in matters of property ; and on 
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many occasioos his advice was sought by rdatives 
and (Hends. 

" I have been thinking, cousin Barnaby/' said 
a widow relative of the family, " that it would be 
very proper for me to make a will." 

" I think so too," said my uncle ; " so do it, and 
it will be done." 

" I do not know that there is any immediate 
hurry about it ; my health is very good, and you 
know 1 am the youngest of the ramily." (By 
family she meant a race of cousins, not brothers 
and sisters, for she had none.) 

" A will is better made in health than in sick- 
ness, when there is so nmch to attend to, and so 
Httle capabihty of attention ; and the youngest of 
a family is not always the survivor." 

" True, cousin ; and I should not die sooner 
for having made my will." 

" Certainly not ; but you might live the more 
comfortably." • 

" It is but little I have to leave behind me." 

"The fewer words will be required to describe it." 

" Perhaps some day, cousin, when you are quite 
at leisure, you would draw up something of the 
kind for me to look over." 

*' I am sufficiently at leisure now to give you 
half an hour, which is more than enough for the 
purpose ; let us set about and do it, and then it 
will be done. What is it you wish expressed?" 
My uncle sat down to his desk, folded a sheet of 
paper, and looked for instructions. 

" You take me quite unaware, cousin ; you are 
such a man for the despatch of business. Suppose 
we leave it for the present, and I will see you 
again in a few days." 
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"Well, you must please yourself ; but life is 
uncertain, and for my part, I think no time like 
the present. Is it that you have not made up 
your mind, that you wish to delay ?" 

" No, cousin, .not that ; my mmd is quite made 
up that my little property should eo to cousin 
William and his family. He was a kind friend to 
me when my husband died ; and to him I may say 
I am indebted for having any thing to leave. I 
am sure it is all due to them ; besides, my father's 
nephew does not at all need it, and I am imder 
no sort of obligation to him." 

"True; yet, as he is a first cousin, and the 
nephew of your father, while cousin William is a 
more distant relative, I suppose the former would 
come in as heir-at-law, especially as your little 
property is in freeholds." 

" Well, it is quite right to provide against that ; 
so if you will just set it down, it will be a great 
satisfaction to me." 

My unde in a very few lines expressed the will 
of his relative as to the disposition of her pro- 
perty, (of course taking due care that it should 
be legally explicit,) and handed it over to her for 
approbation. She looked it over, and said, " It will 
do very well; it is exactly what I wish." My 
uncle then proceeded to ring the bill for some of 
the servants to witness the signature. " Stop," 
said the widow, " now it is written, there is no 
such great hurry about the signature. There are 
a few jewels, and my watch, which I should like 
to leave as keepsakes among the younger branches 
of the family. I will look over the things, and 
then it can be siened at any time." 

" Please yoursdf," saidmy uncle, "but remember. 
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a will is nothing till it is signed ; my maxim is, 
• Do it, and it will be done ;' you haye thought 
about it, and set about it, but you have not done it." 

In less than a fortnight after this, my uncle, 
was hastily sent for to see this relative, who was 
alarmingly ill, and expressed an earnest desire to 
see him. He lost no time in visiting her ; but 
she was too far gone to be capable of communicat- 
ing her wishes. It was doubtful whether she even 
recognized him. She shortly after expired. The 
will was found in her pocket unsigned : and her 
little property, contrary to her express wish, passed 
from a worthy family to whom it would have been 
a seasonable and valuable acquisition, and to whom 
the testator was under real obligations, to a rich 
and niggardly old bachelor, whose riches were al- 
ready a burden to him ; but who, when this small 
addition came to him as heir-at-law, had not the 
generosity to relinquish it. 

There was another widow in the family, a person 
in strugghng circumstances, and with a large 
family. " I have Httle or nothing to leave," said 
she, " but I ought to make a will, that after my 
death my children may know what obUgations He 
on me, and what resources there are for meeting 
them." 

" Yes, it would be very well to do so," replied 
a friend ; " it might prevent future misunderstand- 
ings in the family ; though it is to be hoped you 
wm live many years yet, and be placed in much 
better circumstances than you are at present. 
EveiT day you have reason to hope matters will 
mend, and perhaps in the course of a year or two 
you will have realized some property that will 
render it worth making a will." 
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" It is worth makine a will," replied the widow, 
" whether I have any Uiing to leave for my family, 
or only to make provision for evenr one connected 
with me receiving their due. Afiine has been a 
life of struggles ; but, by the blessing of Gbd^ I 
hope to do justly to every one." 

** Yes, I hope you will ; but do not make your- 
self too anxious about it. I think you had better, 
for ihe present, defer making your will, or it will 
always be haunting you, and perhaps impair yoiur 
health, and hasten the event which it contem- 
plates. Come, let us talk on some other subject." 

"No," replied the widow; "having had the 
thought presented to my mind, I will not suffer 
it to escape until it be accomplished. Before I 
eat or sleep I will do it, that it may be done." 

A few minutes* reference to a regular account, 
enabled her at once to perceive and to express the 
true state of her afiBedrs, and her wishes as to the 
disposal of any httle remaining property. 

She did it before she ate, ana she ate her meal 
with a double .relish ; she did it before she slept, 
and she slept with additional tranquillity, from the 
consciousness that such a document was in exist- 
ence. From time to time she had the happiness 
of crossing out some name from the list of those 
to whom she was under engagements ; and she 
Hved to make a will which contained no reference 
to any such engagement, and treated only of the 
disposition of actual property. 

There is one most important class of duties to 
which my uncle's maxim is emphatically applica- 
ble. It IS that of caring for the souls of otners. 
I saw one whom I had regarded as a Christian 
brother on the verge of danger. I had heard 
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nothing to his prejudice, hut I frequently saw him 
come out of a public-house opposite my window. 
"Perhaps," thought I, "he has lawful business 
there ; my suspicions may be groundless, and what 
right haye I to interfere with his affairs ?" Still, 
there was a secret conviction in my mind, that from 
love to his soul and regard to his consistency I 
ought to speak to him. Still this went on from 
day to day, while I resolved it should be done, 
and only deliberated on the most proper and deli- 
cate way of doing it. With how much greater 
promptness and alacrity do we discharge a pleasing 
duty than a trying one ! A week or two elapsed, 
and still my mind and conscience were burdened 
with a sense of neglected obligation. I could, 
bear it no longer ; I resolved immediately to go 
and speak to the party, and intimate my appre- 
hensions respecting him. What was my conster- 
nation on finding that he was in prison, having, 
by the love of liquor, been tempted to defraud his 
employer, and forfeit his good conscience and good 
name! Who can tell, if I had but followed my 
uncle's maxim of promptitude and perseverance, 
and spoken kindly to him the very first time that 
my suspicions were awakened, but I might have 
been the means of reclaiming the wanderer, when 
he had strayed but comparatively a Httle way ? 

A friend of mine had prepared a bed-chamber 
for a visitor, and had omitted to frimish it with a 
Bible. " I will remember it to-morrow," was her 
thought : " it is not necessary again to go to the 
top of the house to-night, and perhaps he has one 
in his trunk ;" but the counter thought prevailed, 
" Perhaps he has not ; perhaps, too, if I neglect 
it to-night, I may forget it to-morrow; I will do 
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it, and it will be done." She returned, and placed 
a Bible on his table. With him, a Bible was a 
new appendage to a bed-chamber. It excited his 
attention, invited his perusal, and was made the 
power of Grod unto his salvation. " Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might," in 
every affiiir that is deserving of any attention ; but 
above all, in those great affairs which relate to 
the eternal welfare of ourselves or others. 

"Do it, and it will be done." With what 
solemn emphasis does this apply to the infinite 
concern of a personal application to Christ for Ufe 
and salvation ! Intentions, purposes, and resolu- 
tions, never saved a soul. The nearest step to 
the door of the ark, if short of an actual entrance, 
was short of preservation. The manslayer might 
perish within sight and reach of the gate of the 
city of refuge : and the youth who lacked one 
thing, unless he obtained it, perished for want of 
the one thing needful. How unspeakably import- 
ant, then, is it, immediately and decidedly to choose 
and secure an interest in that good part which 
shall never be taken away. 

In conclusion, I will sum up a few of my uncle's 
arguments for enforcing his favourite maxim. 

" Do it, and it will be secured against the pos- 
sibiUty of being left undone." 

" Do it while you have leisure, that it may be 
better done than if done in a hurry." 

" Do it, that you may have time to review your 
work, and correct or improve it if required." 

" Do it thoroughly, tnat you may not have the 
injury and disgrace of its being lefl half done." 

" Do it yourself, that you may not be disap- 
pointed by trusting to others." 
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" Do it, that your mind may be relieved from 
die burden of neglected duty." 

" Do it, that you may be ready to derive all 
ihe advantages resulting from having done it." 

" Do it, mat you may enjoy the satisfaction of 
having accompHshed something worth the doing. 
The apostle Paul was no legalist ; and ^et the re- 
trospection was very dear to him, of havmg fought 
a good fight, and finished his course, and kept 
the faith, 2 Tim. iv. 7. While no man was more 
ready than he to admit, 'Yet not I, but the grace 
of Grod which was in me' — 'by the grace of God 
I am what I am,' it was matter of rejoicing to him 
that the grace bestowed upon him was not in vain," 
1 Cor. XV. 10. 

" Do it, that you may not have to mourn over 
lost opportunities that can never be recalled." 

"Do it, that however small your abihties and 
opportunities, you may enjoy the honourable tes- 
timony, ' She hath done what she could.' " Matt, 
xiv. 8. 

" Do it, in humble hope that the blesdng of 
God may crown your feeble endeavours, and cause 
them to result in use^ilness and honour far beyond 
your present calculations. ' Be diligent that ye 
may be found of him in peace,' 2 Pet. iii. 14. 
' And let us not be weary in well-doing : for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not,' " Gel. vi. 9. 

Cousin Frank reminds me that in my illustra- 
tions of Uncle Bamaby's favourite maxim, I have 
overlooked one of his appHcations of the sentiment. 
" Do it, and it will be done, and will not thrust 
out or interfere with the discharge of future 
duties." " Surely," s&js Frank, " you cannot 
have forgotten that vexatious servant of my uncle's. 
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who always had on his tongue's end the answer, 
* I am doing, sir, what you bid me.' His whole 
course was a profession of obedience, connected 
with the practice of disobedience. No doubt this 
sUght reference will recall to your mind twenty 
instances of his provoking conduct. I remember 
old Mrs. Rogers (who, you know, always super- 
intended the brewing) ordering him to take the 
cart and fetch home some malt, charging him to 
be there before six o'clock, or the malt-house 
would be shut ; and after his return, to bring in 
fiiel for the copper, which was to be lighted early 
in the morning. When Mrs. Rogers appeared 
next morning in the brewhouse, expecting to find 
the copper boiling, she found the water cold, and 
the fire unlighted ; and, not quite without an ex- 
pression of anger, called to George to inquire the 
reason of the neglect. ' Yes, ma'am, I will do it 
directly ; I am just cutting up the wood as you 
bid me,' was his provoking reply. 'But I de- 
sired you to cut tne wood last night, after you 
returned from the maltster's.' • Yes, ma'am ; 
but I was not back in time : it was dark when I 
returned.' Wishing to cut short the idle fellow's 
excuses, and, perhaps too, anxious for the preserv- 
ation of her own temper, the good woman made 
no further remarks, but bade him hasten to light 
the copper fire. The copper was boiled, and 
emptiea, and filled again, and that stage of the 
process of brewing had arrived at which the malt 
should be put to the liquor. When Mrs. Rogers 
directed her trusted aide-de-camp to bring the 
malt, he replied, * I am just going to fetch it, as 
you bid me ;' and forthwith was seen mounted in 
the cart, and driving out of the court-yard. IMore 
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than an hour elapsed before his return. In that 
time the water in the tub had become too cold for 
mixing ; the fire under the copper had gone out ^ 
the whole process was entirely deranged ; and the 
brewing was necessarily postponed to another day, 
all the previous labour and expense having been 
entirely wasted. On the return of George, the 
following conversation ensued. 'George, why 
did you not go for the malt last night, as I bid 
your 'I did, ma'am; but the place was i^ut up.* 
' Then it was after six o'clock : I told you to go 
before six.' ' Yes, ma'am ; but I was watering 
the garden, as the gardener bid me; I was 
follrced to do that first, because he told me to do 
it before breakfast in the morning.' 'And 
why did you not water the garden before break- 
fast?' 'Because, ma'am, I had to clean the 
shoes and get in wood, which I was bid to do 
the night before.' Thus, I suppose he might 
have gone back through the whole period of his 
servitude, giving as a reason for present neglect of 
orders, that he was engaged in tbe performance of 
others formerly given. There was a something of 
honesty and good feeling about the man, mat 
inclined my uncle to exercise long patience with 
him, and to make many efforts to break through 
his idle, procrastinating habits ; but at last he 
was discharged uncured, if not incurable. I recol- 
lect, in connexion with some of George's vexatious 
neglects, my uncle remarking that ' present duties 
are often neglected, because we are busy about 
something that ought to have been done hours or 
days before.' The performance of a seemingly 
small duty, in its proper time, leaves the attention 
and energies free for the due discharge of the 
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more important; while an omission or delay in 
the smallest matter often involves an almost end- 
less train of confusion and neglect. It is only by 
the timely discharge of every duty, that we can, in 
any degree — at best it will be but in a very humble 
degree — attain the satisfaction of saying, at the 
dose of any given period, and at the close of life 
itself, *I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me tp do, ' " John xvii. 4. 



AN INOFFENSIVE MAN. 



The conversation at my Uncle Baraaby^s table, 
one day, happened to turn on the intended mar- 
riage of my cousin Ellen, Frank's eldest sister. A 
gontleman present spoke in the highest terms of 
Ellen, as a most amiable and accomplished young 
woman. He expressed his hope that in the con- 
templated union she might enjoy as much happi- 
ness as she was likely to confer ; and said he had 
not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Mortimer ; but, 
turning to my uncle, added, "I hope, sir, the 
match is entirely satisfactory to you." "Very 
much so," replied my uncle. "Mortimer is an 
excellent, I may add, an inoffensive man ; as much 
so as any man with whom I am acquainted." 

" That is but negative pr^kise," said Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the gentleman who hM introduced the sub- 
ject. " I should exceedingly regret to see so fine 
and sensible a yoimg woman as Ellen Tatnall, 
throw herself away on a harmless noodle. But is 
it not very remarkable, that men of talent are fre- 
quently known to choose women of inferior under- 
standing ; and that very superior women consent 
to tie themselves for life to mere dolts in point of 
intellect and acquirement ?" 

"True," said another gentleman present; "I 
have often grieved, and often blushed, for those 
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ill-assorted matches, in which one party is utterly 
incapable of appreciating the merits of the other ; 
and where no community of tastes and pursuits 
can possibly subsist. A particular friend of mine, 
a man of fine talents, and highly cultivated mind, 
has made an entire sacrifice of domestic happiness 
by marrying a beautiful simpleton : harmless, in- 
deed, and kind-hearted, but incapable of half an 
hour's rational conversation with her husband, and 
utterly unqualified to educate his children. For 
want of an intelligent companion to share his fire- 
side, the poor man is completely confined to his 
library, or compelled to go abroad to seek society." 

" Poor man, indeed !'* said my uncle ; " and jet 
I know not whether pity is justly due to the man 
of superior intellect, who marries a fool. It is a 
matter in which a person, possessing even a mode- 
rate portion of common sense, cannot be deceived. 
Artfulness may conceal, and love may be too blind 
to discover, defects in temper, or deficiencies in 
education and manners ; but a fool cannot open 
his or her hps without proclaiming the fact. Folly 
betrays itself, and cannot be hid; and the man 
who, for the sake of a pretty face, or a full purse, 
attaches himself to a woman void of understand- 
ing, richly deserves all the dissatisfaction and 
mortification to which he has exposed himself." 

Mr. H. — He certainly does. But must we award 
the same meed of blame, without pity, to the 
highly gifted female, who, with a more acute and 
delicate perception, and finer sensibilities, falls into 
the same mistake ? At all events, it is matter of 
deep regret that such a surmise should rest on the 
amiable and talented Ellen Tatnall. 

Uncle. — My dear sir, what surmise ? I should 

H 
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«f h^ intellectual attainments, and of hijrh-flown 
Xd^kms profession. For my part, I am iriclirier] 
"•o reckon it an attainment of no mean order, and 
fBe that discovers the exercise of sound g«'iod sense 
and genuine piety, to maintain a conscience and a 
deportment void of offence, a blameless and lovely 
Omsistency of character with the dictates iA reason, 
Uie claims of justice, and the rerjuirements and 
principles of Christianity. I believe it is much 
Mder to be brilliant than to be inoffensive. 

"I stand corrected," said Mr. Hamilton. " An 
inoffensive man w an estimable character ; and I re- 
joice that in assigning this character to the chosen 
of my amiable young friend. Miss Tatnall, you 
flonvey no disparaging reflection on his intellectual 
powers and attainments." 

Here the conversation took a different turn; 
jbut as Frank was jealous for the honour of his 
lister's choice, and as the attention of both of us 
awakened lo the subject of harmlessness of 
cter, we introduced it again at the breakfast 
hopii]^ to elicit some further remarks from 
Bcie. in this we were not disappointed. The 
; IB the substance of our conversation : — 

^ i. — ^I have been thinking, uncle, a great 

p-dioiit harmlessness and inoffensiveness of 
ir. "Will yon please to tell me in what 
you particularly applied the characteristic 
Mortimer? 

, — I vnll answer your question, Frank, by 
Jjid Henry Mortimer ever give you 

I, no, uncle: he is so uniformly kind 
never experienced any t\\vw^ Vw. 
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Uncle. — Do you recollect an instance in his 
conduct which was calculated to wound any per- 
son; or at which any person could justly take 
oiFence ? 

Frank. — No ; indeed I do not. He is kind to 
every hody, and every body seems to love him. 

Uncle. — Have you ever seen him act in such 
a manner as surprised and struck you with an 
imcomfortable sense of its inconsistency with his 
general character, and the expectations you had 
Formed of him ? 

Frank. — No, uncle ; I never did. Did you? 

Uncle. — Certainly not. He is one on whom, 
as much as on any fellow-creature, dependence can 
be placed. I am satisfied, that having taken up 
certain principles, he will act in conformity with 
them. Have you ever seen in him a selfish dis- 
regard, or inconsideration of the taste, feeHngs, 
and claims of others ? 

Frank. — No ; but I have often seen him deny 
himself to give pleasure to others. 

Uncle. — Have you ever had reason to suspect 
him of duplicity, or insincerity ? that in perform- 
ing a seemingly kind action, he was in reaUty 
serving some selfish purpose ? 

Frank. — No, no, uncle; I am sure he would 
abhor the thought of it. 

Uncle. — ^Well, if all these features belong to 
his character, I think he may justly claim that of 
an inofiensive man. 

Frank. — ^Yes, uncle ; I am sure he may. I 
wish, as you said yesterday to Mr. Hamilton, that 
the phrase was not so commonly applied to weak, 
silly people, of whom the most that can be said is, 
that they are not mischievous or quarrelsome ; and 
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who, though they do no hann in the world, do no 
good. 

Uncle. — I very much question, Frank, whe- 
ther there are any such people : if there are, 
they cannot lay claim to the character of inoffen- 
siveness. Apathy and indolence are exceedingly 
offensive, provokmg, and injurious. In a world 
where there is so much good to he done, and so 
much allotted to the share of every individual as 
his positive duty, I do not see how any one can 
fail to discharge that duty without inciuring posi- 
tive guilt. The slothful and unprofitable servant 
is justly condemned as "wicked," Matt. xxv. 18, 
26. In speaking of an inoffensive man, I really 
think we must entirely banish from our minds the 
idea of an indolent or useless one. 

A speech of Captain Tankerville's happened to 
have been heard and recollected by me, though no 
one else in the company seemed to have taken 
much notice of it. — By the way, he can never be 
called an inoffensive man, who says silly things in 
the presence of children. Incalculable mischief 
may result from it ; injury which is not rendered 
less criminal by the iuconsideration with which it is 
inflicted. 

"Uncle," said I, "the captain said, it was a 
libel upon a gentleman to call him inoffensive. An 
inoffensive man was no better than the ass in a 
sand cart, the horse in a mill, or the turnspit dog 
at a kitchen fire." 

Uncle. — ^All very respectable animals in their 
places, because they are useful according to their 
own abilities and opportunities. I wish every 
gentleman were as useful and honourable. A man, 
however, is better than a beast, because he is 
H 2 
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endowed with higher powers, and if he emplojft 
them aright, he does so upon noble principles ; and 
the higher our capabilities, if they are improved, the 
greater is our sphere of usefiilness, and our meed 
of honour. But beware, my dear boys, of admit- 
ting the world's false principle which alhes, if not 
identifies, talents with wickedness, and imbeciHty 
with goodness. It is true that they are some- 
times seen in connexion, but not always. Some 
men seem to have talents for wickedness, and for 
nothing else ; and some highly gifted men are as 
harmless as if they had no power of doing mis- 
chief; and, again to use the words of a writer 
already quoted, " inoffensiveness is peculiarly at- 
tractive, when it is combined with qualities that 
would render a man dangerous without it : where 
the subhme is softened by the beautiful; where 
the simpUcity of the babe, tempers the wisdom of 
the sage." My venerable friend Dr. Reynolds is 
a fine example of this. It is impossible to come 
in contact with him, and not have the feelings both 
of reverence and love called forth ; reverence for 
his evident superiority of character, and love for 
his meekness and benignity. Are you not con- 
scious of such feelings ? 

Frank. — Yes, uncle; it is impossible to be 
uncomfortable in his society ; for though, as you 
say, his excellences command our reverence, there 
is nothing about him to discourage or confound. 
His gentleness and kindness of manner seem to 
invite and encourage to the imitation of his exam- 
ple, though it be but at a humble distance. I have 
experienced somewhat the same kind of feelings, 
when in company with the noble lord who visited 
you lately. 
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Uncle. — ^Yes ; he is another of my inoffensive 
men. In each of the three individuals to whom 
we have alluded, there is nothing to excite, in the 
mind of a stranger, disgust or prejudice against 
the order of society to which he belongs ; but 
rather, what would give a favourable prepossession 
for his sake. I wiU venture to say, that should 
you be introduced to a barrister, a clergyman, or a 
peer, whose manners were coarse, haughty, re- 
pulsive, you would be disappointed and shocked, 
not merely at the incongruity of the thing itself, 
but on account of the favourable association estab- 
lished in your mind, between those orders of 
society, and the characters of Henry Mortimer, 
Dr. Reynolds, and my noble friend. 

Frank. — Yes, uncle, I am sure I should. Well, 
I am glad this conversation was brought up. I 
hope it will teach me not to think meanly of an 
inoffensive man; but rather, to aspire aner the 
character as truly honourable. 

Samuel. — I wish uncle would be so kind as 
tell us exactly what he means by being inoffensive, 
so that we may be able clearly to understand and 
remember it. 

Uncle. — You have assigned me no very easy 
task, Samuel. There is no difficulty in perceiving 
when persons act offensively, nor, perhaps, in point- 
ing out how they might and ought to have acted 
differently. It is not so easy to lay down abstract 
rules for inoffensiveness. Nor, indeed, do I think 
I could do it, without calling to my mind some 
actual examples of transgression. Well, we will 
endeavour to recollect a few particulars. 

Sincerih/ is the basis of all real excellence, and 
he who would be inoffensive, must, in the first place. 
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be sincere ; like Nathanael, " an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile," John i. 47; or, like a 
greater than Nathanael, " who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth," 1 Pet. ii. 22. This 
is the invariable characteristic of the harmlessness 
recommended in Scripture. Without it, blandness 
of manners, however specious, is but superficial 
and temporary. Venom is treasured within, which 
only waits an occasion to act as offensively as 
can be imagined. ''In malice, be ye children; 
but in understanding be men," 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 
" I would have you wise unto that which is good, 
and simple concerning evil," Bom. xvi. 19. The 
great apostle of the Gentiles, who could with 
holy boldness appeal to those among whom he had 
laboured, as to the holy, just, and unblameable 
manner in which he had behaved himself among 
them, 1 Thess. ii. 10, continually cherished the 
testimony of conscience, " that in simpUcity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by 
the grace of God, he had had his conversation in 
the world," and especially among them, 2 Cor. 
i. 12. His great soUcitude and prayer for his 
beloved flock was, that they might "be sincere 
and without offence till the day of Christ," Phil, 
i. 10 ; and his great apprehension was, lest their 
" minds should be corrupted from the simphcity 
that is in Christ," 2 Cor. xi. 3. Remember, then« 
if you would be inoffensive, you must be sincere. 

An inoffensive man is one who maintains the 
rule over his temper. The man of peevish, irri- 
table, malignant temper is continually giving and 
taking offence. 

Samuel. — Do you think, uncle, that people 
can help their temper 1 
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Uncle. — Yes, Samuel, undoubtedly I do. 
People may boast of having easy tempers, or 
excuse their \iolent and improper conduct, by lay- 
ing the blame on a naturally bad temi)er : aiul no 
doubt there is a difference in natural temj)er ; but 
this I am sure of, true Christiaii meekness is not 
the natural product of the cornipt heart of man : 
it is implanted there by the Holy Si)irit of God ; 
and it is a boimden duty to cultivate its growth 
by constant watchfulness and prayer. He who 
conscientiously does so, whatever may have been 
his natural temper, will find himself enabled, by 
Divine grace, in this respect to maintain a con- 
science void of offence. Remember, my boys, a 
hasty, unkind, resentful word, though it mav be 
repented of and forgiven, can never be recalled ; 
and the person who suffers himself to utter such 
words, however speedily and deeply he may reeret 
his fault, and endeavour to make reparation, lias 
forfeited the character of an inoffensive man. If 
ever, therefore, you should be temi)ted to speak 
or to feel unkindly, endeavour to bring before your 
mind the lovely example (and pray that you may 
have grace to imitate it) of Ilim whose meekness 
was never ruffled ; " who, when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again ; when he suffcred, he threatened 
not ;" and in all this he left us an example, that 
we should follow in his steps, 1 Pet. ii. 21 — 
23. Cultivate "a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price," 1 Pet. iii. 4. 
You find I am quoting again from the writings of 
the apostle Peter. In them there is much about 
meekness. Doubtless he wrote under the imme- 
diate direction of the Spirit of iuspitalvow \ \\vLt flj& 
hJI the sacred writings display sotiu^VXvvw^ ^^ ^''i 
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character of the penmen, it seems as if, heing con- 
scious that in early Ufe his rash and impetuous 
temper had heen a frequent occasion of ofPence ; 
and haying, as he became wiser, and more matured 
and mellowed in Christian experience, been more 
and more deeply impressed with a sense of the 
value and importance of meekness, he was hence 
solicitous to recommend it to the attention and 
cultivation of others. 

My uncle proceeded to observe, that if we wished 
to cultivate a meek and inofPensive temper, we 
must pay attention to trifles. 

Frank took from his pocket a small volume, and 
begged permission to read a few lines, which he 
justTv thought illustrative of the subject. They 
are trom the pen of Hannah More, in a poem oa 
Sensibihty. 

** Since trifles make the sum of human things. 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life*s best joys consist in peace and ease. 
And though but few can serve, yet all may please; 
Oh let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence ; 
To spread large bounties^ though vre wish in vain. 
Yet all may shun the guilt of giving pain/* 

My uncle expressed himself pleased with the 
aptness of Frank's quotation, and went on to 
remark — 

An inoffensive man must be a proficient in the 
government of his tongue : for the tongue is a fre- 
quent cause of offence. How often has an unkind, 
a hasty, or a censorious word given pain to be- 
loved friends ! How offensive is the haughty and 
contemptuous speech of a superior in station, and 
the pert reply of a dependent! Hence, in the 
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lovely code of Christian morals, the pareiit is 
directed not to provoke his children to wrath, 
£ph. vi. 4 ; Col. iii. 21 ; the master is enjoined to 
forbear threatening, £ph. vi. 9 ; the child is taught 
to cultivate that honour and reverence which would 
secure a suitable and respectful manner of speak- 
ii^ ; and the servant is rorbidden to answer again, 
Titus ii. 9. 

The speech of levity, frivolity, and foUy, the 
language of discontent or ungrateful murmuring, 
cannot but be grievous and offensive to the wise 
and good ; yet how apt are we all, in one way or 
other, thus to transgress ! Too often, like David, 
we have "said in our haste," Psa. cxvi. 11, words 
for which we have afterwards seen occasion to 
apologise. If we were duly alive to this, we should, 
Ukc Asaph, check our improper thoughts, lest 
they should break out into words, and grieve or 
injure others. " If I say, I will speak mus ; be- 
hold, I should offend against the generation of 
thy children," Psa. Ixxiii. 15. We shoiUd take 
heed to our ways, that we sin not with our tongue, 
Psa. xxxix. 1 ; and we should beg of Grod to set a 
watch before our mouth, and to keep the door of 
our Ups, Psa. cxli. 3 ; and, " if any man offend not 
in word, the same is a perfect man, and able also 
to bridle the whote body," James iii. 2. 

Frank. — O uncle, I begin to fear that the 
character of an inoffensive man is very rare ; and 
that splendid talents, and detached acts of virtue, 
are far more common and easy than the attainment 
of that despised quality of inoffensiveness. 

Uncle. — I am qmte of your opinion, Frank. 
One thing, however, you must bear m mind, when 
we speak of inoffensiveness, in any fallen creature^ 
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it must be in a comparative and qualified sense ; 
" for there is not a just man upon earth, that doeth 
good, and sinneth not," Eceles. vii. 20 ; but in 
many things, we all offend, James iii. 2. Nothing 
more can be said of the very best of men, than 
that such is his habitual desire and disposition : 
perfection of attainment belongs not to this world. 

Frank. — ^And yet there is a real and visible 
difference. Some people seem to live only in mis- 
chief and offensiveness, while others are harmless, 
benevolent, and excellent ; no doubt they have 
their faults, and lament over them ; but it would 
be difficult for others to point them out. I know 
more than one such character. 

Uncle. — I think you do, Frank; and I hope 
it will be your constant endeavour to resemble 
them. Well, to lay claim to the character of in- 
offensiveness, a man must be possessed of a right 
spirit, a spirit of humility, forbearance, benevo- 
lence, and candour; for the proud man will be 
continually giving offence, by trampling on the 
claims, and wounding the feelings of others, in 
order to secure that distinction which he supposes 
is due to himself. The man of an angry spirit 
will find and make occasions of offence, whether 
or not they exist; while a spirit of Christian 
forbearance would lead us to overlook many griev- 
ances ; to suffer long, and be kind ; to be gentle, 
courteous, and patient to all men ; and enable us 
to fulfil and exemplify the wise resolution : 

" I'll not willingly offend. 
Nor be easily offended ; 
What's amiss I'll strive to mend, 
And endure what can't be mended." 
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Frank again quoted from Hannah More. 

** The mild forbearance at a brother*! fault, 
The angry word snpprcM'd, the taunting thought 
Subduing and subdued ; the petty strife, 
Which clouds the colour of domestic life ; 
The sober comfort, all the pence which springs 
From the large aggregate of little things ; 
On these small cares of daughter, wife, or friend, 
The almost sacred joys of homo depcncl." 

My uncle then proceeded : 

Well, then, a spirit of selfishness is continually 
embroiling a man in contentions and litigations 
about what he shall grasp, and what he shall hold, 
while his own interests are made paramount to the 
interests and happiness of all the world beside. 
Such a man is anything rather than inoffensive ; 
no, if we would attain this character, we must take 
a benevolent pleasure in the happiness of others, 
and by sometimes forgetting our own, we shall find 
that we have most effectually promoted it. A trulv 
benevolent man is in a constant good humour with 
himself and all around him. 

Then a spirit of candour is necessary to regulate 
our conduct towards those who differ from us in 
sentiment or practice. Bigotry is always quarrel- 
' some ; but candour and Uberality, without any 
compromise of truth, will render us inoffensive, 
by teaching us to give credit for sincerity and 
rationality even to those who differ from us ; to 
abstain from rude and illiberal interference with, 
or reflection on their practices, and even their pre- 
judices ; to cherish good-will to them in all things ; 
cordially to co-operate with them, as far as we 
consistently can do so ; and, if really called m^wvIq 
differ from them, to take care t\iat "ve «^^«^k \5ft& 
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truth in love, and that we are actuated not hy a 
desire for victory, but bv a love of truth, and that 
cordial love of our brother, which a genuine love 
of truth would dictate. One fruitful source of 
offence in society is, the habit of indiscriminate and 
often undeserved censure of the principles, conduct, 
and motives of those who differ from us, especially 
in poUtics or reUgion ; and such a habit the Chris- 
tian and the gentleman should carefully guard 
against, if he wishes to maintain a conscience and 
a deportment void of offence. 

Frank. — I am always sorry when people get to 
disputing in company. Instead of convincing each 
other, they generallv leave off with worse feeUngs, 
and more bitter prejudices, than they began. 

Uncle. — ^Yes; I have seen a whole company 
set scowling at one another, and almost ready to 
fulminate anathemas against friends whom they 
really love and esteem, by one ill-natured and ill- 
timed remark of an angry zealot ; especially if the 
remark was clothed in the garb of ridicule or 
sarcasm. This reminds me of another feature in 
the character of the inoffensive man. If he hap- 
pens to possess wit, he will be sure to chasten it 
by virtue. One who possesses a talent for repartee, , 
and lays the reins on the neck of his imagination, 
and gives utterance to his saUies as fast as they 
present themselves, will not be long without giving 
offence, and inflicting wounds which he may bit- 
terly regret, but cannot easily repair ; and 
" Who, for the poor renown of being smart, 
Would plant a dagger in a brother's heart ? " 

Here Frank again took out his book, and read 
the following passages from the same amiable 
author. 
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^ The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 
The obvious satire, or implied dislike ; 
The sneer equivocal, the harsh reply, 
And all the cruel language of the eye ; 
The artful injury, whose venom'd dart 
Scarce wounds the hearing, while it stabs the heart ; 
The guarded phrase, whose meaning kills; yet told. 
The listener wonders how you thought it cold. 
Small slights, neglect, unmix'd perhaps with hate. 
Make up in number what they want in weight; 
These, and a thousand griefs minute as these, 
Corrode our comfort, and destroy our ease.** 



•* What lively pleasui-e to divine 
The thought implied, the hinted line ; 
To feel allusion's artful force. 
And trace the image to its source ! 
Quick memory blends her scatterM rays, 
Till fancy kindles at the blaze ; 
The works of ages start to view. 
And ancient wit elicits new. 
But wit and parts, if these we praise, 
What noble altars should we raise. 
Those sacrifices could we see. 
Which Wit, O Virtue, makes to thee; 
At once the rising thought to dash. 
To quench at once the burning lash ; 
The shining mischief to subdue. 
And lose the praise and pleasure too. 
Though Venus' self, could you detect her. 
Imbuing with her richest nectar 
The thought unchaste ; to check that thought. 
To spurn the praise so dearly bought, 
This is high principle's control ! 
This is true continence of soul ! 
Blush, heroes, at your cheap ronown, 
A vanquish'd realm, a plunder'd crown. 
Your conquests were to gain a name : 
This conquest triumphs over fame. 
So pure its e&sence, 'twere destroy'd. 
If known ; and if commended, void. 
Amidst the brightest truths believed. 
Amidst the fiurest deeds achieved. 
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Shall stand recorded and admired. 
That Virtue sunk what Wit inspired.** 

H. Murk. 

"With some hesitation I ventured to repeat a few 
lines, which I thought applicable, from the beau- 
tiful poems of Cowper. In general, I found it 
much better, when in company with my uncle and 
Frank, to listen to what they had to say, than to 
interpose remarks of my own. When I did speak, 
they treated me with candour and encouragement ; 
and on that occasion particularly commended my 
apposite quotation. 

" Is sparkling wit the world's exclusive right? 
The fixM fee simple of the vain and light? 
Can hopes of heaven, bright prospects of an hour, 
That come to waft us out of sorrow's power, 
Obscure or quench a faculty, that finds 
Its happiest soil in the screnest minds? 
Religion curbs, indeed, its wanton play, 
And brings the trifler under rig'rous sway; 
But gives it usefulness unknown before. 
And, purifying, makes it shine the more. 
A Christian's wit is inoffensive light ; 
A beam that aids, but never grieves the sight : 
Vig'rous in age, as in the flush of youth, 
*Tis alwa) s active on the side of truth ; 
Temperance and peace insure its healthful state, 
And make it brightest at its latest date." 

COWPKR. 

After these quotations had been made and ap- 
proved, my uncle proceeded to observe, that an 
inoffensive man would be observant of his habits. 
He is not an inoffensive man who selfishly engrosses 
the fireside seat, or stands in front of the fire on 
a cold day ; who greedily appropriates an undue 
share of the greatest deUcacy at table ; who ex- 
poses a whole company to inconvenience, or breaks 
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up an agreeable party for the sake of some personal 
indulgence ; who insists on having all his whims 
nratifiedy whatever expense, inconvenience, or 
ntigue may be thereby entailed on others ; who 
obtrudes subjects of conversation which are either 
offensive or uninteresting to others ; who, in a 
word, fills up the character of a selfish man. A 
selfish man cannot be inoffensive. 

The same remarks my uncle applied to persons 
of indolent and unpunctual habits. He who does 
not discharge his own duties, and fulfil his own 
engagements in due time, must be continually 
clashmg with those of others ; and as it is really 
injurious, so it is justly offensive to those who 
know the value of time, to be robbed of it by the 
indolence and irregularity of others. 

Habits of discontent and ingratitude were alluded 
to, as forfeiting the character of an inoffensive man. 
He who richly shares the undeserved boimties of 
Heaven ; and whom all around him kindly exert 
themselves to serve, and please, and make happy ; 
and yet indul^s a fretful, repining, murmuring 
spirit ; sins against his best Benefactor, destroys his 
own peace, and renders himself offensive to those 
in whose eyes he ought to make himself amiable, 
by a spirit of gratitude and cheerfulness. 

My uncle next remarked, that for a man to be 
inoffensive, he must maintain uniform consistency 
with his reUgious profession. The inoffensive 
man, he said, will be sacredly fearful of injuring 
the honour of religion, and causing the way of 
truth to be evil spoken of ; he will be tender of 
the purity of another's mind, the peace of another's 
conscience, and the honour of another's name. 
It is enjoined on Christians to be harmless and 
I 2 
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holy ; to " give none offence, neither to the Jews, 
nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God ;'* to 
abstain from every thing whereby a brother stum- 
bleth, or is offended, or is made weak ; to take 
heed that they offend not one of these Httle ones ; 
to " follow after the things which make for peace, 
and things wherewith one may edify another ;" and 
to have their conversation in the world, honest and 
exemplary; that whereas the men of the world 
speak against them as evil-doers, they may be con- 
strained, by their good works which they behold, to 
glorify God in the day of visitation. Those pro- 
fessors of reUgion who cause divisions in the church 
— of whom their ministers must, with a sigh, warn 
the yoimg disciple to avoid their society, and not 
to imitate their example, and of whom the world 
may tauntingly inquire. What do ye more than 
others ? — ^manifest, too plainly, that they have no 
claims to the character of inoffensiveness. Perhaps 
they may be inclined to despise aad think meanly 
of it, and to overlook or evade the appHcation of 
that awM sentence, which appears evidently 
pointed at them, '' It must needs be that offences 
come ; but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh!" Matt, xviii. 7. 

My uncle concluded the conversation by reading 
a few Unes from the book he had already referred 
to. Jay's Life of Winter. 

" It has been justly observed, ' The craftiest 
villain is the greatest fool, and the harmless Chris- 
tian is the wisest man.' It is true that inoffensive- 
ness and talents do not always go together, neither 
do wickedness and wit ; a man of inferior endow- 
ments, with an honest and good heart, is a far 
more valuable character than, one oi ^e«L\fcx ^^sc^^c* 
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cities, who, while he has the wisdom of the ser- 
pent, has the poison too. Call this quahty, if you 
please, even an infantile property, provided you 
remember a piece of history. * At the same time 
came the disciples unto Jesus, saying. Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? And Jesus 
called a little child unto him, and set him in the 
midst of them, and said. Verily I say unto you. 
Except ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven.' Matt, xviii. 1 — 3. So much more valuable 
in his followers, and in his judgment, are the simpU- 
city and innocency of a child, than the corruscations 
of intellect, the speculations of philosophy, the in? 
trigues of poUticians, and the exploits of heroes I " 
I am happy to close by saying, after twenty-five 
years of intimate acquaintance with my cousin 
Mortimer, that while 1 never saw any reason to 
impeach his understanding, taste, education, or 
manly spirit ; his lively deportment, the happiness 
of his family circle, his usefulness in the church, 
the happy influence of his example, and the uni- 
versal respect and love which he has attracted 
wherever he is known, fully prove, that he has not 
forfeited, nor has he reason to be ashamed of, the 
character of an inoffensive man. 



'' IF I WERE you; 



" If I were you, Frank," said Arthur Longley, 
*' I would certainly crop the ears and tail of that 
Shetland pony ; he looks as uncouth as a hermit." 

" Perhaps if I were you," repHed Frank, with 
a smile, "I should do so; but being myself, I 
think and feel differently, and therefore I act dif- 
ferentljr. To me, the beauty of an animal is his 
being just what his Creator designed him ; all the 
torturings of art I consider to result in positive 
deformity." 

Arthur pursued his argument, and endeavoured 
to persuade Frank to adopt his views, or at least 
to follow his suggestions ; but Frank was not so 
easily moved, and the pony passed through life 
in full possession of all his appurtenances. 

" If I were you, Emily," said a gaily dressed 
young lady to a friend of mine, whom she met at 
a tea party, " I should be perfectly ashamed to be 
seen in that old velvet pelisse of yours." 

*'Why?" inquired Emily: "it is a very good 
pelisse, and I am not conscious of any disgrace 
connected with it ; I came by it very honestly." 

" Ridiculous ! who ever dreamed any thing to 
the contrary ? But you have worn it, to my 
certain knowledge, the last three winters." 

"Well, that is more to the manufacturer's 
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honour than to my disgrace. If it ser\'es uie 
three winters more, so much the better/* 

" Now really, Emily, if I were you, I should 
be ashamed to make such a niggardly speech, 
when every body knows you could afford to have 
a new one every winter if you chose it." 

" Every body is very knowing ; but while 
others have new dresses as often as they please 
without my interference, I think they have no 
right to be scandalized at my wearing mine as 
long as I think proper.** 

** Oh, certainly not ! You have an undoubted 
right to do as you please; I only say that I 
should do very differently, if I were in your 
place. As it is> though I could not well afford 
it, I have bought an India shawl and a silk 
pelisse this winter ; and thev really begin to look 
shabby already. However, it is almost time to 
be thinking about something for spring variety. 
I only wish I had your purse ; instead of being 
known year after year by one old peUsse, I would 
have something rresh every season, if not every 
month. You know we ought to do so to make 
good for trade.'* 

" I am not sure that we are under any obUga- 
tion, for the good of trade, to lay out so much 
money upon personal apparel as to circumscribe 
our resources for other purposes ; then, too, our 
requirements in the articles of dress are very much 
affected by our habits in other respects. You 
say, if you were me, you should dress very differ- 
ently from what I do. But 1 think it very Hkely 
that if I were you, or went into company as much 
as you do, and saw those around me following 
every new variety of fashion, I should soon fancy 
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that I must do the same. But my hahits are 
very retired, I seldom mix in gay society ; aud if 
my apparel is all that is requiml for comfort and 
respectabihty, there are so few persons likely to 
take the trouble of noticing it, that I have no 
temptation to bestow upon it more time and 
money than are necessary." 

Now Emily was always neat and well-dressed. 
To say the truth, I had already been much struck 
with her appearance, which was as remote from 
carelessness and shabbiness as it was from fan- 
tastic fashion and superfluous display; and the 
good sense and candour which she discovered in 
her defence of herself and her velvet peHsse, con- 
firmed my previous good opinion of her, which 
an increasingly intimate acquaintance of many 
years' standing has in no respect weakened. Her 
very countenance and expression convinced me 
that niggardliness formed no part of her character. 
I could not feel so sure that the lavish profusion 
of her young antagonist was altogether free from 
mean selfishness. However, with that I will not 
interfere ; but I may question whether she who 
said, "If I were you, Emily, I would spend 
much more on personal decorations," if she had 
been Emily, would always have economized her 
personal expenses to preserve the nurse of her 
childhood from parish dependence, and to bestow 
education on the destitute orphan of the friend 
of her youth. 

"If I were you, Mortimer," said Captain 
Tankerville, when my cousin Ellen was detained 
from a dinner party by attention to a Uttle one 
who had the measles, "if I were you, I would 
not suffer my wife to immure herself in the nur- 
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9cry. It is really a shame for society to be de- 
prived of her attractions. I am sure even Uncle 
jSamaby must cry out against the young interlo- 
pers for depriving him of his favourite organist. 
kllen certainly might have trusted the nurses 
for one day, rather than inflict disappointment 
on such a party as this." The captain looked 
at my uncle, as if half hoping for his support. 
My uncle returned the look, as if he had no remark 
to make. The captain directly appealed to my 
uncle, whether, ii he had been Mortimer, he 
would not have insisted on his wife leaving her 
nursery for a few hours to fulfil an engagement 
with society. " It is hard to say," rephed my 
unde, " how I should act if I were not myself ; 
but, as far as I can tell, if I wer% Mr. Mortimer, 
I should wish my wife to make herself happy in 
the way of her own choice, provided that choice 
did not run counter to the claims of duty ; and I 
rather think I should be very well pleased to find 
that her preference lay in self-devotion to duties 
of the highest order, and which cannot be delegat- 
ed without disadvantage to the dearest and most 
sacred trust. My niece's musical performance 
is very delightful to me ; but it delights me far 
more to know that she now prefers the music of 
the nursery." 

" If I were you, Mr. Johnson," said a dashing 
young tradesman to his old-fashioned neighbour, 
"I would certainly have this shop new fronted 
and remodelled throughout. Witn plate glass 
windows, and mahogany counters, and a con- 
siderable display of modern articles, you might 
easily do more than double your present trade. 
This dull-looking place is enough to drive away 
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customers.** •* It may be so," replied Johnson ; 
"some are better driven away than invited* in. 
Those that have dealt with me longest, best know 
whether it is worth their while to come again. I 
have always depended more on the quality and 
price of my goods within, than upon the dashing 
appearance of my shop without. Here I have 
been upwards of twenty years, and though I have 
not jumped into a great fortune, like some of my 
speculating neighbours, neither have I been ruined, 
like many others. By the blessing of God on 
honest, plodding industry, I have been enabled to 
bring up my numerous family in comfort, and I 
never meet the man tliat I am ashamed to look 
in the face. I do not say, if I were you, I 
should adopt thj same humble scale of 1 



and the same quiet mode of proceeding vdth 
which I am now satisfied ; but I think if I had 
to begin again, I should prefer the same course 
myself." Twenty years have elapsed since this 
conversation. Old Johnson still maintains his 
ground, and has lately taken into partnership 
two of his sons. The old shop has been new 
fronted, and in many respects modernized ; for it 
was necessary that the house should undergo a 
thorough repair, and Mr. Johnson was not so 
prejudiced as to reject all modem improvements, 
and spend his money on rebuilding in the old 
style what was unsightly or inconvenient. The 
shop is much Ughter, and the shelves better 
arranged than formerly, and the estabhshment is 
as much frequented as ever ; perhaps as much as 
any shop in the town, though there are neither 
mahogany counters nor plate glass windows to 
attract the customers. One careful purchaser is 
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continually saying to another, "If you want a 
really good article, and at a fair price, go to old 
Mr. Johnson's, he will not deceive you ;" and 
thu8 the custom of the shop is well kept up. 
The young man who, twenty years ago, suggested 
improvements which Mr. Johnson deferred, has 
two or three times set off in a dashing style, and 
as often experienced a speedy downfal, and in- 
volved many in the ruinous consequences of his 
bold speculations ; and at last is gone to America, 
with tne confident, but perhaps ill-founded, hope 
of repairing his shattered fortunes. 

" How much longer, Mr. Gilbert, do you in- 
tend to toil behind the counter ? Really, at your 
time of life, and with so few to provide for, it is 
high time for you to retire, and begin to enjoy 
life. If I were you, I would dispose of the busi- 
ness, and take a house in the country, or travel 
about a little. At all events, I would have a 
regular summer's excursion for a month or two, 
and not be pent up here from one year's end to 
another, as if you had a large family to care for, 
and not a guinea beforehand with the world. If 
I had realized your property, I would act very 
differently from what you do." 

"That is very likely," replied Mr. Gilbert; 
" you have a taste for travelling about, and going 
to watering-places, and amusing yourself like 
a gentleman; I have none. I reckon a day's 
pleasure far more fatiguing than a day's business ; 
and as to taking a country house, and having 
nothing to do, it would drive me mad in less than 
six months. Business is what I have been used to 
all my life, and nothing would ever suit me so well. 
I never knew much good come of such people as 

K 
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I am, leaving business and setting up for gentle- 
men. I coiSd not live a life of idleness." 

"Idleness !'* rejoined the antagonist; "a retired 
gentleman need not live an idle or a useless life. 
Think how much good you might do with your 
property and leisure. Tliere is our old neighbour 
Downing, I often envy him ; he left business just 
in the right time to enjoy the sweets of retirement, 
the cultivation of his mind, the society of his 
family, the promotion of the best interests of his 
neighbours. Why, sir, he is doing ten times more 
good in the world, and enjoying a hundred-fold 
more happiness, than if he had gone on seven 
years longer, toiling to accumulate more pro- 
perty. It is a great thing, neighbour Gilbert, 
to know when we have got enough." 

" Yes, I suppose it is. Master Best ; but every 
one likes to fix his own standard of what is enou^, 
and what is the best way of enjoying himself, 
and doing good to others. For my part, I do not 
know that I am more anxious to amass property 
than either yourself or Mr. Downing, or less 
willing to part with it in any good cause. But 
if your fancy is for a country life, and you envy 
Mr. Downing his retirement, and blame me for 
remaining in town, why, if I were you, I would just 
follow my bent, and retire into the country ; you 
know very well that you have property enough 
to do it if you choose." 

" I retire, Mr. Gilbert ! I wish I could afford 
it. To be sure, I have done pretty well, con- 
sidering all things ; but what is my property to 
Mr. Downing's?" 

" You know best about that. I only say what 
I would do if I were you, seeing you have so 
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great a desire to do it. There is no obligation 
on you to count just as many thousands as Mr. 
Downing, or to have as large a house^ and keep 
as many servants. Many people lead a country 
life, and do a great deal of good, on a smaller 
scale." 

" Well, true, I wish it may be in my power to 
do the same; for, after all, the great object to 
keep in view should be pious usefulness, rather 
than personal gratification and aggrandizement. 
I assure you I do look forward with eager desire 
to the period when I shall be able to devote my- 
self to the sacred and delightful employ of doing 
good ; but I cannot do it just at present." 

** Ah," said my uncle, who happened to hear 
this conversation, " how much more ouick-sighted 
are we to discern another's duties ana capabiUties 
than our own I And how easy it is to say, * If I 
were you I would do what you can and I cannot,* 
when our insincerity is proved by the palpable 
fact of our not doing what we can." 

''What an ill-managed set of children those 
little Bentleys are I" exclaimed Mrs. Churchill : 
" if I were their mother, I should be quite 
ashamed of them. There is a boy of four years 
old that absolutely cannot tell his letters ; and the 
two'girls, the eldest of whom is seven, have not 
yet been sent to school, but are romping about tike 
colts on a common ; and the little one, of more 
than a year old, is kicking and rolting on the 
floor, without a single effort to teach him to walk. 
If I were Mrs. Bentley, I should be ashamed of 
such indolence; and I am sure I would not 
encourage a nurse-maid in it." 

** Are you quite sure," said a more candid lady 
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present, "that the methods of Mrs. Bentley, which 
you so much condemn, originate in indolence? 
May they not result from her adoption of a sys- 
tem different from your own, on which — ^however 
mistakenly — she conscientiously pursues the me- 
thods which she considers most conducive to the 
welfare of her children?" 

*• Perhaps it may he so ; hut it is very different 
from what I should do if I were in her place." 

" Doubtless it is, if you carried your present 
sentiments into Mrs. Bentley* s circumstances. 
But before we allow ourselves bitterly to censure 
the actions and condemn the spirit of others, we 
ought at least to make ourselves acquainted with 
the principles on which they act. Without at all 
reflecting, Mrs. Churchill, on your principles or 
practices, I have the pleasure to assure you, from 
a long and intimate acquaintance with Mrs. 
Bentley, that she is one of the most devoted and 
diligent of mothers. It is not from indolence, but 
from principle, that she endeavours to check, rather 
than ehcit precocious efforts, either of the phy- 
sical or intellectual powers of her children ; and, as 
far as I have had an opportunity of judging, I con- 
sider her system most favourable both to bodily 
and mental vigour : indeed, I suspect that a 
thorough and candid investigation of the matter, 
would lead some other mothers to adopt rather 
than condemn her methods." 

"What a shame it is that the Miss Goods 
never attend the Dorcas meetings ! They can 
have nothing jArticular to hinder them. If I 
were one of them, I should be quite ashamed to 
he so wrapped up in selfishness ; it must be either 
pride, or stinginess, or love of pleasure, that keeps 



I 
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them from joining us. When they came into the 
neighbourhood, every body expected that they 
would prove an acquisition to the various so- 
cieties ; but they never make their appearance at 
any of them." 

"Young lady,*' said my Uncle Barnaby, "if 
you were one of the Miss Goods, you would think 
and feel very differently from what you do, at 
least in one respect. You would not be so ready 
to form a hasty and censorious judgment on im- 
perfect information. It is possible that you may 
be absent from some party, or stand aloof from 
some engagement, with which the ladies to whom 

ou have referred might wish to see you identified; 

ut I can venture to say, not one of them would 
chink of assigning motives for your conduct, 
which you yourself had never avowed. Mrs. 
Mortimer, who is well acquainted both with the 
society and the ladies in question, can perhaps 
explain to your satisfaction the reasons of their 
conduct, and obtain from you their full acquittal 
from the several charges you have brought against 
them." 

" Yes,'* repUed my cousin Mortimer, " I feel 
happy in being able to vindicate my friends ; and 
have no doubt of convincing the young lady that 
their conduct is what it ought to be, and leading 
her to wish that hers might be equally honourable 
if she were in their place. The health of Miss 
Margaret Good is exceedingly deUcate, and almost 
entirely confines her to the house during the 
winter season ; nor can she at any time bear the 
excitement of company. Mrs. Good is Wind, or 
so nearly blind, as to be deprived of all literary 
and intellectual gratifications, of which the sense 
k2 
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of seeing is the avenue. Her only employment is 
knitting. Miss Anne Grood, though heidthy, cheer- 
ful, and every way capahle of enjoying and de- 
lighting society, conscientiously devotes herself 
to alleviating the privations and multiplying the 
pleasures of her afflicted mother and sister. She 
never spends one evening from home, hecause she 
will not deprive them of her company, and the 
gratification of hearing her read aloud, on which 
the mother entirely depends for all her acquaint- 
ance with modem Uterature, as well as the refresh- 
ment of her memory in intercourse with those 
authors with whom she was formerly famihar. 
While the absence of these ladies from our work- 
ing parties is justly a matter of regret to ourselves, 
the circumstances I have stated will, I think, 
relieve them from the charge of staying away 
either from pride or a love of pleasure : and that 
stinginess does not keep them back, appears from 
the fact that their contributions to the funds of 
the society are larger than those of any other 
family, and that a double portion of the needle* 
work, is, by their desire, sent to be executed in 
their house." 

** I hope, my young friend," said Unde Bar- 
naby, addressing the lady who had so freely ut- 
tered her censures, and on such mistaken grounds, 
•* I hope if you were one of the Miss Goods, you 
would do as they do ; and that, being as you are, 
you will see the wisdom of exercising candour in 
judging, and modesty in expressing an opinion 
of those whose circumstances you very imperfectly 
understand." 

" I hope so, sir," said the young lady, in a 
tone of miuiTected humiliation ; and there is reason 
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to believe the lesson was not soon forgotten, and 
that it did not altogether fail of producing practi- 
cal results. 

"I consider it a most unneighbourly and un- 
gentlemanly action of old Barnard to build that 
house just in view of your grounds. It cannot 
be regarded otherwise than an act of direct hos- 
tility ; and, if I were you, I should resent it ex- 
ceedingly, and take every occasion of annoying 
him in return. The view should be entirely in- 
tercepted by a thick plantation, or the erection of 
a high wall : indeed, having all the surrounding 
land in your possession, you mi^t easily, in one 
way or another, render the house absolutely un- 
tenantable ; and if I were you, I certainly should 
do it. It would serve him exactly right, a churl- 
ish old fellow! I told his workpeople myself 
that he would never dare to do it ; or, if he did, 
that you would certainly be a match for him." 

"I am sorry, captain," replied my uncle, 
** that you should imagine yourself called upon to 
avenge my quarrels, or stir up my resentments. 
.We are all quite apt enough to take fire in our 
own cause, whether or not any offence was in- 
tended ; and it is the duty of friendship to en- 
deavour to allay rather than excite irritation. I 
am not aware of ever having given cause of hos- 
tility to my old neighbour Barnard, nor do I 
suspect him of any intention to offend or injure 
me. The plot of ground is his own ; nor have I 
any right to dictate to him whether or not he shall 
build upon it. I would gladly have purchased 
the ground, but he was not disposed to sell it. 
The thing is of no great value in itself; but it is 
dear to him, as it was his father's freehold, and 
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the spot on which he was horn. We have most 
of us Httle partialities of this kind ; and far be it 
from me to be offended at those of my neighbour^ 
even though they may, in a sUght degree, inter- 
fere with some Httle preferences of my own. 
Houses are wanted i;i the neighbourhood ; and it 
is not at all surprising that Mr. Barnard, a 
plodding, matter-of-fact man, who has risen by 
his own industry, and knows the value of money, 
should be inclined to turn his property to tne 
best account by building a house upon it ; or that 
he should be so httle aUve to the picturesque as 
not to consider whether the erection would im- 
prove or disparage my prospect, though not quite 
so insensible as to deprive his fature tenant of the 
privilege of overlooking it. It would ill become 
me, however, to indulge resentment or to practise 
retahation against my neighbour." 

" Well," returned the captain, *' every man to 
his humour ; but I think you are much to blame 
to take the matter so tamely. By taking it up with 
a proper spirit you might soon bring Imn to 
reason ; and that is what I certainly woSd do, if, 
I were you." 

" That is what I intend, and hope to do, cap- 
tain ; but you must allow me to fix my standard 
of a proper spirit, not exactly in what I should do 
if I were you, or if I were Mr. Barnard, but what 
I ought to do in obedience to the universal rule, 
* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them,' " Matt. vii. 12. 

This appeal to Scripture silenced the cap- 
tain. The next day my uncle called on old 
Mr. Barnard, who at first behaved in a rather 
surly, snappish manner, saying he had as good 
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right to build what he pleased on his four acres, 
as my uncle had on his four hundred ; and he 
would not be dictated to by the greatest lord in 
the land. 

" A soft answer tumeth away wrath : but 
grievous words stir up anger," Prov. xv. 1. 
Uncle Bamaby adopted the former method of 
dealing with his angry neighbour, and its effi- 
cacy was fully proved. After a Uttle conversation, 
Mr. Barnard declared that he had not originally 
the least intention of giving offence to his old and 
highly respected neighbour, and should never have 
thought of doing a spiteful thing, but for the message 
he received, daring him to execute his purpose, and 
threatening him that if he did, my uncle would 
be a match for him. Thus all the strife had 
arisen from the interference of the impertinent, 
meddling captain. The matter was soon amicably 
adjusted ; at every stage of the building my uncle's 
taste and wishes were consulted. Frank was re- 
quested to furnish a design, and the building was so 
constructed as really to form a new object of beauty 
and interest in the view from the hall ; and when 
completed, was occupied by a family who proved 
a valuable addition to Uncle Bamaby' s circle of 
society. 

" If I were you," said one poor woman to her 
neighbour, who had set one of her little girls to 
sweep the house, and the other to wash the 
dishes, " if I were you, I would ten to one rather 
do those things myself. You would find it much 
less trouble than teaching the children to do 
them." 

" And if I were you," said another neighbour, 
addressing herself to the first speaker, *• I wovj^ld. 
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make my girls work, and have a little rest myself. 
I have no notion of a mother slaving herself as 
you do, while her great girls are dressed up like 
5Sine ladies, to sit and do nothing." 

** I do not agree with either of you," said the 
mother whose employment of her children led to 
the remark. ** I do not set my girls to work for 
the sake of sparing myself, or hecause I consider 
it less trouble ; but because I think it is a duty 
I owe to my children, while I am with them, to 
teach them how to do usefiil things, that they 
may not be ignorant and helpless when they have 
to shift for themselves. Perhaps it may be more 
trouble to me at first, to stand by them and make 
them do things properly ; but it will not always 
be so. In a little time they will be able really to 
help me, and then I shall be able with satisfac- 
tion to rest myself, if my strength should fail, or 
to employ myself about something else that may 
be for the good of all the family. So what is 
good for one, in the long run proves good for all." 

"That woman has some sense in her,** said 
my uncle ; ** she acts upon sound and judicious 
principles; not upon what others would do or 
suggest, or upon what she imagines she should 
do, if she were in the place of others ; but upon 
what she perceives to be the line of present duty, 
and with a proper concern to qualify herself and 
those intrusted to her care, for the due dischai^e 
of the duties of future Hfe." 

" I think, uncle," said Frank, " that they are 
almost always silly people who have a habit of 
saying, * If I were you.* " 

" I think they are, Frank : at least, it is a very 
silly phrase, and it is a pity if sensible people 
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adopt it. In the first place, they seem to lose 
sight of the identity of character. Circumstances 
elicit character, but they do not originate it. 
Could we change situations with the person to 
whom we address the phrase, both would still 
discover the same leading bent of character. If I 
were myself in your circumstances, I might act 
differendy from what you do ; for I should act 
upon my present principles ; but if I were you, I 
should act exactly as you act yourself. You 
recollect the reply of Alexander to Parmenio?" 

As the anecaote, though well known, was then 
new to me, Frank kindly repeated it. When 
Darins, king of Persia, offered to Alexander all 
the countnr west of the Euphrates, with his 
daughter Statira in marriage, and ten thousand 
talents of gold, Parmenio, a favourite general in 
the army of the conquering monarch, took occa- 
sion to say, that if he were Alexander, he would, 
without hesitation, accept the terms of Darius. 
''And so would I," replied Alexander, "if I 
were Parmenio." 

''Alexander,'* said my uncle, "could not di- 
vest himself of his purpose of entire and absolute 
conquest ; that was the one determination of his 
soul, and he must divest himself of himself before 
he could accept any thing short of it, however 
advantageous and ample it might appear to an- 
other person who had not his mind. Scripture 
affords us some fine parallels, but on nobler prin- 
ciples than those of Alexander. When David 
once and again had his bitter enemy and perse- 
cutor Saul completely in his power, those around 
urged him to improve the opportunity to rid him- 
self of his adversary, and make way for his own 
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promised advancement. The suggestions of David's 
followers were precisely in the spirit of ' If I were 
you ;' but in David there was another spirit — ^a 
spirit derived from a nobler and hoHer source; 
and he said, * The Lord forbid that I should do 
this thing unto my master, the Lord's anointed, 
to stretch forth mine hand against him,' 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 6 ; xxvi. 9. When Paul, on his progress 
to Jerusalem, received the prophetic intimation, 
that bonds and imprisonment awaited him, his 
friends, measuring his zeal by their own more 
ordinary standard, besought him not to go up 
to Jerusalem ; but he repUed, with a heroism of 
which Alexander was incapable, 'What mean ye 
to weep and to break mine heart ? for I am ready 
not to be boimd only, but also to die at Jerusalem 
for the name of the Lord Jesus,' Acts xxi. 1 1 — 
13. A person possessing decision of character 
has a standard of his own, which the generaUty 
of people cannot at all understand; and it is 
supposing an absurdity to talk of what he would 
do in their place, or what they would do in his." 

" Do you not think, uncle, that those who use 
the phrase are generally people of a meddlesome 
disposition, who look more after other people's 
business than their own ?" 

"Yes, Frank, that is almost universally the 
case. They are eagle-eyed to discern the duties 
and failures of other people, but bUnd as moles 
or bats to their own. It is soothing to our self- 
complacency to imagine, that if we were differ- 
ently situated, we should act better than we now 
do, and better than others do who are in the cir- 
cumstances we contemplate. Then, too, when 
we are disposed to say, * If I were you ; ' ' or. If I 
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were he, I should do so and so/ it would be well 
to recollect that we cannot form an accurate idea 
of what the circumstances of another person really 
are, and therefore a judgment founded upon them 
will, in all probabihty, be erroneous, and lead to 
a train of injurious practical results. Instead of 
yainly speculating what another ought to do, and 
what we should do in his place, it would be well 
for us to Hsten to our Saviour's voice, ' What is 
that to thee ? follow thou me,' John xxi. 22. 

" The phrase is objectionable, as it is generally 
Aidicative of a disposition to compare our conduct 
with that of others, instead of the perfect and 
unvarying rule of duty. This lowering of the 
standard infaUibly leads to deterioration of cha- 
racter. No man reaches higher than he aims; 
and if, instead of aiming at what is positively 
right, and what the Lord our God requires of us, 
we content ourselves with being * a little better 
than others,' we are Ukely rapidly to descend in 
the scale of morals to ' as good,' * nearly as good,' 
* not much worse,* ' bad,' * very bad indeed.' 

*'As we have begun talking about this silly 
phrase, we must not dismiss it without remarking 
that it is seldom imaccompanied by a spirit of 
envy. *If I were you,' generallv means, *0h 
that I were you !' or rather, * Oh that I possessed 
your advantageous circumstances!' Absalom's 
vain and insinuating professions of what he would 
do, if he were judge, or king, was an indicatioq 
of his coveting the crown, and a preliminary step 
to his conspiracy to obtain it, 2 Sam. xv. 3, 4. 
A disposition to be content with such things as 
we have, and to do our duty in that state of Hfe 
in which it has pleased God to call us, would 

L 
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certainly cure us of the foolish habit of looking 
on the stations and advantages of others, and 
saying or thinking, 'If I were you, what great 
things I would do and enjoy !' 

" It may sometimes be very useful to reverse 
the sentiment, and looking at our own circum- 
stances and duties, with a sincere desire to dis- 
charge them aright, to bring before us one of the 
best models of wisdom, diligence, perseverance, 
and piety, that have been placed witlun our know- 
ledge, and say, *If he were in my place, how 
would he act?' This, of course, must be done in 
subordination to the express rule of duty given us 
in Scripture. When we have expHcit directions 
given us there, we need no hiunan standard to 
teach us what is right ; but we may safely derive 
from well-selected examples that which corrobo- 
rates and illustrates the principles we derive from 
Scripture, and teaches us the practicability and 
pleasurableness of obedience to its dictates, as 
exemplified by sinful and imperfect creatures like 
ourselves. 

" And what would Jesus have done in our cir- 
cumstances ? He is the only infallible and per- 
fect model. He passed through scenes of duty 
and trial like our own, that He might both sym- 
pathize with our difficulties, and leave us an 
example that we should follow in his steps." 



"IT WAS NOT ALWAYS SO.' 



" Ho ! " said Frank, " a new stile to farmer 
White's rickvard I I suppose it is intended to 
keep the cattle from trespassing; but, as the people 
have been saying to you, this morning, uncle, * it 
was not always so.' " 

** No," I observed, " I remember, when it was 
quite open, being frightened by a wild bull. I am 
glad this fence is put up ; for though I am so 
much taller and stouter than I was then, it is not 
exactly pleasant to meet a vicious animal. Do you 
not tmnk it a very great improvement, uncle ? " 

" Yes, Samuel, I do ; but it seems all the parish 
is not just of our mind ; the alteration was very 
violently opposed by some of the people, and the 
stile, as fast as it was put up by day, was pulled 
down at night." 

" But why did they object to it, uncle ? Did it 
do them any harm ? It is a good safe stile, that 
any body may easily get over." 

" Oh, yes, they can get over it easily enough, if 
they choose to do so ; the only objection I ever 
heard against it, was, that * it was not always so.* 
I took some pains, at the request of the farmer and 
some of the neighbours, to reason with the oppo- 
nents of the measure, and to convince them that it 
was a public good, and could not be in any way 
injurious : but my endeavours were fruitless, they 
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would yield to no conviction but that of necessity ; 
and only permitted the stile to remain when they 
found that they exposed themselves to legal punish- 
ment by puUing it down. The affair has at length 
blown over ; and if the farmer should now attempt 
to throw it open again, it is likely that the very 
same people would be the first to complain of in- 
jury, and say, * It was not always so.' " 

*' What is there," said Frank, " that always was 
as it is at present? The world is contmualfy 
changing." 

" True," said my unde ; " the varying dispensa- 
tions of Providence, and the vicissitudes of the 
children of men> render it impossible that outward 
things should be unchangeable. Besides, while 
it is so possible for improvements to be adopted, it 
would be very imdesirable, even if it were possible, 
for things to remain stationary." 

" It seems to be quite a favourite phrase in this 
neighbourhood, * It was not always so.* I think 
we have heard it used this morning by at least five 
different persons ; and yet, from their manner of 
speaking, as well as from your replies to them> I 
do not think they all attached the same meaning 
to it." 

'* Nothing could be more opposite than their 
several meanings ; I could not help smiUng to think 
of the difference, and do not wonder at your notic- 
ing it. It would have been still more striking if 
you had known more of the parties, and their real 
circumstances." My uncle then proceeded, as far 
as he thought proper, in sketching to us the cha- 
racters and circumstances of the several individuals 
who had used the expression. The first, he doubted 
not, had uttered the words while strugghng to exer- 
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cise a spirit of Christian resignation. He was a 
widower, who had recently lost a most amiable and 
excellent wife. He appeared much gratified by my 
uncle's yisit, and pressed him to remain to dinner. 
This was declined ; however, as we stayed some 
time, I suppose the servants expected we should 
dine there, and the housekeeper requested to speak 
to Mr. Lee. On his return, he apologized for 
leaving us ; and said, with tears in his eyes, that 
it was quite new to him to be consulted about do- 
mestic arrangements. " It was not always so," 
said the bereaved husband ; *' till now I knew not 
the value of that dear presiding spirit who arranged 
all these — ^not trifling matters, for that which 
occurs daily cannot be a trifle — ^without confusion 
and without bustle; yet always seemed at leisure to 
join in intellectual, social, or benevolent engage- 
ments." My uncle encouraged Mr. Lee to speak of 
the virtues of his excellent lady. I have heard him 
say that he thought it one of the most silly pieces of 
modern etiquette, when visiting a mourner, to 
avoid, if possible, or to check, all allusion to the ob- 
ject of his loss. He thought it both soothing and 
improving to cherish recollections of departed 
worth ; and though they might seem to aggravate 
the bereavement, he considered that they had a 
direct tendency to reconcile the Christian to the 
temporary separation. 

The conversation was agran interrupted by an 
appUcation for a ticket of admission to the county 
hospital. A call to alleviate the woes of others is 
one of the most effectual anodynes to the sorrowful 
spirit. The pensive features of Mr. Lee almost 
relaxed into a smile ; and ^dth a tone of gratified 
benevolence, approaching even to cheerfulness, he 
l2 
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expressed his willingness to comply with the re- 
quest, and rose, as if to lay his hand upon the neces- 
sary form. He advanced to the door — ^returned — 
opened an escritoire — closed it again — discovered 
perplexity and agitation, which he strove to hide — 
rang the bell, and desired to speak to Morris, the 
personal attendant of his late lady. " Morris," he 
inquired, " can you tell me where your — can you 
tell me where the infirmary tickets are kept?" 
" Yes, sir ; they are in my mis — they are in the 
portable desk, sir." With a strong effort to sub- 
due his feelings, he took irom the escritoire a 
bunch of keys with which he was evidently not 
familiar ; for he tried several before one would turn 
the wards of an elegantly inlaid desk, which at 
length he opened with an expression of melancholy 
reverence. He soon discovered the necessary paper, 
and signed it with a trembling hand. As he pre- 
sented it to the servant, he kindly desired that the 
appUcant might be offered some refreshment, 
adding, " I am sorry he should have been so long 
detained." The servant left the room, and Mr. 
Lee continued, addressing himself to my uncle, 
** It was not always so ; but I have lost my right 
hand. There is not an engagement or occurrence 
in which I do not miss her — O my fnend, I am 
bereaved ; but the Lord has done it, and it must 
be right. "What he does I know not now, but I 
shall know hereafter," John xiii. 7. My uncle 
silently pressed the hand of the mourner. He un- 
derstood too well the sacredness of grief to oppress 
the broken spirit even with topics of consolation 
which it was as yet scarcely able to bear. Some- 
thing about a book which was mislaid, again awak- 
ened tender reminiscences, and occasioned a repeti- 
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tion of the phrase, '* It was not always so." My 
uncle then replied, " No, my friend, it is not 
with you as in months that are past, when the 
candle of the Lord shone upon your tahemacle ; 
but when the mournful sense of your own priva- 
tion overwhelms your mind, endeavour to think of 
her you loved and have lost, as adopting the same 
expression, * It was not always so ;' but with what 
different feelings I — 

* Once she was mourning here below, 
And wet her couch with tears, 
She wrestled hard, as we do now, 
With sins, and doubts, and fears.' 

But it is not so now, and will not be so again for 
ever ; nor will it be always so with you : 

* Yet a season, and you know 

Happy entrance will be given, 
All your sorrows left below, 
And earth exchanged for heaven.* " 

The good man seemed to admit the consolatory 
thought, and we left him somewhat soothed and 
cheered by Christian sympathy. Yes, and under 
many a trial since, when half disposed to murmur, 
or at least uselessly to regret that things are not 
now with me as they once were, I have found com- 
fort in reflecting that, in an opposite sense, neither 
are they so with those once most dear to me ; and 
in indulging a humble hope that they will not al- 
ways be so with me, but that God himself shall 
wipe away all tears. Rev. xxi. 4. 

After taking our leave of Mr. Lee, we called at 
a stationer's shop, where my uncle wished to make 
some purchases. The counter was attended by an 
active, obliging, and very ladylike woman, whom 
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my uncle accosted with the re^ectfol familiarity of 
an old friend, making particular inquiries after her 
health, and that of her femily ; to all of which she 
repUed in a tone of dignified cheerfulness, and in- 
vited my uncle to walk in and see Mr. Willis, to 
which he consented. '* Allow me,'* she said, " to 
lead the way ; the passage is rather dark and narrow, 
but the parlour to which it leads is snug and com- 
fortable." We followed, and were introduced to 
Mr. Willis, a middle-aged man, but who appeared 
feeble and an invaUd. The room, though small, was 
genteel and comfortable, and every article of fiirni- 
ture good of its kind, and arranged with perfect 
neatness, and even elegance. The conversation of 
both Mr. and Mrs. WiUis was intellectual and 
polished. It was evident that they possessed highly 
cultivated minds, and were familiar with the refine- 
ments of society. An interesting conversation 
about a scene on the banks of the Rhine, which it 
appeared my uncle and Mr. and Mrs. WilUs had 
visited together, was interrupted by the shop-bell, 
at the sound of which Mrs. WilHs promptly but 
quietly withdrew. She presently returned, and 
apologized for her abrupt departure, adding, with 
an expression between a sigh and a smile, " The 
shop-bell is now the call of duty. It was not al- 
ways so.** She paused a moment ; and then, as 
if rebuking herself for the most distant approach 
to a murmuring feeling, she continued, " But it is 
better as it is. We were never more comfortable 
than at present. My dear Charles is daily improv- 
ing in health and spirits : our house is convenient, 
airy, and cheerful, though not spacious : our dear 
children are already placed in excellent situations ; 
Emily, as governess in a family, and the two young 
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men in mercantile houses. It is a privation to be 
separated from them ; but it is all for good. The 
encouragement we meet with in business affords 
reason to hope that it will sufficiently provide for 
our own support; and here the evening of our 
days may be spent very happily, though not exactly 
in the sphere to which we have been accustomea. 
Our circumstances really call for the exercise of 
lively gratitude and cheerful dependence. Surely 
soo<uiess and mercy have followed us, and shall 
follow us, all the days of our lives; and, best of all, 
we hope to dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever," Psa. xxiii. 6. 

My uncle afterwards told us, that the Willises, 
from living in the highest style of mercantile opu- 
lence, had been suddenly reduced to their present 
humble circumstances ; the parents to keep a small 
shop in a country town, and the young people to 
employ their talents and accomplishments in gain- 
ing a maintenance. "But," said he, "they bear 
the vicissitude well, especially that excellent woman 
whom we have just seen. Her Christian magna- 
nimity and accommodating energy of character are 
truly admirable. She now presides at her counter, 
or arranges her little parlour, with as much dignity, 
grace, and cheerfulness, as she formerly displayed 
in stepping into her carriage, or presiding in her 
drawing-room. In each varying circumstance she 
exempUfies and adorns the Christian character, 
and evidently appears as one whose resources are 
firom on high, and whose home is in heaven." 

The next person whom we heard adopting the 
phrase, " It was not always so," seemed to be ac- 
tuated by a very different spirit. With him, it 
was an expression of unjust reproach, and a wish 
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to cast upon others the hlame of uneasiness result- 
ing from his own misconduct. Indolent and selfish 
in the extreme, he neglected his business, gave 
himself up to sloth, and cared only for the self-in- 
dulgence of the present moment. His wife, an in- 
dustrious, kind-hearted body, exerted herself to the 
utmost to keep things together, and to provide for 
him comforts which he Uttle deserved. He greedily 
appropriated whatever was set before him, or what- 
ever he could lay his hands upon, Uttle caring by 
whose labour it was procured, provided it was not 
his own. In return, he dealt out insults and abuse 
to those who laboured to serve him. When his 
wife was toiling for his support, he upbraided her 
for not joining him in his frivolous waste of time. 
Worn down with anxiety and labour to supply his 
deficiencies, she was reproached with being less 
handsome and less sprightly than he once thought 
her. Every day of his life he threw the house 
into confusion, and then complained of its want of 
order. He was perpetually misplacing his own 
things, and those that were not his own ; and when 
they were missed, would accuse those around him 
of naving stolen them. If a book or other article 
were lent to him, or intrusted to his care, when it 
was reclaimed, he became fiuious against the owner 
for wishing to deprive him of that which was his 
only comfort. By his violence and moroseness, 
mingled sometimes with the most disgusting levity 
and nonsense, he made himself odious to those 
around him, and then blamed them for not seeking 
his society, but, as far as they could, pursuing 
their several avocations and pleasures apart from 
him. He wearied out all his friends, and then 
upbraided them with fickleness and treachery. He 
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habitually lived at variance with his conscience, and 
then complained that he was not happy. He fre- 
quently adopted, as the expression of his murmur- 
ing spirit against the dispensations of Providence, 
or of his unjust reproaches of his fellow-creatures, 
" It was not always so." This person sometimes 
uttered his complaints to my Uncle Bamaby, who 
clearly saw into the true cause of all his troubles, 
(as indeed any one possessed of common sense 
might easily do,) and generally gave him a Httle 
plain deahng, such as would be more salutary than 
pleasant. " It was not always so, Mr. Scott ! *' 
said my uncle. " No, I dare say not ; when you 
cultivated better feelings, and were more concerned 
about discharging your duty to others, you no 
doubt found more peace in your own mind and en- 
joyed more peace with others. A contented mind 
is a continual feast ; but content never dwells with 
indolence and selfishness. He that would be loved 
must render himself loveable. He that would have 
friends must show himself friendly. Do you com- 
plain of others ? Ask yourself what you have done 
to make them happy. Do you complain that the 
consolations of Goa are small with you ? Look 
within, and inquire whether there is not some 
secret thing with you ; for * there is no peace, saith 
my God, to the wicked,' " Isa. Ivii. 21. 

We met with two instances in which the phrase 
was adopted as the expression of cheerful gratitude. 
A poor widow, who, by my uncle's benevolent exer- 
tions, had been rescued from deep distress and 
parochial dependence, and put in a way of support- 
ing her family by her industry, welcomed her bene- 
factor with a heart overflowing with gratitude. She 
showed him the progress of her work, the stock of 
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her little shop, the comforts of her hahitation ; told 
him of some of her children heing at work, and 
bringing in a Kttle weekly help ; of others being at 
school, and making fine progress in their learning, 
and reading the blessed Bible to cheer her evening 
hours. With tears in her eyes, she exclaimed, "O 
sir, it was not always so, nor ever would have been 
so but for your goodness. May we never cease to 
praise the Lord for his benefits, or to pray that the 
best of blessings may rest on you : God can reward 
you, though we cannot." 

The other case was that of a wanderer reclaimed 
by the power of Divine grace from his sinful ways 
— rescued from the sinful and ruinous pleasures of 
the world, and brought to experience, even in the 
exercise of penitence, the beginning of that peace 
and pleasantness which belong to the ways of wis- 
dom. He showed, too, that reUgion is not only a 
personal but a relative blessing, and displayed its 
influence in his endeavours to promote the welfare 
and happiness of an amiable wife and interesting 
family, whom he had long neglected, and rendered 
miserable by his vices. My uncle's was a visit of 
kind encouragement. The wife made no allusion 
to the change : but the silent expression of tender- 
ness and happiness seemed to be gradually chasing 
away from her countenance the deep traces of 
anxiety and distress. The husband looked at her 
with fond admiration, bordering upon reverence ; 
and on her leaving the room, spoke to my uncle of 
her unwearied patience and gentleness, and the 
uniform consistency of her deportment, which had 
been the means of winning him over to give a 
hearing to the gospel — that gospel which he humbly 
trusted had b^en made the power of God to his 
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salvation. He spoke of the domestic happiness lie 
now enjoyed, and said, "It was not always so ; but 
the grace of God has made the difference, and 

*• Oh to grace how great a debtor 
Daily I'm constraint to be ! 
Let that grace, Lord, like a fetter, 
Bind my wandering heart to thee/ *' 

Frank's remark on the phrase, " It was not always 
so," led my micle to give us such particulars in the 
character and history of the several parties as he 
thought illustrative of the several dispositions with 
which they uttered the expression. He closed 
by saying, " One uses the expression in the lan- 
guage of sinfiil repining and unjust reproach. * The 
footishness of man perverteth his way ; and his 
heart fretteth against the Lord,* Prov. xix. 3. 
The Christian in prosperity uses it with humble 
gratitude ; like Jacob of old, * I am not worthy of 
the least of all the mercies, and of all the truth, 
which thou hast showed unto thy servant ; for with 
my staff I passed over this Jordan ; and now I am 
become two bands,' " Gen. xxxii. 10. 

The Christian in bereavement and privation 
can say, " It was not alw^s so ; but it is right that 
it should be so now." " Even so. Father : for so it 
seemed good in thy sight,'* Matt. xi. 26. "Not 
my will, but thine, be done," Luke xxii. 42. The 
humble penitent looks " unto the rock whence he 
was hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence he 
was digged," Isa. li. 1 ; and with adoring grati- 
tude exclaims, "Who maketh me thus to differ 
from my former self, and what have I that I did 
not receive ? " The Christian, in whatever circum- 
stances he may be placed, can say, " It was not 
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always so ; I am not what I was : I was a rebel 
against Grod^ a slave to sin and Satan. Still I am 
not what I ought to be : how imperfect and defi- 
cient ! I am not what I wish to be : for I abhor 
that which is evil, and would cleave to that which 
is good. I am not yet what I hope to be. It will 
not be always so. Soon I shall put off mortaUty, 
and with mortality all imperfection. Nevertheless, 
' by the grace of God I am what I am,' " 1 Cor. 
XV. 10.* 

* See a well-known anecdote of the late Rev. J. Newton.^ 
Anecdotes. Christian Graces. 



THE LAUNCH; 

OR, 

••HOPE HUMBLY, BUT HOPE ALWAYS/ 



My uncle had a pretty little marine villa on the 
coast of Suffolk, where he generally spent a few 
weeks in the course of the summer, accompanied 
by some members of his family, or other friends. 
One year my parents occupied it a considerable 
time, for the benefit of my mother's health. In 
consequence of their absence from home, it was 
arranged that I should not go thither for the holi- 
days, but spend them with ray uncle, and accom- 
pany him and Frank to the coast, to visit my 
parents. The scene was rather new to us, and we 
very much enjoyed it. Bathing, swimming, sail- 
ing, and geologizing, agreeably varied our hohday 
occupations : but there was nothing that interested 
us more than the ship-building, which is carried 
on to a great extent on the banks of the river Or- 
well. The day after our arrival, my good uncle, 
having business at the town, took us with him. 
It was a delightful drive along the coast, enUvened 
as usual by his pertinent remarks and interest- 
ing anecdotes. Our first call was at an office 
on the wharf. While my uncle was conversing 
with the principals of the concern, (two brothers, ) 
Frank engaged my attention to a number of plans 
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by which the room was surrounded, of vessels of 
various sizes and descriptions, and in different 
stages of completion. My cousin understood 
something about these matters ; but they were new 
to me, and not quite so interesting as he seemed 
to think they ought to be. The fact was, that 
these plans, aided even by Frank's explanations, 
failed to convey to my mind a perfectly intelligible 
idea. I did not clearly understand the uses of 
the several parts described, still less the technical 
phrases by which they were expressed. It was far 
otherwise when I saw the real thing ; there was no 
lack of interest then. After the gentlemen had 
been some time in conversation, my uncle, point- 
ing to one of the drawings, inquired how that fine 
vessel was proceeding. "It is nearly completed," 
replied one of the partners : " the launch is fixed 
for the first Tuesday in August. It is to us a 
season of feverish anxiety : but I assure you, sir, 
a sentiment with which you took leave of us last 
year has often sustained us in the course of our 
undertaking, and we still recur to it in prospect 
of the launch. You said to us at parting, * Hope 
humbly, but hope always.' *' 

" Well," replied my uncle, " it is a just senti- 
ment ; and if it prove to have been a word fitly 
spoken, and suitable to your peculiar feelings, it is 
matter of satisfaction and thankfulness. We are 
too apt to utter unmeaning expressions, or such 
as are not worth remembering." 

" True," rejoined Mr. Fowler, " and too apt to 
forget what ought to be treasured up ; but it is 
well when a just sentiment is thus lodged in the 
mind, and affords seasonable instruction and suc- 
cour; and such has been tVve cas^ -wVlVk^ovkt sen- 
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thnent^ as both my brother and myself can tes- 
tify." 

" Yes," said Mr. John Fowler, " under a nervous 
fever, last autumn, brought on, I quite believe, 
by excitement of mind on account of this vessel, 
your parting words were often present with me, 
and proved a more effectual cordial than any sug- 
gested by mere medical skill. I hope my dear 
brother, who then often suggested them to me, 
will now apply them with equally beneficial influence 
to himself; for he now, in prospect of the launch, 
labours under anxiety as intense as mine has been^ 
during the progress of the building.'* 

The gentlemen then invited us to walk out, and 
look at the vessel. My uncle expressed surprise 
and admiration at the progress that had been made 
since he last inspected it ; as well as at the adapt- 
ation, completeness, and beauty of every part, and 
their exact conformity to the original design. The 
gentlemen kindly explained to us the uses of 
file different parts. They readily answered the 
questions suggested by Frank's intelligence and 
general knowledge, and even mine, which I felt 
conscious discovered more of ignorance and stu- 
pidity, though not unaccompanied by a desire to 
gain useftd information. My uncle looked at his 
watch, and said he had business in the town which 
would fully occupy him until the time that he had 
appointed for the carriage to meet us. It was not 
without reluctance that we received the summons ; 
and my uncle and his friends, observing how much 
we were interested in what was going on, kindly pro- 
posed that we should remain there while he went 
into the tovm. We also received a general invita- 
tion to visit the wharf whenever vi^ feVX. ^\&y^^^ 
M 2 
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to do SO, and to be present at the launch of the 
vessel. 

On our way home, as we talked about the vessel 
and its owners, my uncle observed that a large, 
well-constructed ship presented one of the finest 
specimens of human skill and perseverance. " The 
vessel," said he, " which you have just seen, and 
which is now nearly completed in such admirable 
style, has been three years in building, and has 
employed the constant labour of above one hundred 
men." 

" It must be a very expensive undertaking," ob- 
served Frank. 

"Yes," replied my uncle; "not less than 40,000?. 
have been expended upon it : the contract, I be- 
lieve, is for 50,000/." 

" I was going to ask you, sir," said Frank, 
" whether the yessel was built for the chance of 
sale, or whether it was done, according to order, 
for some particular person." 

" The latter, certainly ; it would be far too great 
an enterprise to embark in as a mere speculation." 

"Yes, one such concern would be enough to 
ruin a man, if he did not happen to dispose of it. 
I thought, perhaps, it was on that ground that the 
Messrs. Fowler expressed so much anxiety. But 
that could not be the case, if the vessel was con- 
tracted for before it was built." 

"There are, however, in so large an undertak- 
ing, many other contingencies which might well 
occasion serious anxiety, if not painful apprehen- 
sion. Indeed, I have witnessed their operation 
on the minds of my friends, both in the progress 
of this vessel, and on several former occasions, 
until I have really feared that their health and 
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mental energies would give way under the excite- 
ment. However, you will probably have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing more than I could tell you about 
this matter ; for, as Saturday is a public holiday, 
I have prevailed on the Fowlers to give themselves 
a little recreation, by way of recruiting themselves 
for the prospect of the launch, which will be a 
new excitement. I hope they will be able to come 
to us on Friday evening, and stay till Monday 
morning." 

It was late when these gentlemen arrived ; for 
they had considered it a necessary precaution, be- 
fore thev left the wharf, to see all the workmen 
dear ofl^ and personally to inspect every part of 
the vessel and the premises, where any possibility 
might exist of mischief from fire. This inspection 
was not to be trusted even to a trusty foreman, in 
prospect of both the principals giving a truce of 
two or three days to care. "And now,'* said one 
of the brothers, addressing himself to my uncle, 
"having taken every precaution which prudence 
dictated, and, I trust, habitually committing our 
concerns to the watchful care of Providence, we 
must again endeavour to put in practice your gold- 
en maxim, * Hope humbly, but hope always.' " 

The subject was then dismissed, and the con- 
versation assumed a general character ; though, as 
I have often observed, my uncle discovered con- 
siderable tact in drawing out his guests on topics 
which he had reason to think would be agreeable 
to them, and on which they were most likely to 
impart information. Much passed that evening 
that, at least to Frank and myself, was new and 
interesting — about the growth of different kinds of 
trees ; the peculiar properties and ada^itations of 
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each as timber ; the importation of timber from 
foreign parts ; the articles of commerce usually 
furnished in exchange ; and the difficulties and 
hazard attendant on commerce of every kind, and 
that of timber in particular, in a time of war, com- 
pared with the facility, security, and advantages of 
peace. The difference in price was astonishing, 
and several instances were mentioned in which the 
fortune of individuals had been made or ruined by 
the purchase of a cargo of timber a few days ear- 
lier or later ; and thus the conversation gUded 
round again to the favourite vessel. Mr. WiUiam 
Fowler mentioned having been for a fortnight or 
more in a state of extreme anxiety as to the fate of 
a vessel, on board which they had a large consign- 
ment of foreign timber, and which was supposed to 
have been captured. It was at a time, he said, 
when his brother was laid aside by illness ; and 
when he was not only deprived of the solace of 
having a sharer in his apprehensions and perplex- 
ities, but when these were doubled by his efforts 
to conceal them, lest the intelUgence should reach 
his brother, and aggravate his already threatening 
malady. 

" And what was the result ? " asked my imcle. 

"After more than a fortnight's suspense, we 
learned that the vessel had safely reached the port 
of Hull ; so we had only to sustain a little additional 
expense, and a little inconvenience from delay, in- 
stead of the heavy and almost ruinous loss which 
had been apprehended.*' 

" This," observed my uncle, addressing himself 
• to Frank, "was one of the contingencies to which I 
alluded the other day, when I spoke of the frequent 
anxieties experienced in the progress of an under- 
taking like that of our friends." 
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" Anxieties, sir ! " exclaimed Mr. William Fow- 
ler, " our business is one of anxiety from first to 
last ; I can scarcely enumerate the seasons when 
we have had nothing to sustain and cheer us beside 
your golden maxim, 'Hope humbly, but hope 
always.* First, there was the competition for the 
contract. There were several competitors, most 
of them confident of success ; some relying on in- 
terest ; some on long experience and established 
reputation in the trade ; some on the extremely 
low sum proposed in their estimate. On neither 
of these particulars could we presume. We had 
no special interest with the parties proposing the 
contract, nor with any who were Ukely to influence 
them. As comparatively young men, our reputation 
in large undertakings was yet to be made ; and we 
could not afford to propose terms that were not 
likely to return us a fair remimeration. We could 
not be very sanguine. We hoped, however, that 
an established character for integrity, capability, 
and punctuality in lesser afiPairs, might recommend 
us to notice in this ; and we hoped further, that if 
employed, we should be enabled to complete the 
undertaking to our own credit, and the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned." 

" Yes, my friend, you hoped humbly, and you 
have not been disappointed." 

" Not hitherto ; but the work is not yet com- 
plete, and the launch is still before us." 

" Well, having hoped humbly, it now remains 
that you should hope always." 

"Yes, we must endeavour so to hope as to 
allay distressing and useless anxiety ; but not so 
as to slacken exertion and vigilance. ' 

" True ; the legitimate influence of hope is to 
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quicken while it encourages. Your success in ob- 
taining the contract, no doubt, while it sustained 
your hope of ultimate success, at the same time 
stimulated your exertions at every succeeding stage 
of the business, to deserve and to acquire the suc- 
cess at which you aimed." 

" Yes ; we have often said to each other, * We 
must pay particular attention to such or such a 
matter ; after succeeding so far, it would be doubly 
grievous to sustain disappointment through any 
neglect or fault of our own.' Oh, the scrutinizing 
care with which we felt it necessary to watch every 
line of the contract, to see that it was so drawn 
up as to leave no room for dispute at a future 
period ; that every thing might be upright, clear, 
and explicit ; that we should ourselves fully imder- 
stand our obligations and our claims ; and that the 
whole might be perfectly intelligible to others, in 
case of the death of the original contractors! 
Then the care and caution necessary to be observed 
in the selection of timber. O sir, think of the 
tremendous consequences that might ensue if one 
unsound plank were employed in the vessel ! Then 
the engaging a sufficient number of competent and 
faithful workmen, and securing an adequate supply 
of materials to keep them constantly employed ; 
and the forecast and management, and often almost 
insurmountable difficulty, necessarily attendant on 
young beginners, in timely providing for the heavy 
outlay required in an undertaking of this magni- 
tude ; and the constant enforcement of method 
and despatch necessary to secure the completion of 
the work within the time specified ; all these have 
been sources of constant anxiety, and could only 
be counterbalanced by the eiL<etc\&fe o^ Ivmsahk^ 
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persevering hope of success ; hope sustained by 
the consciousness that our own best endeavours 
were not wanting. 

" We have had many anxieties, too, arising from 
causes beyond our own control and management 
— the hazard of hfe or limb to the workmen em- 
ployed. How sadly would our success be embit- 
tered if we had to connect with it the lamentations 
of bereaved famiUes, or the loss of health and 
activity to some faithful, laborious workmen! 
This we have mercifully been spared, and we con- 
sider it a cause for pecuhar gratitude to the Pre- 
server of men, that no one has sustained serious 
injury in the progress of the work. But one of 
our principal men was laid aside by serious illness. 
This occasioned considerable delay, as many hands 
were guided by his head, which, during his ab- 
sence, were comparatively useless. Had our fears 
about him been fully realized, it would have been 
impossible for us to have duly fulfilled the con- 
tract. The failure of a country bank, from which 
we were to receive our instalments, threw us into 
great perplexity and embarrassment, which, though 
but temporary, were distressing and alarming: 
and then the illness of my brother, and the appre- 
hension that one or other of us might be cut oiF, 
and leave the survivor encumbered with a great 
unfinished undertaking, which such a circumstance 
might render ruinous instead of advantageous to 
both our famiUes — oh these have been anxieties 
indeed, and I can only wonder that from day to 
day we have been sustained imder them ! We have 
still the launch before us — ^when hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, will be assembled to witness the success 
or the Mlure of our enterpriae. 0\i/\\.\s \w^^^\ 
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an appalling prospect. Our vessel has been con- 
structed with the nicest care, and the greatest 
mathematical precision ; but we cannot be sure 
that we have succeeded until we see her float 
steadily and majestically on the wave. Our work 
is performed on the dry land; but it must be 
proved on the ocean : and what if it should be a 
failure ! Then, too, with all our care in preparing 
for the launch, it is possible that the sHpping of one 
block or wedge may cause the vessel to jerk irre- 
gularly in its descent, or, as we technically call it, 
to lurch, and occasion serious injury to itself, or, 
what would be far worse, endanger the men em- 
ployed in managing it." 

" Well, cheer up, my good friend, and still let 
hope sustain the head of exertion, tiU perseverance 
crowns it. I assure you we all feel deeply interested 
in the trials and anxieties you have detailed, and 
which are now approaching so near to their ter- 
mination ; and relying on the same gracious Pro- 
vidence which you have all along humbly recog- 
nized, whose blessing has hitherto rested on the 
work of your hands, and is usually seen to rest on 
humble confidence combined with proper dihgence 
and care, we cheerfully anticipate for you a pros- 
perous issue of the affair." 

The assiduous brothers took their departure 
from my uncle's very early on the Monday morn- 
ing, much recruited even by that short interval of 
repose and recreation. During the period that 
intervened between that and the time appointed 
for the launch, Frank and myself daily visited the 
wharf, and passed several hours in watching the 
completion of the interesting vessel, participating 
in no small degree in the axmoM-a ei^d^smKvvt -mth 
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which its builders looked forward to the important 
day. When that day arrived, my uncle, and all 
his inmates, were among the earliest of the specta- 
tors. He stood for some time, arm in arm, with 
the Messrs. Fowler, watching the workmen engaged 
in removing everything that could obstruct or en- 
danger the vessel. On leaving them, to conduct 
my mother and sisters to the seats allotted for 
them, my uncle shook hands with each of the 
brothers, and said, "Once more, hope to the end; 
hope humbly, but hope always." 

The day was serene, and not intensely hot: 
the company numerous, and respectable. The 
Messrs. Fowler were highly respected in the 
neighbourhood, as their father before them had 
been for many years : and as this was the first very 
formidable undertaking completed by the young 
men since the business had been entirely in their 
hands, a lively interest was excited. 

At the appointed moment, the signal was given, 
the last block was removed, the moorings were un- 
loosed, and the vessel glided swiftly yet steadily 
to its destined element, and rode majestically on 
the bosom of the waves. For the last few minutes, 
a breathless silence had pervaded the large as- 
sembly ; but now a shout of glad congratulation 
and applause simultaneously burst from every lip, 
and was prolonged for several minutes. The 
brothers suently grasped each other's hand, and 
looked upwards, doubtless with a heartfelt aspira- 
tion of gratitude to Him whom they were accus- 
tomed to acknowledge in all their ways, and at 
whose hand they received the success which so 
richly rewarded their enterprising and persevering 
toils. 
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" Uncle," said Frank, as we rode home, " I am 
heartily glad that the hopes of our friends have 
been so fully realized. I shall often think of their 
three years of anxiety and labour, and the accom- 
plishment of their hopes on this happy day ; and 
I shall endeavour to adopt as my own, your dehght- 
ful motto, ' Hope humbly, but hope always.' " 

" Do so, Frank ; and be sure you take both limbs 
of the sentiment, if you would avoid disappoint- 
ment. Hope would not so generally be called a 
^gay deceiver,' if people would but hope humbly." 

We united in requesting my uncle to tell us what 
was included in hoping humbly. He paused a 
moment, afid then repUed, *'I think, at least, it 
will be found to include, — 

" 1 . Hope lawfully. Let the object of hope be 
that which is in itself good and lawful, else the 
very hope may be productive of very great mischief, 
as well as issue in disappointment. The ambitious 
and the covetous man, stimulated by the hope of 
aggrandizement and wealth, tramples on the claims 
of justice and humanity ; and success, if it come 
at all, comes not as a blessing, but a curse. The 
same hope, well directed, stimulates the patient 
industry and perseverance of the husbandman in 
tilUng the ground ; the labours of the philan- 
thropist, in promoting thie happiness of his fellow- 
creatures; and the researches of the man of 
science in the regions of knowledge and experi- 
ment, for the enlargement of his own mind, or 
for devising schemes of useful ingenuity to aid 
the labours of the mechanic, to promote the 
conveniences and comforts of life, and to advance 
the lawful interests of commerce. Success here is 
truly satisfactory. 
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"2. Let your hope be warrantable. The hopes 
of some men are but Hke the vagaries of a dis- 
ordered imagination, or the proud, presumptuous 
claims of self-conceit, * I hope to obtain so and so ; 
for there is nothing too great or too good for me 
to expect.' This is anything but hoping humbly 
or reasonably. 

" 3. Hope conMstently , Hope for good results 
from your good exertions, not without them. We 
have no encouragement to hope for any good, for 
which we do not diligently strive, and use all ap- 
pointed means to attain. He who hopes to reap 
a crop, while he has neglected to cultivate the 
field, hopes presumptuously and sluggishly, and 
his hope will make him ashamed. 

"4. Hapedependentli/. However well laid your 
plans, and however well directed and diligent your 
exertions, never lose sight of your entire depend- 
ence on the blessing of God for success in your 
undertakings. ' £xcept the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it,' Psa. cxxvii. 1 . 
' Trust in the Lord, and do good ; so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 
DeUght thyself also in the Lord; and he shall give 
thee the desires of thine heart,' Psa. xxxvii. 3, 4. 

*'5. Hojie submissivelt/. Not merely hoping for 
success as the gift of God; but resigning your hope 
to his disposal, to be succeeded or frustrated as his 
unerring wisdom suggests. * If the Lord will, we 
shall hve, and do this or that,' James iv. 15. 
With submission to his holy will, we may hope for 
life, health, comfort, prosperity, and temporal good 
in general ; but whether, in these respects, success 
or disappointment awaits us, we may, while con- 
Mently relying on the metc^ o^ ^<i^ \xv '^'i,'5»a» 
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Christ, unhesitatingly hope that either will work 
together for our good : and while thus hoping 
humbly, we shall often, even in worldly things, 
find that though our fondly cherished hopes 
have been in some instances frustrated, on the 
whole they have been far exceeded by the pro- 
vidential goodness of God. Jacob hoped that he 
should see his ten sons back from Egypt with a 
supply of com ; and he hoped that he should be 
able to avoid parting with Benjamin. In both 
these particulars his hopes were frustrated. One 
of the ten was detained a prisoner in Egypt, and 
no second supply could be obtained, unless Benja- 
min accompanied the remaining nine ; and Jacob, 
on the brink of despair, exclaimed, 'All these things 
are against me,' Httle thinking that the purposes 
of Divine Providence were ripening fast to accom- 
plish for him far more than he even dared to hope 
for. Not only Simeon and Benjamin were restored 
to him ; but also he found his long-lost Joseph 
raised to eminent honour and usefidness. Gen. 
xlii. — xlv. 

" While, therefore, we ' hope, humbly,' we are 
warranted to ' hope always,* notwithstanding diffi- 
culties, delays, and discouragements, because we 
rely on the power, promise, and faithfulness of 
God. There is no difficulty which Omnipotence 
cannot surmount or obviate; there is no good which 
our God cannot bestow ; no distress from which 
He cannot raise us up ; no effort of ours, however 
feeble, which He cannot crown with success. Then 
we have his gracious word of promise, that these 
things he imll do for us, and will not forsake us, 
Isa. xlii. 16 ; and that 'no good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly,* Psa. 
axxxiv. 11. 
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** And * hope deferred/ if fixed on God, should 
not * sicken the heart ; ' for though it seems to us 
to be delayed, it will not tarry a moment -beyond 
the appointed^ the best time> Hab. ii. 3. 

* Then wait His seasonable aid, 
And though it tarry, wait ; 
The promise may be long delayed. 
But cannot come too late/ 

But, however it may be in respect to worldly 
things, there is one hope which may be absolutely 
cherished, and which will certainly be fulfilled, 
without any limitation or qualification whatever. 
It is a ' good hope through grace,' 2 Thess. ii. 16 ; 
a hope of salvation in Christ Jesus, secured by the 
immutable promise and oath of God to all ' who 
have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set 
before us,' Heb. vi. 18 ; the 'hope of eternal Hfe, 
which God, that cannot lie, promised before the 
world began,' Tit. i. 2 ; ' that blessed hope,' Tit. 
ii. 13, which every one that hath'in him, purifieth 
himself even as the Lord is pure : expecting, ere 
long, to be Uke him^ and see him as he is> 1 John 
iii. 2, 3." 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL; 

OK, 

"NOTHING TO DO.'' 



My first visit to the metropolis was in company 
with my Uncle Bamaby and cousin Frank. The 
former kindly determined that we should be grati- 
fied by visiting most of the objects of curiosity and 
interest in London, not then quite so numerous as 
at the present day. Some of these I have since 
often seen, some of them never ; but of all I retain 
a very distinct and vivid recollection. I think, 
with a very sUght eflFort of memory, I could now 
write a journal of the whole month — from the 
morning when Mrs. Rogers tied the silk handker- 
chiefs round our necks, and furnished us with 
ginger cakes to keep out the cold on our journey, 
and repeated her charge to us to be sure and not 
lose sight of my uncle in the streets, lest we should 
lose our way, and get taken away by kidnappers, 
or gipsies — ^to the evening when we again drove 
into the groimds, and I felt as though I could 
have kissed the grass, for very joy to see the 
country once more. 

We spent a long morning in Westminster Ab- 
bey, surveying the architectural beauties of that 
venerable pile, and the monuments of the illus- 
trious dead. A vast deal of time and money are 
spent in vain on sights, especially with the pro- 
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fessed intention of gratifying children ; and that, 
not because the objects are in themselves void of 
interest, but because they are not rendered inter- 
esting by being made intelligible. Often have I 
pitied the children taken out for " a day's plea- 
sure," and dragged with wearisome indifference 
through halls and libraries, by pictures, and statues, 
and painted windows, of which they knew nothing, 
nor were likely to learn anything from the show- 
man's monotonous gabble about gothic arches, 
tessellated pavements, and composite pillars, and 
the celebrated sir Christopher Wren, or the fa- 
mous sir Godfrey Kneller. How gladly, if it had 
not been for the name of the thing, would such 
a day's pleasure have been exchanged for a 
ramble in the woods, or the fields, to fly the kite, 
or gather cowsHps, or do whatever else they 
pleased ! 

Sights seen in my uncle's company were never 
uninteresting. He had such a happy art of awak- 
ening the curiosity of yoimg people, keeping up 
their attention, and storing their memory by anec- 
dotes connected with the objects they beheld. 
Westminster Abbey has been called a dull sight 
for children, and it is so, if they have a dull con- 
ductor. My early visit there with Uncle Bamaby, 
imparted a reality to the persons and events there 
recorded, more vivid and interesting than I should 
have acquired in seven years by reading EngHsh 
history as a school task, and committing to memory 
chronological tables. From that day, I took de- 
light in the study of history ; and so identified it 
with my relative, and Westminster Abbey, that 
whenever I met with a name that I recollected as 
recorded there, I invariably went to vcv^ VycAxons^^ 
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to make Airther inquiries about that person^ as of a 
common acquaintance. 

Frank was particularly interested in every thing 
connected with naval history; I think I have 
heard that he had once some notion of entering 
the navy, but relinquished it in compHance with the 
wish of his mother. We staid long, and with deep, 
but melancholy interest, before the monuments of 
sir Cloudesley Shovell and admiral Kempenfeldt, 
while my imcle related to us the affecting loss of 
these two brave men and their companions. He 
repeated to us Cowper's beautiful verses " On the 
Loss of the Royal George." I do not know whether 
that did not rouse my spirit to enjoy poetry, as 
much as my uncle's anecdotes gave me a reUsh for 
English history ; I could have staid all day to Usten 
to the melancholy dirge. My uncle, however, 
intended taking us to Greenwich that afternoon ; 
so we left the interesting Abbey, with feelings that 
were pensive, yet far remote from the weariness 
of indifference. 

We took a boat at Westminster bridge, and 
gliding down the majestic stream, surveyed with 
admiration many of the buildings of the great 
metropoHs ; and then the trading vessels of every 
description, bearing into its port the commerce of 
the globe. Alas ! we saw too (for it was during 
the time of the revolutionary war with France) some 
vessels of war preparing to go forth on the errand of 
destruction. It was piteous to think, that of the brave 
men then embarking, perhaps not one half would 
revisit their native shores; and that even the victory 
and glory for which they panted, if attained, must 
be purchased at the price of human misery and 
human blood. How would my good uncle, who 
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then so feelingly lamented the horrors of war, have 
rejoiced to see, as in the present day, British ves- 
sels go forth freighted with Bibles and missiona- 
ries, to spread over the globe those benignant 
principles of the gospel of peace, imder the in- 
fluence of which the fulfilment of prophecy is to be 
effected, that "nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more," 
Isa. ii. 4. We could scarcely pass a vessel of any 
considerable size, but the old waterman who rowed 
us claimed her as an old acquaintance, and had 
some story to tell of her captain and of his gallant 
crew, until the appearance of the domes and colon- 
nades of Greenwich hospital cut short one of his 
"long yams." 

" What a noble pile ! " exclaimed Frank, as we 
came in front, so as to take a full view. " Yes," 
repUed my uncle, "it is one of the finest specimens 
of architectural magnificence that England affords ; 
but few of her nobles, or even her pnnces, possess 
palaces equal in splendour to this stately edifice, 
assigned as the tribute of national gratitude to the 
wounded and worn-out sailor." We landed, and 
surveyed every part of the building usually shovm 
to strangers ; and some to which we had access as 
a special privilege, my uncle having an introduc- 
tion from his friend, admiral . 

Most of the rooms are occupied in common ; 
but each sailor has a cabin exclusively his own. 
Almost every one of these bore some distinguish- 
ing mark of the individual character of the proprie- 
tor. Many had models or dravrings of ships, some 
more neatly, and some more coarsely executed; 
generally the vessel in which the old seaman had 
the honour to sail with 8ucl[\ ot awc\v%.c»\ca»»xv\'it^ 
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which was victorious in so many hattles, and brought 
home such and such French or Spanish vessels. 
Some displayed the picture of a long-lost wife; 
some exhibited the occupant's own, taken in early 
life ; some had a few foreign curiosities ; some a 
grotesque tumbler, or pair of most odd nut-crackers, 
or perhaps a ludicrous print, or a naval ballad. lu 
a few instances, the long-forgotten attachments 
of childhood had revived, and the cabin window of 
the veteran mariner exhibited pots or boxes of 
mignonette, stocks, or carnations ; and in a few, 
the well-worn Bible, the book of devotion, or the 
treatise on eternity, on repentance, or faith, or the 
*' sweet fiction and sweet truth " of the heavenly 
" Pilgrim," indicated the spiritual taste of the in- 
habitant of the little domicile. Equally various 
were the occupations in which we saw the old 
pensioners engaged. Some were reading; some 
netting; some shaping models of vessels; some 
cutting notches in sticks, apparently without any 
design, except as a mere pastime; some saimtering 
about with an uncomfortable expression of coun- 
tenance ; and some lying on the benches, chewing 
tobacco. 

The gentleman who accompanied us told my 
uncle the particulars of their allowance, which is 
in every respect liberal, and amply provides for 
every comfort they can desire. My uncle expressed 
great delight with the kind and munificent arrange- 
ments, and rejoiced to think that such an asylum 
was provided for worn-out British seamen, in 
which they might comfortably and profitably pass 
the closing years of their mortal existence. 

"I regret to say," observed our conductor, 
*Hhat the old. men are not m ^exve\«l chMacterized 
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by a cheerful, contented spirit. Tliose who are 
so, are rather the exceptions than the general 
standard." 

"To what can this be attributed?'* asked 
my uncle. "Certainly not to any want of re- 
"gard to their comfortable provision, nor to any 
irksome restriction or confinement. I should 
think, if the old men had planned their own 
lot, it could not have been, in every respect, 
more eUgible.'* 

" No ; nor do I by any means accuse them of 
complaining. I believe idmost every one of them, 
should you dissect the arrangements of the estab- 
lishment, and present them to him one by one, 
would express himself satisfied with every item ; 
and would say that altogether he had nothing to 
complain of. And yet I think that most of them 
are strangers to that kind of satisfaction which the 
labouring man enjoys, when he comes, weary with 
his day's toil, to a home far less commodious, and 
a table far less hberaUy spread, than those of the 
Greenwich pensioner ; but for which he depends 
on his own daily exertions, and which he shares 
with those he loves. Such a man has the stimu- 
lus of hope, fear, and contrivance, which to man, 
constituted as he is, forms a large portion of en- 
joyment. Here many of these men are unhappy, 
because they have * nothing to do.' " 

"That I can easily conceive," observed my 
unde. "I know daat the most uncomfortable 
moments of my own existence, have been when 
obliged to remam for a time without employment. 
I was once, when a young man, sent by my father 
with his phaeton to meet a friend, who was to 
come by coach to a certain pomt \xiftv^To%^»^i^^fe 
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or four miles from our bouse. I reached the road, 
as was fittmg, a few minutes before the coach 
might be expected, and paced backwards and for- 
wards very contentedly until it came up ; but our 
friend was not there. Another coach would pass 
in half an hour, and he would probably come by 
that : there was another coach, too, that came a 
different road, but would arrive at that point at the 
same time, and he might come by that. At all 
events, I must wait, and the time seemed an in- 
tolerable burden on my hands. I had not a book, 
nor a pencil, with which to amuse myself. I could 
not get down and botanize, for my father had 
charged me not to leave the horse a moment ; nor 
could I even drive about, lest, losing sight of either 
road, I might miss the coach. It was a trivial 
circumstance ; but it so impressed on my mind a 
sense of the wretchedness of having nothmg to do, 
that since that time I have never failed to carry 
about my person something that would furnish me 
with interesting employment for leisure time, that 
might be unexpectedly thrown upon my hands. 
Two gentlemen of my acquaintance," continued 
my uncle, " on a tour of pleasure, were driven, 
by a heavy fall of snow, to seek a night's lodging 
at a Httle obscure cottage in Wales. During the 
night the snow continued, and by morning had 
risen to such a height as completely to imprison 
the inmates of the cottage. Retreat was imprac- 
ticable, and there they were obliged to remain for 
several days without employment, without a book 
to beguile the tedious hours, without even a spade 
or pick-axe, with which to attempt their liberation ; 
the very toil of which would have been incompara^ 
bljr preferable to the wretchedivess of having nothing 
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to do. At length, one of them naving a most 
active mind, devised for himself an amusement, by 
making the j)oker red hot, and with its point burn- 
ing figures in the wooden settle. Before their im- 
prisonment terminated, he succeeded in sketch- 
ing a tolerable Ukeness of his friend, and has since 
carried on his newly discovered art to a consider- 
able degree of perfection. I can easily imagine 
that the more active and energetic of the Green- 
wich pensioners would devise for themselves some 
kind of interesting, though perhaps miscliievous 
employment, according to their several tastes ; and 
those of a more indolent cast would become gloomy 
and diseased, for want of stimulus and exertion.** 

" I wonder," said Frank, " that some kind of 
employment is not furnished to them by the insti- 
tution.** 

** That," replied my uncle, " would be quite im- 
proper ; it would entirely alter its character, and 
defeat its object. There must be nothing that 
could be construed into degradation or compulsion, 
or the retreat would at once lose the character of an 
honourable and well-earned reward for the British 
veteran, and assume that of a workhouse.*' 

"No, no; that would never do,** rejoined our 
conductor : " they must be left free to ciioose their 
own employment. However much it may be re- 
gretted that any of them should adopt a course of 
listless indolence, which we know to be most un- 
friendly to happiness, we cannot compel them to 
be happy. Lioerally to furnish them with the 
means of comfort is all that can be done ; the rest 
must depend on themselves.*' 

After taking leave of this gentleman, viVvo Vvwk 
shown us much polite attentiou, "we iwrXAft^ w^V^'t 
o 
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in the park, as well as looked into some of the 
rooms, and fell into conversation with several 
of the old men, whose remarks fnlly confirmed all 
he had said. Some of them we foimd very cheer- 
ful, contented, and happy ; these were uniformly 
busy — ^benevolently busy. One was writing a letter 
to his aged mother, and enclosing in it a one-pound 
note, saved from his weekly allowance for tobacco. 
The tears filled his eyes as he spoke of her. He 
said she had been a good mother to him. He told 
us of her early instructions ; her exertions to fit him 
out decently ; her anxieties and her prayers on his 
behalf; her joy at once more welcoming him to his 
native shores, though with mutilated limbs: and now 
his gratitude for having a comfortable asylum for 
himself, which he seemed chiefly to value as en- 
abhng him to contribute to the comfort of her old 
age. Another was making a chain of cherry-stones ; 
and displayed for sale Uttle grottoes of sea-shells, 
and several other ingenious and beautiful articles. 
A fine boy of five or six years old was endeavour- 
ing to assist the old man in his work. The affec- 
tion that evidently subsisted between them seemed 
almost Hke that of parent and child. We learned, 
however, that the Httle fellow was the orphan child 
of an old messmate ; and that the veteran devoted 
the produce of his ingenuity and his merchandize 
to assistmg the widow in the support and educa- 
tion of her children. 

There was one interesting little group, consist- 
ing of three old men ; two of them, hale and hearty ; 
the third had been much shattered. His companions 
had placed him on abench in the shade ; he was read- 
ing aloud to them in Doddridge's " Rise and Pro- 
gress. ^' One of the two sat mtkhia elbows lodged 
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on his knees, both hands supporting his liead, and 
his eyes eagerly fixed on the reader, lie was 
deaf; but seemed to Hsteu with his eyes, watching 
every motion of the hps, and so assisting the duU 
ear to guess at the sound conveyed. The other 
hstened not with less attention, but with less 
difficulty; he was at the same time netting. When 
the chapter closed, each brushed away a tear from 
his weather-beaten cheek ; and the two, with ad- 
mirable dexterity and tenderness, assisted their 
crippled comrade in changing his position. My 
uncle took the opportunity of entering into con- 
versation with the hoary tars, and congratulated 
them on the pleasures of Christian friendship, 
which they were evidently enjoying. It was truly 
pleasant to find how they were mutually service- 
able to each other, and how each foimd his own 
happiness in promoting that of others. The cripple 
spoke gratefully of the kindness of his comrades. 
He said they were always at hand to attend to his 
wants, and help him about into an easy position ; 
and they did it with the skill of a surgeon, and the 
tenderness of a nurse. The other two old men were 
equally prompt in their expressions of obUgation 
to their disabled comrade. One complained of 
having in his youth had no opportunity of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of reading ; the other owned that 
he had then no sense of its value; but "Jack 
here," they both agreed, was " a fine reader ; he 
had learning enough for a chaplain : and by their 
ioint savings they had purchased some choice 
books, which, by Jack's plain reading, they could 
well imderstand, and found them right comfort- 
able to their poor ignorant souls." Tha i^TQkd»s5». 
of the netting we found vraa ^evoV.^^^ \,^«^*vSx^'^ 
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with a portion of their weekly allowance, to the 
purchase of a valuable Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures, then coming out in numbers. It ap- 
peared evident that the pious reading, in which 
they took so much delight, had been made 
really profitable to their souls. They had be- 
come acquainted with Him whom to know is life 
eternal, and they were rejoicing in hope of the 
glory of God. These men were happy, and verified 
the remark of the gentleman who had accompanied 
us through the establishment, that if the whole 
community "could be brought impartially to 
exhibit the degrees of happiness which prevail 
amongst them, we should find that he was the 
most happy man, who was laying by the greater 
portion of his Httle pittance for a heart that he 
loved, and was building up his own happiness by 
a preparation for eternity ; while he was the most 
miserable, who was most exempt, in the com- 
mon acceptation, from care, and who had acquired 
as much passing gratification as he could obtain.** 
On our way back to the town, the topic of our 
conversation was the happiness of being well em- 
ployed, and the wretchedness of having nothing 
to do. " Have you ever thought, my boys," said 
my uncle, " how much our happiness depends on 
having something to do, and doing it ?" We both 
acknowledged that we had never before been so 
forcibly struck with that sentiment, as on the 
present occasion : but even our own short experi- 
ence and limited observation would serve to cor- 
roborate it. I recollected seeing my little brother 
look very unhappy, and asking him what was the 
matter, he replied, " I have got nothing to do.'* 
Mrs. Harris, the supermteu&w^. o^ ow\ wvyxsery. 
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immediately said, " Come to me, dear, and I will 
give you a nice raspberry tart." Employment was 
what he wanted, not food; of course, the tart 
pleased him just as long as he was eating it, and 
no longer. He soon relapsed into his former dis- 
contented mood. 

"Yes," said my uncle, "and thus it often is, 
that children acquire habits of indolence, discon- 
tent, and gluttony. They are made to eat when 
they are not hungry, to save the lazy nurses the 
trouble of finding them employment. I do think 
parents should consider it an imperative duty to 
see that their children are furnished with suitable 
employment, such as will agreeably stimulate them 
to constant activity." 

" My poor mamma," I said, " does attend to 
that as much as ever her health will allow ; and 
so does papa, when he is at home. We are never 
dull for want of employment, when we can be with 
them." My uncle, I am certain, had not in- 
tended to convey any imkind reflection on my 
parents. In their case, it was imavoidable, much 
more so than it usually is, for children to be left 
to the care of servants. I felt at the moment 
grieved by my uncle's remark; but I afterwards 
felt convinced that this was one of the many evils 
resulting from that arrangement. My uncle ob- 
served, that a physician who had lately been visiting 
at his house, when speaking of the beneficial effects 
of activity in promoting health and cheerfulness, 
had said that gentlemen's coachmen and porters 
were often unhealthy, and assigned this reason for 
it, " They suffer from excess of nourishment ; they 
eat more than they work. Having oftew to 'ri'w^ 
o2 
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for their masters, they fill up their time by filling 
up the stomach." 

"Uncle," said Frank, "do you think such a 
thing ever really happens as for a person to have 
nothing to do?" 

" No, Frank, indeed I do not ; it is quite an 
imaginary evil. The consequences resulting, how- 
ever, are sufiiciently real and mischievous." 

" Your friend, uncle, in the Welsh cottage" — 

" True, Samuel ; he was placed in circumstances 
unfriendly to activity ; but the energy of his mind 
overcame them, and he found something to do. 
The circumstances of the Greenwich pensioners 
are not favourable to activity ; but you have seen 
that they are not uncontrollable. Some of the 
men yield to them, and are indolent and discon- 
tented ; others rise above them, and are active and 
happy." 

" Uncle," said Frank, " I know you in general 
object to our making remarks on absent persons ; 
but since we have been talking on this subject, I 
have so often thought of captain Tankerville, that 
I cannot help asking you whether you do not think 
that his being so discontented and tiresome is 
owing to his having nothing to do ?" 

" Yes, Frank, indeed I do ; the very best cure 
that I can think of for all his troubles would be 
the obligation to eat his bread by the sweat of 
his brow ; and I have more than once told him 
as much. I do not like to make unfavourable 
remarks on the absent ; but when a person so 
glaringly and constantly displays the defects of 
his character, it is but just that those who are 
exposed to danger by his example should be 
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guarded against it, by being told tbat it is evil. 
The captain is a miserable man, and makes every 
body around him uncomfortable, simply because 
he is idle and useless. Happiness cannot live 
within the atmosphere of idleness. All the affairs 
of the idle go to ruin and decay; and even if 
they are so peculiarly circumstanced, as to have 
all their wants abundantly provided for, and 
their property taken care of for them, they be- 
come themselves a prey to lassitude and ennui. 
Only attach the idea of idleness to any character 
you can imagine, and you directly pronoimce it 
contemptible and wretched. An idle servant — 
his work becomes a drudgery, it is continually 
letlt in arrears and confusion, altogether neglected, 
or imperfectly finished. He is ever in disgrace, 
and likely soon to be in destitution ; he is a bur- 
den to himself, and a nuisance to all around him. 
*As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the 
eyes, so is the sluggard to them that send him,' 
Prov. X. 26. An idle mechanic — he undertakes 
to get work done by a certain time ; but he lounges 
in bed, or he fritters away his time, sauntering 
here and there with his hands in his pockets, 
gaping idly after a fiddler in the street, or drop- 
})ing asleep over his employment. Look at the 
vacant, wretched expression of his countenance ; 
and you will soon see that he is not happy. Dis- 
contented with himself, and all about him, he is 
going fast to prove that * drowsiness shall clothe 
a man with rags,' and that *an idle soul shall suffer 
hunger.' An idle scholar — ^you, my lads, are not 
idle scholars ; but you know some who are. Can- 
not you fancy them, while professedly \vi^x\\vw^ 
tlieir hssonSf sliulfling the sauvV «i\>c)V\V v^'V«\\ vN.vivt 
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feet, twirling the comer of their pocket handker- 
chief, catching flies in the window, or making 
dog's ears in their hooks ? and do not you always 
see those hoys at the bottom of the class, wearing 
every hadge of disgrace ; the first rules in their 
grammar worn out with dirty thumbing ; and the 
figures on their slates blotted out with tears? 
These boys are any thing but happy^ any thing 
but improving. An idle philosopher — no, that 
cannot be ; it is a contradiction in terms ; a phi- 
losopher is a lover of wisdom, and he who loves 
wisdom, must and will apply himself diligently to 
attain it; he cannot at any rate be idle. An 
idle Christian — surely this can never be : a Chris- 
tian, a follower of Christ, who rose a great while 
before day, and laboured so diligently that he had 
not leisure so much as to eat, and whose satisfec- 
tion it was to say, ' I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do !' Surely if an idle man bear 
the name of Christian, he gives us reason to fear 
that he bears it unworthily ; and certain I am, 
that he must be a stranger to pious enjoyment, 
for that belongs only to the diligent Christian. 
An idle minister — I once knew such a one ; and 
with all his sad defects, I hope and believe his 
heart was sincere. He might have been, had he 
improved his talents and opportunities of useful- 
ness, a burning and a shining Hght, approved of 
God, and a blessing to men ; but he gave way 
to .an indolent, inactive disposition. It grew upon 
him ; and he became too indolent to study, or 
preach, or visit his flock ; he was a burden to 
himself and all around him ; he sunk into a state 
of religious melancholy. The last time I saw him, 
he wished to borrow books sml«\Aft ^ V^^ c»se ; 
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and was eager to purchase, at any price, the ex- 
cellent but heavy treatises of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, bearing on the subject of spiritual depression. 
Whether or not he read them, is another question. 
I endeavoured in vain to persuade him to form 
some plan of pious activity, and begged him to 
labour to be useful to others ; for I thought it much 
more likely that the demon of gloom would be 
charmed away by diligent and benevolent labour, 
than driven away by studying symptoms, and ap- 
plying set rules. He said it was in vain for him 
to attempt to labour for others ; he must give his 
whole time and attention to seeking comfort for 
himself. He lamented that he had uselessly taken 
up the room that belonged to a better man ; he 
was conscious of the injury his people had sus- 
tained through his indolence, and woiud endeavour 
to rectify it by engaging a more active brother to 
take charge of his professional duties; and by 
giving a large portion of his property to found 
schools : but to personal eifort he could not be 
roused. He soon afterwards sunk into a state of 
lethargy, and was carried off by apoplexy. I have 
always cherished the hope that disease in some 
measure was the occasion of his extreme indo- 
lence ; but it is hard to say whether indolence 
was not rather the occasion of disease, as in many 
cases it certainly is. My boys, if you wish to be 
healthy and happy, cultivate betimes such habits 
of conscientious acti^dty, as will secure to you, in 
whatever circumstances you may be placed, some- 
thing to do, and pleasure in doing it." 

The bustle of the streets put an end to our con- 
versation ; but before the subject o^ \1 ^mA ^>^& 
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passed away from our minds, my uncle mentioned 
to us two facts which I thought interesting and 
instructive. One was of a lady of large for- 
tune, who was always in ill-health, and suffering 
from depression of spirits, for which she could 
assign no reason ; being surroimded with every 
thing that heart could wish, soothed with the 
utmost tenderness by an indulgent and devoted 
husband and a circle of affectionate friends, and 
having at full command the use of every means 
of health that medical skill could devise. But 
she derived no benefit from any thing that was 
tried ; indeed she became so extremely weak that 
she was unable, not only to do a mother's part by 
her children, but even to bear the sound of their 
voices or their footsteps. It was expected that 
she must shortly sink into the grave. At this 
time, some sudden calamity occurred, by which the 
family was plunged from affluence to destitution. 
The shock, it was concluded, must prove fatal to 
the poor lady. To the surprise of all her friends, 
she bore it with calmness, and even discovered a 
degree of energy unknown before. The splendid 
mansion in square was given up, the numer- 
ous establishment scattered, and the family re- 
moved to a small farm in the country, the sole 
remnant of their vast property. There, with the 
assistance of only one servant, it became necessary 
for every member of the family to exert them- 
selves ; and habit soon rendered exertion easy ; 
air and exercise proved the best physicians ; and 
in the course of a few years, the malade imaginaire 
became a healthy, cheerful, busy, farm-house wife 
and mother ; and she, and all belonging to her. 
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had reason to congratulate themselves on the 
happy vicissitude which had shown what was 
practicable by rendering it necessary. 

The other case was that of the only son of an 
industrious grocer, in the town near my imcle's 
residence. He had a well-established shop of the 
old-fashioned school, kept in days of yore by 

old Mr. , who had begun the world with five 

pounds, but had risen to the possession of many 
thousands ; of this, however, no indication ever 
appeared in the style of the shop, the furniture of 
the parlour, or the habits of the inmates. The 
old man was unmarried ; his household consisted 
of a niece, and a shopman, who had formerly been 
an apprentice. In the course of time, the shop- 
man and the niece made a match, with the consent 
of the old gentleman, who, on that occasion, took 
his new nephew into partnership ; on the condi- 
tion, however, that he should not be too proud 
still to open and shut the shutters, and to sweep 
the shop, and that his veife should still do the 
work of the house. Thus they went on for many 
years, with the addition to the family of one little 
boy. This child, as soon as he was able, was sent 
out with goods, and employed in every possible 
way in the business, perhaps beyond his strength 
and his years, so as to occasion a feeUng of oppres- 
sion and disgust. Children are naturally active, 
and they do not take a dislike to work, unless it 
be injumciously and oppressively forced upon them. 
The boy was nine or ten years old, when the old 
head of the establishment, after toiling as usual, 
to a late hour on Saturday evening, and while in 
the act of receiving a penny frou\ «. cxx^Vwsv^^^ 
said, "2 am very tired," sxmk dow^., ^xv^ ^i^vi^* 
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His partner, who now succeeded to the entire 
charge of the business, followed the same drudg- 
ing, penurious habits, and endeavoured to drill 
his son into them. Perhaps the boy was taught 
by his mother, that there was no need for him to 
be a slave to the business, Hke his uncle and his 
father. Be that as it may, the boy loved play, 
hated the shop, and had many a severe reprimand 
and heavy punishment from his father, who in- 
sisted on binding him apprentice. Scarcely was 
he out of his time, when the father died ; not so 
suddenly as the uncle, but after a very short ill- 
ness ; and now the business and the property de- 
volved upon the son. The former he had Httle 
inclination to attend to, the latter he had no ob- 
jection to spend. His mother, an active woman, 
and withal as indulgent as are most other mothers 
to an only son, agreed that there was no occasion for 
him to confine himself so much to business. Two 
smart shopmen were engaged, and an errand-boy, 
the widow undertaking to look after them ; and 
the son went about to take his pleasure. This 
went on a few years, when the mother died, and 
then the son thought it better to give up business, 
while he had enough to live upon ; for he had the 
sense to perceive it would go to ruin if left to 
servants ; and he did not intend to confine him- 
self to look after it. Accordingly, at about 
twenty-five years of age, he disposed of the busi- 
ness, and retired to live upon his fortune. But 
he had no plan of living, no occupation for his 
time and energies. He went, he scarcely knew 
whither, took a house, furnished it, grew tired 
of it, moved to another neighbourhood, bought 
another house, sold it*, \iow^t caxrvaj^^i^, «wwd 
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never rode in them ; books, and never read them ; 
became restless, gloomy, irritable, and wretched, 
solely for want of something to do. " Thus,'* said 
my uncle, " he has gone on year after year, merely 
to vegetate, and consume the property which his 
ancestors spent their hves in amassing ; and which 
his is employed in scattering, without enjoyment 
to himself or advantage to others." 

My imcle closed his remarks on the pleasures 
of industry, and the misery of idleness, by observ- 
ing, that the happiness of heaven consists in well- 
directed activity. The servants of God "serve 
him day and night in his temple," Rev. vii. 15 ; 
and this is the wretchedness of hell, the inhabi- 
tants have nothing to do. "Observe," said he, 
" these three things : 1 . Always be doing. There 
is always something to be done, no time to spare, 
no idle moments ; every moment has a duty, and 
every moment must be accounted for. 2. Do 
what is right, else activity is but mischief. 3. Act 
upon right principles, from right motives, and to 
a right end ; act from a sense of duty, a convic- 
tion of the value and importance of time and op- 
portunity ; cherish a benevolent desire to do good 
to others ; esteem it a high privilege to be useful ; 
and whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus^ and to the glory of 
God by him." 
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" Come, Samuel," said my cousin Frank, when I 
was quite a little boy, " can you say your lesson ? 
Uncle has ordered the carriage, and we are to 
start in twenty minutes." 

At that time we were spending some months at 
my uncle's, and taking daily lessons of a clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood. To confess the truth, 
I had got into a neghgent, dilatory habit, (do not 
let me attempt to throw the blame from myself ; 
but I do think the habit was fostered by the exam- 
ple of my nurse, Mrs. Harris,) and I had been 
repeatedly blamed by my tutor for coming to him 
unprepared with my lessons and exercises. Frank 
made several kind and friendly efforts to correct 
these failings in me, I hope not altogether without 
success, though at the time I felt vexed rather 
than gratified by his endeavours. On the occasion 
just referred to, my uncle had proposed taking us 
for a Uttle pleasurable excursion ; but as we should 
not return till late in the evening, he desired us, 
before we started, to prepare our lessons and exer- 
cises for the next morning. As soon as breakfast 
was over, Frank sat down to his studies, and 
invited me to do the same. I promised to do 
so almost directly, but observed there was time 
enough yet ; and away 1 went and amvised myself, 
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by throwing stones in the lake, and teaching the 
Newfoundland puppy to fetch them out. 

While thus engaged, time passed more rapidly 
than I was aware, and again I heard Frank's 
friendly summons, " Come, my good fellow, you 
had better come in, and do what uncle desired 
you ; and then, if any time remains, you can go 
back and play with Cesar." At length I yielded 
to his persuasions, and placed myself at the table, 
with my Latin Delectus before me ; but I was hot 
and tired, and my mind was still running after the 
puppy ; so when Frank again invited me to repeat 
my lesson, and I carelessly attempted to do so, I 
peevishly exclaimed, "I cannot learn it, Frank ! and 
it's of no use to try." Frank knew that uncle 
would be firm to his requirements, so he made 
mother effort to save me from disgrace and dis- 
appointment. " I know, Samuel," he said, " ex- 
actly how you feel, and I will tell you what I 
should do. I should first wash my hands and 
face, to refresh myself from past fatigue, and then 
give my imdivided attention, for a few minutes, to 
the book. Come, my good fellow, try once more, 
and I am sure you will succeed." Such sound 
advice and kind encouragement I could not resist. 
The refreshing element seemed to charm away my 
fretfulness and incapacity for appUcation. I re- 
sumed my book with good resolution ; proceeded 
upon Frank's well-tried plan, " First study your 
rule, and then apply it to the case in hand ;" and 
so doing, I soon mastered my difficulty, and ac- 
complished my task. Right glad was I, when the 
carriage was announced, and uncle inquired whether 
Samuel had learned his lesson, to \\fc«t ^t«:^ 
repJj, **Yes, uncle, heknoY^aitipeT^^cXV^r ^Ytos^^ 
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I to myself, "His of use to try, and it was only 
for want of trying that I did not succeed before." 
This little incident taught me a better lesson than 
that I learned in the Delectus, and gave me more 
dehghtful feelings than even those awakened by 
taking a day's pleasure with my uncle. Since that 
time, I have scarcely ever heard the expression 
made use of — and it not unfrequently proceeds 
from the lips of persons of a certain cast of cha- 
racter — but my memory has reverted to the inci- 
dent of my childhood. I have, more than once, 
repeated it to my young friends, accompanied by 
some of my good uncle's remarks, offered on that, 
or on similar occasions. 

" I cannot keep awake all sermon time ! I as- 
sure you, dear sir, I cannot ; and it is of no use to 
try," said a young female, when gently admonished 
by my uncle on the impropriety of her conduct 
during public worship. " How is it," asked my 
uncle, " that you keep awake on other days ? I 
have often heard you at the pianoforte for a much 
longer time than that of public worship ; and you 
seldom discover indications of drowsiness when 
the afternoon is spent in cheerful conversation or 
interesting reading." " Well, sir, I really do not 
know the reason; but I always am sleepy during 
sermon time, and I cannot shake it off, try how 
I will." " My dear young friend, let me not offend 
you if I question the sincerity of your efforts. I 
really think, if you went to the house of God with 
the full expectation of hearing truths, the most 
important and interesting, and in which your own 
personal and everlasting welfare is deeply involved, 
you would find no more difficulty in keeping up 
a wakeful attention than yo\x vjovjld m teadin^ a 
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letter from a beloved friend, or in any other pursuit 
fully congenial to your feelings. It is easy to keep 
the attention to that upon which the heart is fixed." 

Similar remarks my uncle made to persons who 
complained of a bad memory, and said they could 
not help it ; it was of no use for them to try to 
remember what they heard in the house of God. 
" Can you not," he would say, " recollect an en- 
gagement of pleasure ? Then your memory is 
quite capable of retaining recollections of the 
engagements of duty. Do you forget, as soon as 
you have heard, the particulars of an entertaining 
story, or the circumstances of a remarkable ad- 
venture through which you have passed ? It is 
only to bring home to your own business and 
bosom the instructions of the sanctuary, or the 
contents of the sacred volume, and they will be 
remembered, as they justly claim to be, with as 
much distinctness and delight." 

" I cannot give satisfaction to my employers ; it 
is of no use to try ; I am always blamed, do what 
I will." Such are the frequent complaints of per- 
sons in subordinate stations. " Have you learned 
to obey ? " my uncle would inquire. " Among all 
the methods of pleasing which you say you have 
tried in vain, have you ever tried this, or if at all, 
have you tried perseveringly and habitually, to do 
what you are desired, and when you are desired, 
and as you are desired? If not, do not charge 
your employers with unreasonableness and caprice, 
though they are not pleased with you." 

The footman who usually waited at table had 
p-one to see his friends, and, in consequence, one 
of the housemaids was employed t« le-vwos^ \!ssfc 
breakfast things. She placed a tio^ ol OKa^a-V^ 
p 2 
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on and half off a table, near the door, and returned 
for a pile of plates. These she placed on the outer 
side of the tray, already almost on the balance. 
This additional weight overset the whole concern 
with a tremendous crash, which quickly brought 
Mrs. Rogers, and a posse more, to see what was 
the matter. "Oh, you careless, careless girl!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Rogers, "how could I think of 
trusting you with the china ? " clucking with her 
tongue against the roof of her mouth, or groaning 
forth her unavailing lamentations, as she picked 
up piece by piece of the broken china, and arrested 
the flowing stream from the cream-pot, which dis- 
figured a yard or more of a handsome new carpet. 
The author of the mischief stood overwhelmed at 
the destruction she had occasioned. At length, 
with sobs that rendered her words almost inarticu- 
late, she repHed, " Indeed, ma'am, I was not care- 
less, I minded it all the time ; but let me try how 
I will, I cannot help doing mischief; I am sure I 
am fated to it ; and it is of no use to try." 

My uncle, not fully entering into Mrs. Rogers's 
distresses and lamentations, though of course not 
pleased at the waste and destruction of his pro- 
perty, took occasion to correct the foolish notion of 
the poor girl, and endeavoured to convince her that 
her misfortunes resulted, not from any fatality, 
but from her own frequent transgressions of the 
laws of common sense. " If," said my uncle, " you 
were to stand on one foot, at the edge of a preci- 
I)ice, it is more than probable you would fall over, 
especially if you attempted to hold in your hands 
a heavy weight : and how could you expect the 
teaboard to stand, when you placed it in just as 
dangerous a situation'! X\ve«t\"5 \io^^ ^'^^ijw^jj^ 
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weigh down a light one. You know it is so with 
a pair of scales. For that reason, whenever you 
set anything out of your hand, take care that you 
set it on something solid enough to bear it. If 
the stand or table is not large enough to take the 
whole size of the article you wish to place upon it, 
put the middle of one to the middle of the other, 
so that the trav, or whatever else it may be, shall 
project half a foot on each side, rather than a foot 
on one side. If the tray also is loaded, see that 
the heaviest part of its load is on the middle. 
Now, mind;" (here my uncle goodnaturedly showed 
her what he meant ;) " if you had thus placed the 
tray straight on the middle of the stand, — instead 
of putting it on comerwise, with one large comer 
off ; and if, when you brought the heavy pile of 
plates, you had put them on the middle of the 
board — instead of putting them on the comer, 
more than half off the table, by which their weight 
naturally tilted down the whole, — there was no 
fatality that could have caused this accident. Use 
your own reason and judgment, attend to the in- 
structions you receive, and endeavour to make 
yourself familiar with the reasons why one method 
is safer and better than another, and you will sel- 
dom occasion such mischievous accidents as this, 
liut let me tell you, that it is sinful, as well as 
foolish, to talk about being fated to do wrong, 
either in little matters or great. This is charg- 
ing our follies upon God ; and, if you indulge a 
habit, in trifling things, of saying, * I cannot help 
doing wrong,' * It is of no use to try to do right,' 
* Misfortunes will happen to me,' and many other 
such foolish sayings, I am afraid ^^ow. ^^ ^"^ 
the same sort of uureasonaVAe teasomw^ \» \\\\w^ 
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of the greatest moment ; that you will sin against 
God, and ruin your own soul, and imagine that 
you cannot help it, you are fated to it, and it is of 
no use to try to avert it. But, in either case, these 
foolish excuses will neither do away the blame of 
neglect or misconduct, nor prevent the unhappy 
results." 

" I cannot learn this new way, sir, and it is of 
no use to try : so I hope you will be so kind as to 
find me some other sort of employment." So 
said Simon Smith, on his return from a fruitless 
attempt to be initiated into a system of adult teach- 
ing. The said Simon was a shoemaker by trade, 
but as he never could learn (or rather, never did 
learn) the art of measuring accurately, his shelves 
were generally stocked with "misfits," which he 
was obliged to sell at reduced prices ; generally 
when he was distressed for ready money, in con- 
sequence of some new failure in satisfactorily ac- 
complishing an order, on the payment for which 
he had calculated for the support of his family, 
or the purchase of materials. The patience of 
customers was wearied out by the vexation of 
always having their shoes brought home, either 
too long or too short, too narrow or too wide; 
and one after another dropped oflp, till poor Simon 
and his family were often at their wit's end for 
subsistence : and, at last, the whole stock of mis- 
fits was sold oflP to pay the rent. Simon had al- 
ways been rather of a reading turn. The neigh- 
bours reckoned him a great scholar : and as he 
sometimes put into rh3mie a few verses of Scrip- 
ture, or gave the rhyme of other people a fresh 
measure and connexion, he was, moreover, reputed 
^' something considerable o£ a ^oe\. ?' ks> \>wi ^^^- 
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making trade failed, Simon found more leisure for 
his literary pursuits, and entertained a growing 
conviction that he was fitted for something higher 
than the drudgery of shoemaking, and that it was 
a shame for such talents as his to he buried. 
Simon's wife was a thrifty, industrious, and in- 
telligent woman ; and perceiving that the support 
of the family became more and more dependent on 
her, she endeavoured to obtain employment in 
needlework, and also opened a little school for 
children. In her praiseworthy efforts, Mrs. Smith 
verified the saying, "Strive and thrive.*' She 
])erformed her work with neatness and punctuality ; 
and gave great satisfaction to the parents, by her 
management of the Uttle ones committed to her 
care. She got on beyond her expectation; still 
it was hard for the support of the family to rest 
almost entirely on the labour of the mother ; and 
Simon was urged to make some effort to assist 
her. "What can I do?" was his indolent re- 
ply, " I have not money to buy a new stock." 
It was suggested to him to apply for work at 
the large shops. He evidently did not hke the 
idea of doing this, after having been a master ; 
but perhaps fearing that the objection, dictated by 
pride, would not be sympathized in by those who 
considered honest labour, however humble, far 
more honourable than indolent dependence, he 
said he did not think he coidd get work at present, 
not being a busy time ; it was of no use to try. 

However, a busy time came; the great shoe- 
maker in the next town had a large government 
order, and being really pressed for hands, applied 
to Simon with an offer of constant employ on ad- 
yantfigeons terms. It sceiuviOL yjfiX \>aa ^w^ ^^^ 
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him, and for a little time he was quite pleased with 
it. There was not the trouble of accommodating 
his work to the particular foot of every indiyidual 
customer; but so many dozen pairs were to be 
made on such a last, or to such a number, and so 
many dozens to such a one. But Simon soon got 
tired of constant work ; he wanted more time ^*to 
cultivate his poetical talent ;" he found out that it 
was impossible to please his master, it was of no 
use to try ; and again he threw himself upon the 
resources of his industrious wife. A friend of my 
uncle's was about to establish a school, both for 
children and adults, to be taught at different hours. 
He was desirous of obtaining a suitable master and 
mistress to carry out his plans, and appHed to my 
uncle for his advice and recommendation. My 
uncle repUed, that he knew a very worthy woman, 
every way suitable for the female department ; and 
he hoped that, with a Httle instruction, her husband 
also might be foimd competent for the other. So 
desirous was he of rendering them efficient instru- 
ments in carrying out his friend's scheme of be- 
nevolence, and also of enabling them to avail them- 
selves of so good an opening for the support of 
their family, that he offered to join his friend in 
bearing the expense of their being sent to London 
for proper instruction. The matter was proposed 
to the parties, and joyfully accepted. Mrs. Smith 
set herself with spirit, industry, and perseverance 
to improve the instructions afforded her, and 
qualify herself for the post contemplated. But, 
alas ! her endeavours were rendered unavailing, 
and her hope^ thwarted, by the perverseness, in- 
dolence, and self-conceit of her husband. He 
could not, at his age, \>ecoTcve «k. \^«rftEt cil t^e^ 
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systems ; but felt sure that he had great abilities 
for teaching, and, let him but pursue his own 
way, he knew he could do well ; but to conform to 
the rules and methods of the institution in which 
he was placed, — he could not do it, and it was of 
no use to try. 

" It is of no use," said my uncle, " to try to 
help those who will not try to help themselves ; 
I am sorry, very sorry, for the sake of the deserv- 
ing woman, that this well-intended effort should 
have proved a failure ; but I have quite done with 
endeavouring to find situations for a man who will 
not exert himself to fill them. He must suffer for 
his own folly ; and if he suffered alone, it could 
scarcely be matter of regret." Simon's wife re- 
turned to her former employment, and often ex- 
pressed thankfulness for the great advantages she 
had derived from her three months' tuition in 
London. Her husband, as long as I knew him, 
continued to depend on her for his support, and 
satisfied himself with forming schemes, or going 
here and there to inquire after openings for the 
exercise of his talents and the maintenance of his 
family. 

" It is of no use to try, the case is altogether 
hopeless, it is but spending labour in vain." So 
said one after another of the neighbours, who had 
run together on an alarm being given that a youth 
had faSen into the river. At first, all were eager 
enough to assist in getting him out. In fact they 
ran against one another in their eagerness to be 
nearest to the spot, and to get the first sight when 
the body was brought out of the water. But when 
curiosity was gratified, the spectators dxo^^^^d ^^\ 
thejr soon got tired of rubbing. Oti^ oi \>afc ^xa^^'Ciw^ 
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was called away to a patient ; the other looked 
at his watch, said he had an appointment, and 
that he really considered all further eiforts use- 
less. He had never known an instance of re- 
covery after so long a submersion as in the present 
instance. His young man, however, might stay 
and try a Httle longer, for the satisfaction of the 
family, and that of my uncle, who appeared deeply 
interested in the case. " I have read," said my 
uncle, "in the Humane Society's Report, of success 
after four, and even six hours' labour, apparently 
in vain ; and I am resolved not to give up this case 
without persevering, for at least that length of time. 
I hope a few will stay to assist, but if not, I will 
do what I can alone." My uncle's determination 
seemed to animate afresh the young surgeon, who 
had begun to flag in consequence of the dispiriting 
remarks of his master ; and two or three stout 
men said they were willing to stay as long as his 
honour pleased, and to do any thing that he wished 
them to do, though for their parts they were 
" certain sure " that the poor lad would never re- 
vive. Their efforts had not been continued up to 
the shortest time which my uncle had named, 
when a sHght indication of returning animation 
stimulated them afresh to persevere ; and before 
the more distant period had arrived, (six hours,) 
their efforts were crowned with complete success. 
" Well, sir," said the young surgeon, as he shook 
hands with my uncle at parting, " this result is 
altogether beyond my expectation ; I have to thank 
you for a valuable professional lesson, which I hope 
never to forget." That individual is not now a 
young man ; and, in cases similar to that just re- 
ferred to, he has been ipeexjliatly favoured in the 
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enjoyment of success, as the result of persevering 
effort. 

" 'Tis of no use to try ; the excellence of my 
pattern renders success in attempting to imitate it 
altogether hopeless ; it is impossible for me to 

follow the example of or ." " Away 

with your false humility," said my uncle ; " try, 
try, again and again : he is more likely to shoot 
high who aims at the moon, than he who only aims 
at a jackdaw in the hedge. If you really wish to 
attain excellence, it is not impossible to you, any 
more than to any other finite and fallible being ; 
but if you indolently resolve to rest satisfied with 
any thing short of excellence, you may depend 
upon stopping very far short of reaching it. In 
moral excellence, no man ever yet reached higher 
than he aimed ; and no man was ever justly dis- 
couraged in the pursuit of excellence, which he 
sincerely desired to attain." 

" My temper is naturally hasty and passionate : 
I really cannot help it. If I resolve against it 
ever so, it takes me unawares, and I cannot resist 
it ; it is of no use to try." — " Yes, I must admit 
that the habit to which you allude is objectionable 
and dangerous ; but I have been so long accus- 
tomed to it, and it has gained such an ascendency 
over me, that it is next to impossible for me to 
break it off. I have made several attempts, but it 
only takes the stronger hold of me for any occa- 
sional resistance, and I really think it is of no use 
to try." " Ah," said my uncle, " when I was a 
boy, there Hved in the village a man, named Joe 
Sharp, who was so fond of fruit, that it was said of 
him he could not pass a tree loaded with ri\ie 
apples or pJums, but he must <^\r^i *\\. w^v^ ^^. ^ 
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taste. A lawyer, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
had more than once had his garden robbed, and 
suspicion had fallen on Joe Sharp. The next year, 
when the fruit was ripening, a board was exhibited, 
bearing a notice that steel traps and spring guns 
were placed in those gardens. The board was fixed 
in a tree, loaded with fine jargonel pears ; near to 
it was a tree of choice apples, just beginning to 
look ruddy ; and on the other side, one well hung 
with magnum honum plums. Through the pali- 
sades, too, it was easy to see the well-trained vines, 
apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, each bearing 
their respective produce in several stages of advance. 
Joe Sharp often passed that way, both by day and 
by night ; but he never attempted to enter. The 
trees were not less tempting or less accessible than 
in any former year ; but it was plain that the 
temptation was not irresistible. It was observed, 
that a few days after the above notice was exhi- 
bited, in going to and from his work, Joe took the 
path across the fields, instead of going round the 
road way, by the lawyer's garden. Now," con- 
tinued my uncle, " I am no friend to steel traps and 
spring guns. I would rather lose every bit of 
fruit that my garden produces, than I would en- 
danger the Hfe or limb of the greatest rogue in the 
world ; but I think every person who desires to 
conquer a bad temper, or break a bad habit, should 
contrive for himself some moral restraint, at least 
as powerful and efficacious. If every angry breath 
of yours pressed upon the wire of a spring gun, 
or if a glass of spirits were only to be reached by 
putting your hand within the jaws of a steel trap, 
do you not think you should find that you had 
power to resist the temptation, \i ^ovsl ^q-sr, \Rk ^^ 
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SO ? Then, do not deceive yourself by saying, * It 
is of no use to try.' Read the declarations and 
warnings of Scripture, and if you believe them to 
be as true and real as the steel traps and spring 
guns, you will find them quite as efficacious ; and, 
instead of running into temptation, and hugging 
evil to your heart, with a pretence that you cannot 
get rid of it, like Joe Sharp, you will not only no 
longer find yourself under any necessity of climb- 
ing the wall, and snatching the forbidden fruit, 
but you will turn away your eyes from beholding 
vanity ; you will not enter into the way of tempta- 
tion, but will avoid it, turn from it, and pass away," 
Prov. iv. 15. 

" It is impossible to preserve peace," said a 
member of a family reinarkable for disgraceful 
broils. " Father is so passionate, and mother so 
fretful, and John so selfish, and Mary so touchy, 
and Jane so mischief-making. I lead a weary hfe 
among them all : we are always quarrelling. I 
should be glad to keep peace, but it is of no use to 
try." " No doubt there is some difficulty," said 
my uncle, " in maintaining harmony among per- 
sons of different tempers and dispositions. This 
is implied in the very phraseology in which we are 
exhorted to strive after it. * Seek peace,* as that 
which is easily lost ; ' and pursue it,' as that which 
is apt to run away, Psa. xxxiv. 14 : but while you 4 
say that it is of no use to try, you give an infallible 
evidence that something is wanting on your own 
part, and that you are by no means free from the 
charge of contributing to family discord. Go home, 
my young friend, with a determination, in the 
strength of Divine grace, to watch over awd ca^^^is^t. 
;your own spirit ; aiid 1 am vct'^ \1v\3A\ \cvvsX»i«wVt\v'^ 
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you do not find it is of great use to try. Endea- 
vour to remove from your father every occasion of 
provocation ; be more gentle and soothing in your 
deportment to your mother ; let John see in you 
an example of generosity ; and Mary, one of con- 
ciliation and forbearance ; and endeavour to engage 
Jane in such conversation as is good to the use of 
edifying. If you sincerely and steadily strive to do 
this, I think that peace will be a much more fre- 
quent visitant, if not a constant resident, in your 
family ; and I am sure that you will find it a lovely 
mmate in your own bosom, diffusing there a tran- 
quillity and happiness, which outward commotions 
cannot disturb." 

"I know that I ought to keep my children 
under proper subjection, and restrain them from 
evil : but I cannot do as many people can ; I find 
it impossible to maintain order and discipline in 
my family ; my children are unruly and disobedient, 
I cannot keep them in order, and it is of no use to 
try." "That," said my uncle, "can never be; 
you own it is your duty to do it, and what God, 
by his commands, has made your duty, can never 
be impossible. It was a noble sentiment, which 
a British officer expressed, when pointing to an 
enemy's vessel, of superior force to that which he 
commanded, he said to his brother officers, * To- 
morrow we must carry that vessel into port.' The 
other officers replied that it was impossible. * Im- 
possible!' rejoined the captain; * do not tell me so, 
when I hold in my hand his Majesty's order to 
accomplish it ! ' A similar sentiment may and 
ought to be applied to every enterprise, however 
arduous, every duty, however difficult, for which 
-we can produce a clear comma\i^ixo\ft.\>afcY*xft%Q^ 
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Kings. Now God has commanded all parents to 
rule well their own households ; to train up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord ; to command their children and households 
after them to keep the way of the Lord. See Gen. 
xviii. 19; Eph. vi. 4. Those parents who sin- 
cerely endeavour to do this, depending upon Him 
who has given the command, to give the ability to 
fulfil it, will find heavenly wisdom given to direct 
them in their perplexities, power from on high to 
sustain them in their feebleness, and an efficacious 
blessing to crown their feeble efforts ; but those 
who neither strive nor pray have no right to com- 
plain that their duties are above their own strength. 

" And is it not equally unreasonable and incon- 
sistent, when persons attempt to excuse themselves 
in remaining in an unconverted state, by sapng, that 
they cannot change their own hearts, — that con- 
version is the work of God alone ; and that till he 
bestows his special grace, it is in vain for them to 
try ? If there were a sincere desire after conver- 
sion, the sinner would not stay to speculate ; but 
would, by a sort of spiritual instinct, make an 
eifort, and at the same time earnestly implore the 
aid of Sovereign Mercy : but he who makes inabi- 
lity his excuse, does neither ; and is justly con- 
demned, not because he cannot, but because he 
will noty come to Christ that he may have life." 

" I have so many duties pressing upon me," is 
sometimes the language of a wearied, burdened 
Christian, " it is impossible for me to fulfil them 
all : and it is of no use to try." This is like some 
of the hasty words spoken by good men of old, 
which thej invariably corrected, m\)ft. ^"kwv^ «sA 
regret for their mistake. " You ^et^Xcx. ^wvx^^S.^ 
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said my uncle to one of these, " with far too many- 
things at once, and so disahle yourself for attend- 
ing to any. No person has more than one duty 
to perform at one time, and for every duty there 
is an allotted moment. Do not loiter, do not con- 
fuse yourself by attempting too much at once ; but 
quietly fill up every moment with its own duty : 
and in the evening of every day, and at the close 
of Ufe, while you will find deep cause for self- 
humiliation, you will still, in some humble degree, 
enjoy the satisfaction of a consciousness that you 
have finished the work that was given you to do." 
" And the troubles and perplexities of life, how 
they rise one after another ! I shall never be able 
to surmount this difficulty ; I can never bear up 
under this stroke ; and it is of no use to try." 
"Courage, my fellow pilgrim," said my good 
uncle, " your circumstances are very trying : but 
the darkest day, 

* Wait till to-morrow, will have passM away.' 

Look upward ; dark as the night may be, a gleam 
of hght will still appear from above ; or if you 
cannot discern any, still trust in the Lord, and stay 
yourself upon your God : while you do this, you 
will renew your strength ; and of those very 
troubles that now so grievously distress you, you 
will have to say. It was good for me to be afflicted." 

I sum up all in a few of my uncle's remarks at 
diiferent times, on the common expression, " It is 
of no use to try." 

It is almost always an evidence of want of sm- 
cere desire to try. 

No one knows what he can do till he tries. 

It is worth while ttym^ lo ^o viW\. \^ tv^\,. 
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whether you succeed or not. The very eifort will 
be useful. Strength is increased by exercise. 

Indolence and despondency enfeeble the powers. 
If you hold a limb in one position, and fancy you 
cannot move it, it will become so numbed and 
cramped that in time you really cannot. 

If you try to do what is right, and do not suc- 
ceed, try again and again, till you do succeed. 

Many a good effort is lost for want of perse- 
verance. Remember the woman of Canaan, and 
let her success encourage to perseverance in the 
face of discouragements, Matt. xv. 28. 

The Divine blessing is afforded to honest en- 
deavours : but we have no right whatever to ex- 
pect it but in connexion with them. How easily 
might the woman of Sarepta have said, " It is of 
no use to try," when commanded to make bread 
for the prophet, and herself, and her child, with 
a handful of meal, 1 Kings xvii. ; or the serv- 
ants, when told to fill the vessels with water, to 
supply the lack of wine, John ii. ; or the man, 
when commanded to stretch forth his withered 
hand, Mark iii. 5 : but, in every instance, see what 
happy and unlooked-for results attended the effort 
of faith and obedience. 

In whatever good and lawful enterprise we are 
engaged, we are warranted, in humility and faith, 
to ask and hope for the Divine assistance and 
blessing ; and, above all, in those which have for 
their object the salvation of souls, we are invited 
and encouraged to attempt great things, and ask 
great things, and expect great things. " Open thy 
mouth wide, and I will fill it," Psa. Ixxxi. 10. 
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A PAIR OF PORTRAITS. 



ANTiaUITY. 



" None of your new-fangled notions for me,'* 
was the uniform reply of old Mr. Dormer, to every 
proposal for the adoption of any sort of modern 
invention or improvement. 

Mr. Dormer was a man of good property, re- 
siding on an estate of his own, situated three or 
four miles from that of my uncle, with whom he 
was on terms of greater intimacy than with any 
other of the neighbouring gentlemen; for my 
uncle discerned and appreciated his real excellences, 
and treated his Httle pecuharities with a greater 
degree of forbearance and candour than the rest. 
The old gentleman was fond of my uncle's society, 
and was not in fear of being ridiculed by him. It 
is remarkable, however, that he would hsten with 
calmness, if not with approbation, to remarks from 
my uncle, which, if they had been made by any 
other person, he would have deemed highly offen- 
sive ; and the few instances in which he, in the 
least degree, deviated from his long-adopted sys- 
tems, were all at my uncle's suggestion. 

An estate, contiguous to that of Mr. Dormer, 
came hy marriage into t\ie ^osse^svoiw ci^^Vt.^<tw- 
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nedy, a man whose tastes and habits were the very 
antipodes of those of his neighbour. It may be 
supposed that this dissimilarity precluded all in- 
tercourse between the two gentlemen and their 
families. Such, however, was not the case. They 
frequently met, spent an hour or two in friendly 
altercation, and separated, each with an increased 
sense of his own superiority, and a growing con- 
tempt for the understanding and the taste of his 
antf^onist : sometimes, with a resolution to meet 
no more; but more frequently, with either the cen- 
sorious, or the benevolent determination of shortly 
making another visit, with the view to pry out and 
ridicule the foibles of his neighbour; or in the 
hope of making a convert of him to preferences 
and pursuits more in unison with his own. Accord- 
ing as these dispositions prevailed, they were, for 
the time, the best friends imaginable, or the bitter- 
est enemies — no, that is too harsh a phrase — the 
most unapproachable neighbours. And they spoke 
of each other with pity or with contempt, as, " A 
good sort of a man, with a few oddities ;" or, " A 
man given up to most perverse and preposterous 
notions and practices." 

The two gentlemen sometimes met at my uncle's: 
not frequently, and scarcely ever by appointment ; 
for my uncle exceedingly objected, on principle, 
to such a selection of guests as would be, in effect, 
setting two men against each other, to render 
themselves ridiculous, for the amusement or the 
annoyance of the company ; and he knew human 
nature too well to suppose that such set encounters, 
in the presence of others, had any tendency to 
biing the combatants nearer to each other^ or to 
euro or soften down the peculmnlvc^ «ccv\ \it^Y'^^'^'^^'^ 
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of either. Sometimes, however, it happened that 
one of the two dropped in accidentally when the 
other was making a visit. On these occasions, 
both were under the salutary restraints of the laws 
of courtesy. Each, however, was evidently on the 
watch for an opportunity to throw out some 
remark on his neighbour's hobby; and indeed 
almost every topic afforded some such occasion. 
The conversation generally commenced playfully, 
but would sometimes have terminated angrily, 
but for the shrewd and good-humoured interposi- 
tion of my uncle, who, without seeming to do so, 
acted as moderator on these occasions, and gene- 
rally extorted, from each of the parties, such con- 
cessions in favour of the other, as sent them away 
mutual friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy were one afternoon at 
my imcle's, with a few other friends, when the 
former, who happened to sit near a window which 
commanded a view of the avenue, suddenly ex- 
claimed, " Here comes the president of the anti- 
quarian society, my worthy friend, Stephen Dor- 
mer, Esq., with his old-fashioned daughter, and 
his old-fashioned dog ! Did ever any mortal be- 
hold such a hat and such a waistcoat f " 

" Oh, yes," replied uncle, "I have often seen 
your good father dressed in exactly the same 
style. If your own recollection does not confirm 
mine, the admirable portrait in your drawing-room 
does.*' 

" My father] — ^yes ; but that portrait was taken 
at least thirty years ago. If my father had hved 
to the present day, it is not to be supposed that he 
would have retained that ridiculous costume." 

'*I do not know that i\ie eo^Vxmve \^,\x\\\.^<^^^ 
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more ridiculous than that of the present day. Do 
you not think that, a few years hence, the propen- 
sity to ridicule what is not the exact mode of the 
day, will find as ample scope for its exercise on 
what you now wear and admire, as the old-fashioned 
garb of our worthy friend at present aflPords you ? " 

" Possibly it may : but, at all events, I will take 
care not to adhere so long to any one mode as to 
give to posterity an opportunity of recognizing my 
portrait by the cut of the coat. I must rub up 
the old quiz about his tailor." 

My uncle had scarcely time to request that Mr. 
Kennedy would give a truce to his quizzing, as he 
could not permit his friend to be annoyed in his 
house, when the old gentleman was announced. 
He was indeed an original; It seemed as if all the 
manufactories of Great Britain had been ransacked 
to procure every article of his dress, the very best 
of its kind ; and as to the make, it was the old 
gentleman's pride, that not a single article had 
been varied, in its cut, from that of the suit he 
wore in the reign of George ii., when the prince 
and princess of Wales, accompanied by their son, 
(afterwards king George iii.,) visited the silk- 
manufactories in Spitalfields, of one of which his 
father was the proprietor. Since that period, con- 
siderably more than half a century had intervened. 
The old gentleman had outlived the tailors, and 
sempstresses, and peruke makers of his youth ; 
yet he contrived, by hunting out the most anti- 
quated work-people in each department, by pre- 
serving an original pattern of each article, bjr 
rigidly enforcing exact conformity in every parti- 
cular, and by paying a more than liberal i^rice fot 
compliance with his wislies, al\W. lo Yfc«^ ^^:^ ^ 
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regular succession of richly embroidered satin 
waistcoats, with flaps or pouches, almost resem- 
bling the shooting jackets of the present day; of 
finely wrought cambric frills, ruffles, and cravats ; 
of powdered periwigs, with stiff rows of curls, and 
a rose in the centre, resembling the knocker of a 
door ; and of hats turned up in a triangular form. 
These, with variegated silk stockings ; massive 
silver buckles to the shoes and knees for undress ; 
and for full dress, similar articles set with diamonds 
or rubies, had been the mode when Mr. Dormer 
was young. And still, in his esteem, were indispen- 
sable to the attire of a well-dressed gentleman. The 
whole was preserved and arranged with the most 
scrupulous neatness and care ; and when, at stated 
periods, they were replaced with new ones, and 
transferred to the old French gardener, (a family- 
piece of some sixty years' standing,) they appeared 
almost as good as new, and sometimes caused the 
old man to be mistaken for his master ; a mistake 
which he generally corrected with a shrug and a 
smile, expressive rather of satisfaction than of dis- 
pleasure. Those, however, who made such a mis- 
take, must have overlooked the absence of two ap- 
pendages, without which Mr. Dormer was never 
seen abroad — ^his gold-headed cane, and his shock- 
dog, whose silvery locks were every day washed 
and combed with as much care as was bestowed on 
the dressing of his master's wig. Such was the 
exterior of Mr. Dormer, an old-fashioned old gen- 
tleman of the by-gone century ; and a very respec- 
table old gentleman he was ; and would have been 
looked upon, at least in the house of my Uncle 
Bamaby, with unmingled respect and admiration, 
as a genuine speciineYv oi \Xvfc cM. ^0»aa<^, Si \n& 
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would have been contented with adhering to his 
old preferences, without either enforcing them on 
others, to whom they were not agreeable or suit- 
able, or dealing out his censures on those who fol- 
lowed another mode ; but in both these particulars 
the old man was apt to display his weakness, and 
render himself obnoxious to those around him. 

Modem female dress was, with him, a favourite 
topic of declamation ; and it must be confessed 
that, at the time alluded to, the prevalent modes 
were sufficiently open to animadversion. Towards 
the close of the last century, the stiff, prim, 
whalebone bodice gave way to the more easy and 
graceful Grecian costume. The unsightly pyramid 
of powdered curls, feathers, furbelows, and lappets, 
was abolished; and the hair suffered to flow as 
nature had incHned it, or was confined only by a 
simple braid. But human nature is ever prone to 
extremes; and, in the commencement of the 
present century, the ladies in general adopted a 
mode of dress altogether inconsistent with health, 
deHcacy, and, propriety. Going as far as pos- 
sible from the stiff, ample folds ^ of brocade in 
which their mothers had enveloped themselves, 
nothing was worn but muslin of a thin texture, 
and so scantily made up as neither to answer the 
purpose of warmth or decency. It was rather un- 
dress than dress. Poets, divines, physicians, mo- 
ralists, and satirists, inveighed against the absurd- 
ity ; but it had its day, and the evil cured itself. 
I look back, and recollect with satisfaction that the 
females of our families — both my sisters and my 
cousins — ^though they adopted the prevailing 
changes, as far as they were graceful and suitable, 
had too much good sense and ^oo^ \»sXfe \ft ^^^^jss* 
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all the vagaries of fashion, or to forfeit the charac- 
ter of well-dressed women. Miss Dormer — ^a young 
lady about their own age — ^was compelled by her 
father to adhere both m materials and fashion to 
the style of dress of her mother, who had been 
dead almost twenty years. Much to the mortifi- 
cation of this young lady, she still wore the rich 
flowered brocades and mantuas which every body 
else had, for years, consigned to some huge chest, 
as family relics, or had converted into chair covers, 
counterpanes, or curtains. It is to be feared that 
this compliance was not obtained without some 
family altercations, by no means consistent with 
the good feeUngs and good repute of an affectionate 
father and a dutiful daughter. It is u pity when 
parents are stiff and unreasonable in their re- 
quirements about trifles: it has the bad effect 
of weakening their influence in things of greater 
moment, as well as of exalting those trifles into 
matters of importance ; and it fosters a spirit of 
opposition, and determination to run into the oppo- 
site extreme, the moment the unnatural restriction 
is taken off. This, I believe, was the case with 
Miss Dormer. After the death of her father, she 
was distinguished by as eager an adoption of the 
fashion as she had formerly been by a forced 
opposition to it ; and by going abroad thinly clad, 
and in bleak weather, she brought on herself an 
illness from which she never recovered. But to 
return to the old gentleman, and his visit to my 
uncle. 

Scarcely were the usual inquiries after health, 
etc., etc., got through, before Mr. Dormer poured 
forth a violent tirade against the dress of the 
ladies, placing it in most dispara^ng contrast with 
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that of ladies fifty or sixty years before, and de- 
nouncing it as one of the most fearful indications 
of national degeneracy, and of approaching national 
ruin. In the enthusiasm of his zeal, he forgot to 
inform the company that his displeasure was ex- 
cited by the appearance of a carriage full of ladies, 
whom he had met on the way to my imcle's, 
attired in the very extreme of the fashion ; nor did 
he observe that tnere were seven or eight females 

S resent who might have supposed his censures 
irected to them. My uncle endeavoured to soften 
down the matter, and exempt the present company 
from Mr. Dormer's remarks. "No," he replied, 
"they are all aUke in the present day. Even 
my daughter would be just the same as the rest, if 
I would suffer her." This ill-timed remark pain- 
fiilly drew the attention of all present to the young 
lady, and added to the mortification already too 
heavily imposed upon her by her antiquated ap- 
pearance. Mr. Kennedy, nowise loth to debate 
with his neighbour, began defending the modem 
style as most graceful and most natural, and the 
debate probably would have occupied the re- 
mainder of the evening ; but my uncle, in pity to 
the company in genersd, and especially with a view 
to reHeve Miss Dormer's embarrassment, asked her 
if she had been to see some beautiful specimens of 
glass work, then exhibiting in a neighbouring town. 
She had been, and had been much interested in 
the operations and experiments she witnessed. 
It gave her a more clear idea of the process than 
she had ever received before. The rest of the 
party also had been. My uncle had purchased 
several beautiful specimens, which were produced ; 
and the subject bid fair to aiSot^ ^\i\>\^ \^x<^\2^ 
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and peaceable conversation : but, alas ! it served 
the old gentleman with an occasion to start off 
against the modem innovations of machinery. He 
thought the present age was characterized by a 
presumptuous desire for knowledge and speculative 
inventions, some of which he considered absolutely 
siniiil and profane, and others useless and inju- 
rious. Among the first, he particularized the at- 
tempts to travel by means of air-balloons — on which 
subject, it must be confessed, some schemes, suffi- 
ciently absurd, had been broached by Montgolfier 
and others — ^and vaccination, which was then just 
introduced to public notice. The old gentleman 
had never given in to the expedient, even of inocu- 
lation; but expressed satisfaction, and even pride, 
that both himself and his daughter bore on their 
countenances incontrovertible marks of the ravages 
of small-pox in its unmitigated form ; and spoke 
with contempt of the arguments that had been em- 
ployed by friends and physicians to induce him to 
have his only remaining child inoculated. He 
had lost several by the natural small-pox, and 
seemed to consider the preservation of her life 
as the reward of his own constancy; for, had 
she been inoculated she might have died, and 
was it worth while to hazard life for the sake of 
preserving beauty? Here the young lady seemed 
by no means to sympathize in her father's self- 
approbation. He proceeded to speak of the new 
experiment as transcendently absurd, preposterous, 
and impious ; and such as, if universally adopted, 
would infallibly bring the next generation of men, 
whoever might live to see it, to a level with the 
brutes of the field. Then, as to the modem ad- 
rancements in machinery, they were fraught with 
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evil, and only evil. He dreaded to visit either the 
metropohs, or the towns in the north with which 
he had formerly had connexions in the way of 
trade ; for he knew that he should find there hun- 
dreds of families who used to he comfortably sup- 
ported by the labour of their hands, throvm out 
of employ, and reduced to starvation. It made 
him melancholy when he read of the achievements 
of machinery. 

Mr. Kennedy, notwithstanding my uncle's pro- 
hibition of quizzing, could not refrain from stimu- 
lating the old gentleman, by telling him of new 
discoveries, and predicting the further march of 
improvement in mechanical science, to a degree 
which seemed, at the time, most extravagant and 
improbable, though actually far exceeded in the 
present day. ** You may depend upon it, sir, that 
in the course of a few years, good cotton cloth will 
be manufactured for sixpence a yard:" (it was then 
selling at little short of two shillings, and may 
now be purchased for fourpence.) " And as to 
hardware, they have almost brought to perfection 
a scheme for putting into a machine, invented for 
the purpose, rough pig iron at one end, which is to 
come out at the other, good polished steel knives, 
scissors, and snuffers ; and every thing will be sold 
so cheap, that the hiunblest classes of society will 
be furnished with the conveniences and elegances 
of life. And glass, Mr. Dormer, if government 
would but take off the glass tax, it is astonishing 
to how many purposes glass would be immediately 
applied : for instance, it would entirely supersede 
the use of iron and lead for underground pipes for 
the conveyance of water. There are many more 
improvements, my dear sit, t\ia\. -^wx «xA \ ^wS^ 
R 2 
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see before we die, hoping to live to a good old 
age." 

" Glass water pipes, sir I '* exclaimed Mr. Dor- 
mer ; " but indeed there is no saying to what pitch 
of madness the rage for modem improvements 
may be carried. Improvements ! I cannot call them 
improvements. Civilization, carried to excess, will 
lead to luxury, degeneracy, and national downfal. 
Read, sir, the DecHne and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, and see what these modem refinements are 
likely to do for Great Britain. You talk of machines 
producing good articles : no such thing, sir. There 
never was a good article produced since machinery 
was invented. It is impossible, at any price, to 
procure articles of equal goodness with what were 
bought and sold when I was a boy." The old 
gentleman's indignation and ire kindled as he pro- 
ceeded. My uncte observed, that if the use of 
machinery were to be wholly aboHshed, we must 
go back much further than to the days of Mr. 
Dormer's youth. It was by the use of machinery 
that mankind began to emerge from a state of 
savage barbarism ; and if once the use of any im- 
plement, besides the human hand, was admitted, 
he did not see the point at which limits could be 
assigned to the progress of mechanical and scien- 
tific improvements. 

The old gentleman placed his hands on his 
knees, and was drawing up for a reply to my 
uncle's remarks, when his favourite dog was heard 
at the door of the drawing-room, imploring admis- 
sion. Mr. Dormer politely hastened to the door, 
to command the retreat of the animal ; but my 
uncle — ^knowing the attachment of his friend to 
this faithful attendant — begged that he might be 
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permitted to come in. This little concession, on 
the part of my imcle and the rest of the company, • 
smoothed the old gentleman's ruffled brow. Some 
of the ladies patted and admired the dog, and for 
a short time modem iimovations were forgotten. 

But it was not long before a new controversy 
was begun, on the comparative merits of slated 
and thatched roofs. My uncle had recently built 
some cottages, and haa adopted the former ma- 
terial. Mr. Dormer was so fully persuaded 
that the good old method of thatching was, in 
every respect, so far superior — for picturesque ap- 
pearance, for warmth in winter, and for coolness 
in summer, that he had actually surmounted his 
utter abhorrence of having work-people about his 
premises, and had had the tiled roof of his own 
mansion removed, and replaced with one of 
thatch; and was causing the same return "to 
the good old customs of our forefathers " to be 
effected on all the houses of his tenants where 
it had been abandoned. It was only in deference 
to my uncle's request that Mr. Kennedy had been 
restrained from having a laugh at his neighbour, 
on the most incongruous appearance of his dwell- 
ing ; but now that the subject was broached by 
Mr. Dormer himself, he seemed to feel himself 
quite at liberty to let out upon him. Mr. Dormer 
rather angrily retorted — He was not surprised at 
such remarks from a gentleman who was celebrated 
for adopting every thing new, and who had even 
had all his fire-places conformed to the vagaries of 
Count Rumford ; but he wa8 surprised, that a gen* 
tleman of my uncle's good sense and taste should 
defend the adoption of new-fangled notions. He 
wished he could convince him o^ iVva ^^^y^^"5s. 
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superiority of thatch above every other kind of 
roofing, and then he should hope^ through his in- 
fluence, extensively to revive the old plan ; an ob- 
ject on which his mind was so much set, that he 
would willingly make the alteration at his own ex- 
pense, on any cottage in his own parish, or the 
three adjoining to it. It would restore the appear- 
ance of an old English village, and furnish employ- 
ment to many hands. Time was, when the skil- 
ful thatcher was a man of importance in the village^ 
and gained an excellent livelihood ; and would do 
so again, if he (Mr. Dormer) could but induce my 
uncle to join him in an effort to restore thatched 
roofing, as far as their influence could extend. 
My uncle smiled, and inquired how all the poor 
slaters and bricklayers were to be provided for, 
whom such a measure would throw out of employ. 
That was a difficulty which had not presented it- 
self to the mind of the zealous advocate for an- 
tiquity : and to him it was a difficulty ; for, with all 
his whims, he had a benevolent heart, and was 
misled only by taking a one-sided view of things. 
He was so eager in enumerating the advantages 
to be derived, and the benefits to be conferred by 
the adoption of his schemes, that he overlooked 
the evils that would result, and the injuries that 
would be inflicted : and this is the case with all 
mere theorists, whether their projects be for the 
retention or restoration of old, or the introduction 
of new systems. In this respect, there was a 
strikiag resemblance, even between Mr. Dormer 
and Mr. Kennedy. 

The conversation next turned upon education. 
Mr. Dormer had conducted the education of his 
own child on a very limited scale, not at all suit- 
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able to her prospects in life. With a fortune to 
bestow upon her, almost equal to that of nobility, 
her means of information had been inferior to 
those of many a tradesman's daughter. This» hke 
most other of the old gentleman's narrow-minded 
peculiarities, was a matter of principle, not of 
parsimony. He had sought with great soUcitud^ 
and remunerated with great liberaUty, a governess 
of the old school, whose instructions were chiefly 
devoted to fine needlework, embroidery, filigree, 
and other laborious trifles, with the very rudi- 
ments of English' grammar and geography. Mr. 
Dormer himself instructed his daughter in the 
elements of the French language; but carefully 
guarded against her proceeding so far in it as to 
be inspired witJi a wish to read a French author. 
Her knowledge proceeded little further than the 
pronunciation of a few common-place phrases. An 
able master was engaged to teach the young lady 
the art of writing ; and her neat hand, and exact 
arithmetical exercises gave great satisfaction ta 
her father : but the proposal of her preceptor to 
give her themes for the exercise of her intellectual 
powers, and for faciUtating a habit of composition, 
was regarded with excessive jealousy ; and the 
study of astronomy, a subject on which she dis- 
covered some curiosity, was absolutely prohibited, 
as far too exalted and mysterious to be fit for a 
young lady. On one occasion, Miss Dormer was 
allowed to spend a few days at my uncle's, to meet 
my sisters and my cousin. During their visit, my 
uncle engaged a lecturer on natural and expen- 
mental philosophy, to meet the young people in his 
library. A very entertaining and instructive even- 
mg we had. But old Mr. Dotmfit ^^ ^xfesJ^ 
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horrified, when his daughter, in the simplicity 
of her heart, told him all she had seen and 
heard; especially some experiments illustrating the 
theory of thunder and lightning. This he con- 
sidered the height of profanity, which he could 
not have supposed would have been tolerated by 
my uncle. He never afterwards permitted his 
daughter to visit there, without stipulating that 
she should see no philosophical experiments. Her 
Hbrary was restricted to the Bible, and one or two 
books of devotion, Salmon's Gazetteer, Culpepper's 
Herbal, the Complete Housewife, and the Uni- 
versal Spelling Book. If ever the lucubrations of 
the young lady took a wider range, she was, by 
her father's injudicious restrictions, exposed to a 
twofold injury : that of acting in stealthy dis- 
obedience, and that of making an indiscreet selec- 
tion. My uncle, in some degree, convinced Mr. 
Dormer of his mistake in this particular ; or, at 
least, so far won upon his confidence, as occasion- 
ally to obtain permission to place in the hands of 
the young lady some book which he decidedly 
recommended as of a harmless and useful tendency, 
though the permission was generally accompanied 
by a sigh of apprehension, lest she should turn her 
brains with study, or be diverted from attention 
to proper feminine duties. Her mother, he said, 
was an excellent woman, and her grandmother 
too ; and they never thought of reading scientific 
books, or of writing, except their household ac- 
counts, a few receipts for preserving, or making 
cakes, and perhaps, in the course of their lives, 
some half dozen letters to an absent parent or 
partner ; and why the young ladies of the present 
day should want to be so much more learned he 
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could not imagine. He feared it boded no good 
for the nation. 

It will be supposed that the views of the good 
old man^ on the subject of general education, 
were not very Hberal. He watched, with mingled 
apprehension and satisfaction, the wide and rapid 
spread of Sunday-school instruction, ''doubting 
whereunto this would grow." His Majesty, for 
whom Mr. Dormer had a profound veneration, 
was, about that time, reported to have said, 
that he hoped the day would come, when every 
poor child in his dominions would be able to 
read the Bible. My uncle repeated it as a noble 
sentiment, and, coming from such high autho- 
rity, the old gentleman could not dissent from 
it. "True! yes, it was very desirable, and he 
himself earnestly desired it, that every person 
should be able to read the Bible ; but then, would 
they make a good use of it ? and would the matter 
stop there ? If they should sin against light and 
knowledge, it would be worse than sinning in 
ignorance, and their condemnation would be the 
greater; and, if they were taught to read the 
Bible, who could answer for it that they would not 
apply the abiUty thus acquired to the reading of 
bad books; or, at least, to the acquirement of 
knowledge not necessary to their station in Hfe ? 
He had heard of some enthusiastic teachers, who, 
not content with teaching poor children to read 
the Bible, employed a week evening in teaching 
them to write ; an accomplishment which he con- 
sidered extremely undesirable, and likely to lead 
the way to all sorts of mischief. A poor man had 
been recently executed for forgery. If he could not 
have written, that would never hov^ VjA^^^xsfc'i" 
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My uncle reminded Mr. Dormer of an opposite 
circumstance. A diligent and industrious lad, 
known to both the gentlemen, had entered a mer- 
cantile house in its very lowest department. He 
devoted every moment of leisure to the acquire- 
ment of usefal knowledge, and, with a Uttle assbt- 
ance from one of the clerks, he learned to read and 
write. This circumstance excited Uttle notice in 
the estabhshment ; but his general industry, fidel- 
ity, and aptitude for business, recommended him 
to promotion, and he was advanced a step or two 
in the office scale. At length, one of the clerks, 
who had long been failing in health, was entirely 
laid aside ; and one of the principals observed to 
the other, that it was matter of regret that the 
faithful lad, with whose services they were so well 
satisfied, had not been quahfied by education to 
fill the vacant post. To their great surprise, they 
learned that, for several weeks, if not months, he 
had actually almost entirely discharged its duties, 
in addition to his own. He was immediately ap- 
pointed to fill the situation, and ultimately became 
the head of the establishment, and was, at the 
time the circumstance was mentioned, a retired 
country gentleman, an active magistrate, and an 
extensive benefactor to his neighbourhood. "If 
this young man," said my uncle, "had not learned 
to write, he could not have taken the situation 
which led to his subsequent advancement, and ex- 
tensively beneficial influence. It will not do, my 
good friend, to argue against any thing merely 
from its being abused, or being capable of abuse, 
else we might argue down as evil the sight of our 
eyes, and light of day." 
Mr. Dormer admitted that t\\ete loi^ht be here 
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and there a youth of talent who might properly be 
allowed to make his way to literary attainments of 
a higher class than those assigned him by early 
education; but, in general, he thought it quite un- 
necessary for domestic servants and village labourers 
to acquire anything more than an ability to read the 
Bible. Fifty years ago, he said, writing was never 
thought of for people of that class, and yet there 
were servants as trusty and respectable as in the 
present day. He expressed great satisfaction in 
saying, that of his own servants, each of whom 
had lived very long with him, not more than one 
or two could write : and, on the very rare occur- 
rence of having occasion to hire fresh servants into 
his establishment, he always gave the preference 
to those who could not write. Indeed, he very 
much questioned whether even reading was, in 
every case, an unqualified advantage. 

While Mr. Dormer was debating these questions, 
my uncle was acting on the Ubeial decision that, 
"for the soul to be without knowledge is not 
good ;" that knowledge is favourable to individual 
and social happiness and virtue ; and that those 
who possess this advantage are bound to diffuse 
it among their fellow-creatures to the widest pos- 
sible extent. He was not only a liberal contribu- 
tor to pubKc designs for this object, but was the 
principal originator and supporter of schools in 
his immediate neighbourhood. The results of 
these institutions, in some degree, brought to the 
mind of Mr. Dormer a conviction of their utility. 
It was not, however, without fear and trembling, 
lest fiiture years should develope some latent evil 
ill the system, that he became an unsolicited con- 
tributor to the funds, sheltenti^ VaxftSftX^ \i^KvsA^ 
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the judgment and benevolence of bis friend ; but 
confessing bis misgivings^ lest the ranks of ser- 
vants and labourers sboiild be deserted ; or^ at 
leasts tbat faithful, attached domestics would be- 
come increasingly rare. 

About that time, the life of Mr. Dormer was 
placed in circumstances of imminent peril, by the 
Ignorance of a favourite, and, indeed, valuable ser- 
vant, of whose merits he had often spoken with 
exultation, adding, *' And she can neither read nor 
write.*' This old woman, who had been the nurse 
of Miss Dormer in her infancy, was always lady 
paramount in the sick chamber ; and on one occa- 
sion, Mr. Dormer having met with an accident, 
old Betty, who could not read the labels, adminis- 
tered, by way of draught, a powerftd liniment, and 
assiduously rubbed the shoulder with what was 
intended for a cooling draught. This incident 
probably had some influence in convincing the old 
gentleman that it was possible for the value, even 
of a faithful domestic servant, to be enhanced by 
the possession of knowledge enough to prevent 
such a mistake. 

Mr. Dormer had a dreadful antipathy to the 
modem practice of medicine. He had an old 
friend, a physician of the old school ; and, while he 
lived, Mr. Dormer never hesitated to follow his 
prescriptions, taking it for granted — ^whether with 
or without reason cannot now be said — ^that his 
practice was governed by two maxims, which Mr. 
D. held to be incontrovertible — ^That every land 
yields both food and physic adapted to its own 
inhabitants ; therefore foreign drugs can never 
suit the constitution of an Englishman — and. That 
Hesh and herbs being appointed for the food of man. 
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and nothing being said about minerals, no kind of 
mineral substance or preparation can be adapted to 
the purposes of medicine. The old man had bound- 
less faith in certain infallible family receipts, of in* 
fusions or decoctions of British herbs, handed 
down from generation to generation, as of sove- 
reign use under all the maladies that flesh is heir 
to. By the help of these, in conjunction with a 
sound constitution and a temperate life, Mr. Dor- 
mer enjoyed a good portion of health and activity 
to old age. When his health began to fail, he 
was continually lamenting the loss of his old 
friend, and declaring that he could place no con- 
fidence in any of the modem race of medical men. 
He was sure they would poison him with calomel. 
At length, after much persuasion, and in order to 
satisfy his daughter, Mr. Dormer consented to 
see the successor of his late friend, an honest and 
intelligent man, who kindly entered into, and bore 
with, the little peculiarities and prejudices of his 

Satient. He candidly told him that medicine could 
o but little for him ; and that the particular class of 
^ medicines against which he had so strong an anti- 
gpathy, would, in his case, be neither necessary 
nor proper. This seemed to win the old man's 
confidence, and he continued to receive the visits 
of his doctor, and made no further question as to 
his prescriptions ; but, after his death, old Betty 
con^sed to her young mistress, that the medicines^ 
at the appointed hour of taking them, had, by the 
express injunction of the patient, been regularly 
thrown away. Thus was the ^'ruling passion strong 
in death." 

Before I dismiss old Mr. Dormer, I must men- 
tion one instance in which Yie e»m<&^ ^x^ ^^^si 
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opposition to the habits of the times, much to his 
own spiritual privation, in a matter which excited 
much sympathy towards him, in the minds of his 
minister and the fellow Christians with whom he 
was associated ; but in which they could not feel 
themselves justified in sacrificing the interests of 
many to the feelings of one. Mr. Dormer had 
been always accustomed to attend public worship 
twice on the Lord's-day, and in the evening to 
read a sermon to his household. In his latter 
years, the practice of evening preaching was very 
generally adopted, and was found very useful, in 
bringing under the sound of the gospel, multitudes 
who had been accustomed to spend the sabbath 
evening in dissipation or idleness. In the con- 
gregation with which Mr- Dormer worshipped, 
the measure was not very soon adopted : for the 
minister, and several of the old standards, like him- 
self, preferred employing the evening in domestic 
worship and instruction ; and a decided opposition 
was anticipated on his part. But, at length, the 
desire became so general, and the prospect of use- 
fulness so evident, that it seemed a duty to sacri- 
fice individual preference to general good. Mr.^ 
Dormer's was the only dissentient vote to the 
proposed measure of engaging an assistant minis- 
ter to take the afternoon service, and estabUshing 
an evening lecture. Every possible means was 
tried to meet and conciliate his feeUngs. It was 
known that he assembled his family exactly at 
five o'clock, and that they separated at half-past 
six. The time of the afternoon and evening 
services was so arranged as to admit of his attend- 
ing either, without interference with his domestic 
order. But no, he could not attend in the after- 
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noon, because it was a minister to whom he had 
not been accustomed ; and he could not attend in 
the evening, because he had always been used to 
go out in the afternoon. Thus he went on for 
several years, depriving himself and his family of 
privileges after which tney pined, and considering 
himsetf as deeply injured by the minister and con- 
gregation. The afternoon preacher he had never 
even seen ; and he had become very shy of his pld 
pastor. Two or three years before his death, Mr. 
Dormer was laid aside for several weeks by an ac- 
cident. My uncle frequently visited him, and 
happily succeeded in introducing the young minis^ 
ter, and in re-establishing the intimacy of the old 
gentleman with his long-valued pastor. Afflictions 
are sometimes sanctified in softenii^ down preju- 
dices, and mellowing the feelings. It was so in 
this case. Mr. Dormer became truly thankful 
for the visits of both these gentlemen, one or 
other of whom kindly conducted the domestic ser- 
vice on the Lord's day evening, until Mr. Dormer 
was able to resume it himself. After his recovery, 
he resumed his seat in the sanctuary every sabbath 
afternoon; and on several occasions was known 
even to attend the evening lecture. He also added 
a codicil to his will, bequeathing a testimonial of 
friendship to both the ministers^ and each of the 
friends wno had opposed his views about the even- 
ing lecture, with an expression of regret that he 
had ever spoken or thought hardly of them. 



NOVELTY. 



The preceding chapter introduced to the reader 
mj uncle's neighbour Mr. Kenxied:y» N^V^ci ^^& ^s^ 
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famous for the eager adoption of every thing new, 
as was Mr. Dormer for his rigid adherence to 
every thing old. Meet with him when and where 
you would, he was sure to be full of some new 
project, and the newest was invariably the best 
that ever entered the mind of man. It was, how- 
ever, a matter of no imfrequent occurrence for his 
opinion so completely to change its position and 
aspect, that, in less than six months, the project 
which had been exalted as the very best was de- 
graded as the very worst. I will mention a few 
mstances of his versatility. 

*' My dear sir," he said to my uncle, ** have 
you heard of this new plant, the mangel-wurzel ? " 

" Yes," said my uncle, " I have heard it well 
spoken of, and intend to give it a trial. I have 
ordered a small piece of land to be parted oflF for 
the purpose. I was in company the other day 
with a practical agriculturist, who strongly recom- 
mends it for the use of cattle." 

"Oh, not for cattle merely. It is useM for 
ten thousand purposes, and by far the most profit- 
able crop that can be raised. I intend to devote 
the whole of my land to it ; in fact, all hands are 
at this moinent employed in getting it in ; and I 
should strongly recommend you to do the same. 
If all agriculturists were as sensible of its value as 
myself, there would be many thousands of acres 
immediately devoted to its growth." 

" Perhaps more than coidd well be spared from 
other purposes. I hope that in your zeal for 
mangel-wurzel, you modem farmers will not forget 
that wheat, barley, oats, and beans, also are 
useful." 

" No fear of theit bem^ forgotten while your- 
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self and old Dormer act as conservatives for the 
county of every thing that is old-fashioned. I have 
been arguing with Dormer these two hours and 
more, but he is as stubborn as a mule. He will 
not sow even an ounce of the seed on all his exten- 
sive grounds ; and why ? just because it is new." 

" I do not agree with my friend Dormer there ; 
though it is new, it may be good : that remains to 
be proved. Meanwhile I prefer, for the present year, 
trying the experiment on a small scale ; then, ac- 
cording as it turns out, I shall be able to form a 
judgment to what extent it may be desirable to 
cultivate it in future." 

" Well, I am no half-and-half man ; when I do 
take up a thing, I go into it with aJl my heart. 
Let me earnestly recommend you to devote at least 
a few acres to it. It is sure to answer. "When 
you see the produce of your small piece of land, 
you will regret that you had not ten times as much." 

"Then it will be easy to increase my stock 
another year ; meanwhile^ there are enough of you 
eager experimentalists to try the matter on a 
larger scale, and I most sincerely wish you all the 
success you anticipate." 

" Well, Mr. Kennedy," said Mr. Dormer, some 
months afterwards, "how comes on your new- 
fangled crop of mangel-wurzel? I suppose you clear 
a hundred per cent, more than by tne old staple 
growth." My uncle, who was present, observe4 
that the subject did not appear particularly agree- 
able to Mr. Kennedy, and endeavoured to spare 
him the embarrassment of a reply, by saying that 
he had a little plot of the phmt, and was much 
pleased with it. The produce was very satisfactory, 
and it appeared to answer the pvian^o^'^ fet ^Oci^ 
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it had been recommended. He thought that on 
suitable lands it would be found a valuable variety 
of crop. It was his intention^ another year, to have 
a larger quantity, and also to recommend it to the 
notice of his tenants. 

Mr. Kennedy complained of the badness of the 
seed, and the stupidity and negligence of his men ; 
who, although he gave them a pamphlet, contain- 
ing every particular as to the soil required, the 
preparation, and mode of culture, had not attended 
to half the directions given, but had gone on with 
the land just in the way to which they had been 
accustomed for other crops. 

" In other words," repUed Mr. Dormer, " your 
experiment is a failure, as all new-fangled experi- 
ments are. Nothing like keeping to the old thmgs, 
which we know are good.'* 

The fact was, that Mr. Kennedy had eagerly 
engaged in an experiment, without making him- 
self acquainted with the principles and details of 
procedure. He had purchased a pamphlet on the 
subject, perhaps too sanguinely written ; even that 
he did not thoroughly examine, but contented 
himself with the introductory statement — ^that 
mangel-wurzel was a most excellent thing, and ought 
by iSl means to be cultivated, — and the closing 
anticipation of most profitable results from its 
being extensively adopted. The intermediate di- 
rections for the preparation and culture, he com- 
pletely overlooked ; or at least contented himself 
with handiog them over to his men ; who were 
either too inattentive and indolent to follow the 
plans laid out, or too confident in their own skill 
to be willing to receive instruction. So, between 
master and men, the experiment was not fairly 
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tried, and the result was any thing but satisfactory. 
Mr. Kennedy found the return of his crops to fall 
two or three hundred pounds short of the foregoing 
year ; and he resolved never to sow another grain 
of mangel-wurzel as long as he lived. 

Mr. Kennedy was a novelist — (I do not mean 
a writer of novels, but a lover of novelty) — in 
building and planting. I do consider it one of the 
innocent pleasures of a wealthy country gentleman^ 
to alter and improve his residence and estate, pro- 
vided such expensive gratifications are kept within 
the bounds of justice, prudence, and moderation ; 
so as neither to injure his creditors, nor impoverish 
his family, nor engross the resources that ought 
to be devoted to the claims of benevolence and 
piety. This was perhaps one of the least excep- 
tionable of kinff Solomon's experiments, when he 
was making tri^ of the various expedients adopted 
by the sons of men to find gratification in worldly 
things, Ecdes. ii. 4 — 6. 

But Mr. Kennedy's taste for novelty and variety 
was carried to such excess as to defeat its own end. 
Nothing was lefl long enough to give a fair trial 
of its merits. Every alteration that presented itself 
to his own imagination, or that was suggested by 
a visitor, or of which he had seen an example on 
any other estate, was immediately adopted ; and 
these changes took place in such rapid succession, 
that his grounds never presented the same aspect 
for two successive seasons; his plantations had 
scarcely time to take hold on the earth before they 
were to be re-arranged ; hedges, walls, and invisible 
fences displaced each other with almost as great 
rapidity as the master of the estate changed his 
coat ; and it was frequently said of his house that 
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the mortar was never dry. In the course of a few 
years^ the timber on the estate^ which to former pos- 
sessors yielded a rich revenue^ was comparatiyely 
worthless^ and even the estate itself was mortgaged. 
For several years, Mr. Kennedy was in a very 
indifferent state of health; his maladies, there is 
every reason to beUeve, greatly aggravated, if not 
entirely originating in, his sudden and capricious 
changes of diet and regimen, and his rash adoption 
of every novelty in medicine, or rather in quackery. 
Nor was he content with practising his whims on ms 
own proper person. All who came under his control 
became the subjects of his experiments, and the suf- 
ferers for his folly. In his eagerness to embrace the 
new thing proposed to him, Mr. Kennedy never gave 
himself the trouble to consider how far it might be 
applicable to existing circumstances. For example : 
he somewhere met with the remark, that modem 
luxury was not conducive to health and vigour ; 
that carpets, curtains, and heated rooms tended to 
enfeeble the constitution. Mrs. Kennedy, a sensi- 
ble woman, admitted the justice of the remark, 
and said she would immediately make arrange^ients 
for reducing both the nursery and sleeping rooms 
to a temperature more congenial to hardihood. 
But gradual reductions would by no means suit the 
ardent theorist. " Wait for a change in the 
weather?" and "do it by degrees?" No such 
thing. It should be done immediately and entirely. 
That very day the carpets should be taken up, 
And the curtains removed, the chamber windows 
should remain open all night, and the children 
should be plunged in cold water ; he vrishedto see 
them as robust and vigorous as the hardy mountain 
children described by the theorist, vrith whose work 
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he was so delighted. In defiance of all remon- 
strance, he carried his plan into effect ; and, in a 
few days, Mrs. Kennedy was laid up with an 
alarming attack of inflammation on the lungs, and 
the youngest child died of croup. 

At one time Mr. Kennedy was a great admirer 
of Count Rumford's digester, and thought that 
animal jeUies and broths were the most nutritious 
and digestible food ; they were adopted almost 
exclusively in his family, much to the dissatisfac- 
tion of some, who, though they would have Uked 
soups, stews, and jeUies to come in by way of 
occasional variety, wished also to partake of the 
good substantial roasted sirloin, or fillet ; and who 
complained, too, that however warm the room 
might be, and however well the cookery might be 
carried on by means of stoves, digesters, and other 
modem apparatus, there was nothing so cheerful 
and agreeable as a good visible English fire. 
During the reign of stoves and invisible heat, one 
or two of the servants took their departure in dis- 
gust. But the obnoxious novelty soon passed 
away ; Mr. Kennedy discovered that broths, stews, 
and jcUies impart no nourishment whatever, except 
in the bread of which they form the vehicle ; and 
that of meat much done, the nutritive properties 
are neither to be found in the meat nor in the 
gravy. The table once more groaned under soUd 
joints of meat : which, however, the capricious 
master insisted should be not more than half 
roasted. The stoves, also, were aboHshed, and in 
their place were introduced large shallow grates, 
without hobs, presenting a front of clear fire, 
several feet in extent, both of width and height. 
" Bright and cheerful enough, uo^ " ^'Kvii wsa ^S. 
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the servants to another, '^ only one cannot get near 
it without danger of being roasted alive. I do 
wish our master could be content with moderation; 
but with him it is all one way, or all the other ; 
and this new contrivance will last as many nights 
as days, but nobody can guess how many." It 
need scarcely be said that the master on whom 
such remarks can be fairly made, loses much of 
the weight and respectability attaching to stability 
of character. 

The versatility and caprice of Mr. Kennedy, in 
reference to the physical management of his chil- 
dren, has already been alluded to. The same fickle 
disposition was no less manifest in regard to their 
moral discipline. According to the theory of the 
last writer on education with whom he happened 
to meet, and perhaps with only a superficial and 
one-sided view even of the scheme for the present 
adopted, the little Kennedys were now treated with 
the utmost tenderness and indulgence, and now 
with the most rigorous severity. The effects of 
such a course were most disastrous. Both the 
happiness of the children and the influence of the 
parents were sacrificed by this injudicious treat- 
ment ; and in the tempers and habits thus formed, 
or left unformed, during the pliant years of child- 
hood, a harvest of misery was laid up for future 
years. The mother, indeed, exerted herself for the 
real welfare of her children, but, comparatively 
speaking, what can a mother do who is liable to be 
continually thwarted by some incalculable freak on 
the part of her husband ? Not one of the children 
grew up thoroughly amiable and desirable as a 
family connexion. Each was in some way eccen- 
tric, capricious, disorderly, and ill-tempered. 
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Mr. Kennedy was a great patronizer of almost 
every new pill, powder, drop, elixir, and embroca- 
tion that was announced in the newspapers. If he 
chanced to read an advertisement setting forth the 
wonderful cures effected by these nostrums, he 
directly fancied that he discovered in himself, or 
in some one over whom he had influence or autho- 
rity, symptoms of the various maladies against 
which these powerful batteries were levelled ; and 
forthwith the party must be put under their opera- 
tion, — I need scarcely say with no advantage, and 
sometimes with serious injury. Perhaps one of 
the most harmless of his medical whims was the 
use of the patent metaUic tractors, which made a 
great but snort-Hved noise at the commencement 
of the present century. So fully persuaded was 
Mr. Kennedy of their universal efficiency, that he 
purchased two pairs. (The price was considerable ; 
I forget whether one guinea or five.) He invited 
all the poor to come to his hall, and be operated 
upon by these infallible instruments of good ; and 
kept two persons constantly employed in applying 
them. Nervous people fancied they found benefit ; 
poor people really found benefit, from having their 
wants brought under the notice of those who were 
able and inclined to relieve them ; but some, who 
were labouring under real disease, were thus diverted 
from the use of proper remedies, until their mala- 
dies had become doubly intractable, if not alto- 
gether incurable. Mr. Kennedy was also a gteat 
reader of medical books, and very fond of picking 
up, and acting upon, a smattering of chemistry or 
medicine. I recollect once, when going to London, 
being commissioned to procure tor him, at Apo- 
thecaries* Hall, "an ounce or two of bvsvsw^!' 
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I requested a medical gentleman^ at whose house I 
was visiting, to procure it for me : he smiled, and 
said, "Why your practice must be very extensive; 
I do not think I have had as much in my shop 
since I commenced." I told him that it was not for 
my own use, but was a commission from a friend, 
and was probably wanted for some experiment. 
Indeed it was ; a few weeks afterwards, Mr. Ken- 
nedy was alarmingly ill. Happening to meet the 
surgeon who attended him, I inquired after him, 
and was told he had almost brought himself to 
death, by the ignorant and altogether unnecessary, 
and, therefore, improper use of a powerM drug; 
called bismuth. 

Mr. Kennedy's fickle disposition was exercised 
on politics. I must confess myself so little of a 
politician, that I scarcely know one side from the 
other ; and when I knew Mr. Kennedy, I was too 
young to enter at all into the matter. I only know 
that I have heard him talk loudly, by the hour 
together, about king and parliament, ana the rights 
of the people, and the impoHcy of the measures 
adopted, and the one only thing that could save 
the nation ; but what it was all about I have no 
clear recollection ; only I know that I have heard 
my uncle say, that in the course of seven years he 
had veered to every point of the political compass, 
and for the time being was equally zealous for 
each. He was, at one time, ardently favourable 
to the French Revolution, and at another, as eager 
an advocate for the war commenced by Great 
Britain in opposition to it. 

Mr. Kennedy was fond of speculating in money 
affairs, and was, on several occasions, duped by 
persons or companies that professed to have de- 
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vised some infallible plan for turning every thing 
to gold. Mr. Kennedy was not naturally a mer- 
cenary man ; but his numerous expensive whims, 
during a series of years^ had seriously injured his 
property, and led him eagerly to grasp at any 
thins that seemed to promise to reinstate him in 
his rormer comfortable circumstances. It will be 
concluded, by those who know any thing of life, 
that the expedient proved worse than the original 
difficulty. Happily, the estate could not be alien- 
ated from Mrs. Kennedy and her children, but it 
was clogged and impaired in every possible way ; 
and I b^eve that, for years, while keeping up the 
appearance of wealth and gentility, that family 
kiiew straits to which the careful, prudent trades- 
man, or labouring man, is a stranger. 

Among the many schemes eagerly adopted by 
this lover of novelty, he was one of the earliest and 
most zealous advocates of phrenology. As soon as 
it was broached, he received it, not with the spirit 
of candid examination and patient inquiry, but as 
a matter of absolute, universal^ and infallible cer- 
tainty, and fully expected that this science (for so 
he boldly denominated it, when at most it could 
but be regarded, by sober people, as a matter of 
interesting inquiry) was to work a most beneficial 
change on the face of society. He gravely said to 
my uncle that it would effectually guard us against 
imposition^ and especially against admitting im- 
proper persons into our houses as domestics or 
niends^ or in any family connexion ; and that in 
all transactions of importance, he should think 
himself perfectly justified in claiming to examine 
the protuberances of the person in whom he was 
about to confide. He was exceedingly anxious to 
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make prosel3rtes to this system : and, as he was 
repeatedly outvoted in his attempt to intro'duce to 
the readmg sociehr with which he and my uncle 
were connected, all publications treating on that 
subject, he purchased two sets at his own expense^ 
gained over the secretary of the institution, and, 
through his instrumentality, put them in circular 
tion through the society ; aUowing twice as many 
days for perusal as would have been assigned to 
any other books of the same size. 

As to religion — I hope and beheve that Mr. Ken- 
nedy was a good man, but here his native eccen- 
tricity was most unhappily displayed. He was 
one of whom it might justly be said, " Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel." In the course of 
his reUgious career, he touched at the various 
points of Pharisaical rigidity and antinomian lati- 
tudinarianism : at one time, he maintained that 
human effort was every thing ; at another, that by 
the absolute sovereignty of Divine grace, it was 
rendered absolutely needless. At one time, he was 
the eager partisan of some one of the various de- 

Eartments of pious labour, for the sake of which 
e neglected and deprecated all the rest ; all funds, 
all exertions, not devoted to his favourite object, 
he considered misappHed. At another time, he 
thought all human efforts presumptuous inter- 
ferences with the Divine purpose : if it pleased 
Grod to convert children. He could do so without 
parental instruction and discipline ; if sinners were 
elected to salvation, they would be saved without 
ministers, missionaries. Bibles, tracts, and schools. 
It was in vain to argue with him that God had 
made it our duty to exercise the means, and that, 
though the efficacious blessing was at his own 
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sovereign disposal, it was usually bestowed on a 
diligent and humble employment of the appointed 
instrumentality ; that though, doubtless, thnnipo- 
tence could carry on its own work without human 
effort, yet since that was, in mercy and condescen- 
sion, employed, the honour ought to be earnestly 
desired, and the opportunity thankfully embraced, 
of being workers together with God. I cannot re- 
collect his answers to these and similar arguments ; 
but I know that, somehow or other» he contrived 
to reject them all. Of several popular peachers, 
very different in their scale of theological senti- 
ments, and in their method of preaching, it might 
be said in succession, that at one time he would 
have plucked out his eyes for them ; at another, 
that he regarded them as ignorant, misguided men, 
blind leaders of the blind. 

He read a popular and able work on the covet- 
ousness and worldly-mindedness of Christian pro- 
fessors. He pronounced it the best book that 
ever was written ; that it ought to be circulated 
universally, and its principles carried out to their 
widest extent and mmutest details. In less than a 
year another book came out on the opposite side 
of the question ; then that book was the very best, 
and the former was grossly erroneous. Equally 
versatile were his religious feelings ; sometimes he 
laboured under most distressing apprehensions 
about his eternal salvation, lest he should not be 
among the elect. In vain was he urged to lay 
hold on the express and general invitations and 
promises of the eospel, '' Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest," Matt. xi. 28 ; " Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth," I^.ii^ •'I'ls ** ^e»fc- 
T 2 
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lieye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt he 
saved," Acts xvi. 31 ; " Him that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out," John vi. 37 ; " "Whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely," Rev. xxii. 
1 7. No ; to all these he contrived to attach some re- 
strictive meaning that completely nullified all their 
ireeness. At another time, he would speak of the 
full confidence and persuasion he had of his safety^ 
in such a way as, to Christians of more soher views, 
or more humhle attainments, seemed at hest very 
questionahle. At one stage of his religious expe- 
rience, he measured his growth in grace hy the 
rapidity of his movements from one place of wor- 
ship to another, and the quantity of sermons he 
could contrive to cram into a given portion of time ; 
at another, he regarded preaching as a carnal or- 
dinance, and the separation of men to the work of 
the ministry as tm infringement on the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, of which all beUevers partake. 
He was the reachr disciple of every new and vision- 
ary teacher. He listened with eagerness to ex- 
planations of unrevealed mysteries> and detailed 
expositions of unfulfilled prophecy. He was cer- 
tain that this and that would take place exactly as 
Mr. Somebody had described it ; and, not content 
with his own full assurance on the subject, he 
was ready to denounce all who did not receive his 
views, or go all his lengths. At one time, he was the 
zealous advocate of unSbrmity, in order to Christian 
communion ; at another, he maintained such a uni- 
versal Uberality of sentiment and practice as would 
speedily amalgamate the church and the world. 

But it is needless to extend the sketch, espe- 
cially as I wish to add a few sayings of my uncle, 
called forth at different times by the o^i^site 
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errors and absurdities of antiquity and novelty. 
I will only add, that when in decHning health, Mr. 
Kennedy was the subject of gloom, distress, and 
uncertainty. It was extremely hard for him to 
shake off his vain speculations, and come with 
humble and unprejudiced mind to the pure foun- 
tain of truth and consolation. It was there, how- 
ever, that he was at last brought, through many 
painful and perplexing exercises of mind, and 
there alone he found rest and satisfaction. With 
no common emphasis, hia feeble lips pressed on 
those around him the apostoHc exhortations, " Be 
ye henceforth no more children, tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine," 
Eph. iv. 14 ; " Be not carried about with divers 
and stranee doctrines. For it is a good thing that 
the heart oe estabUshedwith grace," Heb. xiii. 9 ; 
"Be ye stedfast, unmoveable," 1 Cor. xv. 58; 
" Hold fast the form of sound words," 2 Tim. i. 
13; 1 Tim. vi. 20; "Nevertheless, whereto we 
have already attained, let us walk by the same 
rule, let us mind the same thing," Phil. iii. 16. 

I close with my uncle's remarks. 

" It indicates a weak mind to estimate things 
merely as they are new or old. The proper ques- 
tion is. Are they true and good?" 

" Those who attach great importance to the date 
of things, are taken up with trifling circimistances, 
and overlook matters of real importance connected 
even with the things they admire. They pride 
themselves on possessing a rare piece of antiquity, 
or in outstripping others in adopting the newest 
inventions ; out are strangers to the solid satisfac- 
tion which belongs to the possession of what is 
tnily valuable, and the adoptioxv oi ^ww^^Ccsco^ 
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really useful. 'I have a sampler of my great- 
grandmother's,' says one ; ' it is ugly and moth- 
eaten, but I value it for its antiquity ; it must 
have been in the family more than a hundred 
years.' ' I have some letters of my great-grand- 
mother's/ says a sister of the first-mentioned 
young lady, ' which indicate that she was an ex- 
cellent woman. She evidently possessed sound 
jud^ent, high-toned principle, generous mag- 
nammity, and genuine piety. I often read her 
letters with deep interest, I sympathize in her 
trials, and derive instruction from her example for 
my own guidance and support.' " 

"The idolaters either of antiquity or novelty con- 
tinually expose themselves to petty vexations. One 
possesses some trifle of which he boasts as being 
the most antique in existence, and altogether 
imique; another values himself on an article of 
dress or furniture, because it is the very first of the 
kind ; nobody else has one like it : but the former 
finds out that one antiquarian has a gem exactly 
like his own, and another has one some years 
older ; the latter finds himself outstripped in the 
chase of fashion by some one, perhaps, whom he 
considers his inferior, and immediately the things 
in question have lost all their value. What wise 
man would place any portion of his happiness on 
such trifles?" 

" The slave of antiquity bars the door against im- 
provement. The hunter after novelty opens it to 
ruin." 

" He who spends all his attention and energies 
on securing and admiring what he has, is not Hkely 
to gain more or better. He who devotes himself 
to grasping after something that he does not pos- 
sess, is very likely to lose ^\ia\.\kfcVasr 
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*' Truth is immutable. It is neither old nor new. 
It cannot change with the httle changing circum- 
stances by which we are surroimded. If, there- 
fore> we take our stand by truth and excellence, 
we join all the wise and good among the ancients ; 
and we shall be joined by all the wise and good 
of the present and future generations." 

" The Bible is a blessed book. It teaches us to 
set a due value upon every thing, to judge of things 
by their real importance, to choose or reject them 
as they are suitable or otherwise to our character, 
circumstances, and duties; and, amidst all the 
changing opinions and customs of men, it gives us 
something to direct our steps, to satisfy our souls, 
and to sustain our expectations, that can neither 
be worn out by antiquity, nor superseded by 
novelty." 
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"I DONT CARE." 



" Mamma," said my cousin Mortimer's eldest 
little girl, "what does daiCt care mean ?" 

" I think, £llen, it never means any good % and 
generally a great deal of harm. If you were run- 
ning along the towing path, by the side of the 
river, and I were to say to you, * Take care, EUen,*^ 
— ^what do you think I should mean? " 

" That I should mind, and not go too near the 
edge." 

'^ But suppose you did not mind, and did go too 
near the edge ? " 

" Perhaps I should fall in, and be drowned." 

'' Yes, Ellen ; and something else, whether or 
not you should fall into the water." 

"I should be disobedient, mamma." 

" Yes, my child ; that would be the worst of it ; 
because disobedience is a sin." 

" Mamma, when I was at play last night with 
Louisa Parry, she cKmbed up a ladder, and 
gathered some grapes ; and her maid begged her 
to come down, lest she should break her neck: 
besides, she told her she must not gather grapes 
without leave ; her mamma would be very angry 
with her. Bui Louisa said, * I don't care,' and 
went on doing it." 
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" I am very sorry, my dear, that Louisa should 
have acted so improperly; and very sorry that 
you should have witnessed her conduct. But as 
you have seen and heard it, I hope you will re- 
member that it is very fooHsh not to take care at 
all times : those who do not, are Hkely to fall into 
mischief and danger. It is more than foohsh, it 
is very sinful indeed, for a child not to take care 
to obey her parents, and not to care whether they 
are pleased or displeased. I hope my dear little 
Ellen will never utter such an expression, or cher- 
ish such a feeling." 

The conversation between my cousin and her 
little daughter, recalled to mind an old spelling 
book, used by Frank and myself, which contained 
a notable stoi^^ of a disobedient, careless boy, who 
used to treat both command and admonition with 
the insolent defiance, *' I don't care.'' I forget the 
various stages of vice and misery through which 
he passed ; but he was at length torn to pieces by 
a Hon, into whose power he was thrown by some 
act of headstrong disobedience. This tragical 
scene was rudely depicted at the commencement 
of the story, which ended with the moral, " Don't 
care always comes to an ill end at last." The 
spelling book has long since become obsolete ; and 
I am not sure that the warning was based upon 
sound principles ; for, in the amoral tales of that 
day, obedience, diligence, and good conduct, were 
made invariably to conduct to wealth and honour, 
while idleness and vice as invariably led to disgrace 
and ruin. This, though in accordance with the 
general tendency of things, is not, in point of fact, 
always immediately and visibly verified ; and, if 
it were, policy is but a poor gTO\md Q\i^\v!L^\F^ 
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build morality. He who does rights merely be- 
cause he thinks he shall fare the better bj so 
doing, will, at best, do it but partiallj and super- 
ficiully; and will, in all probabilitj, become tbe 
easy ])rey of temptation, when it comes baited with 
a plausible representation of greater advantage to be 
derived by pursuing an opposite course. However, 
without at present too nicely scanning that point, 
I know that the closing sentiment of the tale 
was deeply lodged in my mind ; and that I always 
considered it a very alarming thing to say, ''1 
don't care." 

The question of little Ellen led to a eonrersation 
on the subject : and long after the child had re- 
turned to her playthings, we were enumeratiiig 
instances in which this unguarded phrase is often 
used. 

Arthur Longley was referred to as adopting it, 
in a tone of Hstless indifference. Frank, who was 
his schoolfellow, complained that more than one 
hoHday had been wasted bv his flittering, unde- 
cided way. When asked if he would join in a 
walk, or a game at cricket, or whateyer else the 
projected recreation might be, his reply was, ** I 
don't care if I do ;" or, tf two things were proposed 
for choice, he would say, " I don't care which ;" 
and still loiter away the time in indecision, until 
it was too late to enjoy either. 

" We never now," said Frank, " include him in 
our consultations ; but form a plan the day before, 
and make all ready, so that we have the whole 
time to spend on active recreation. If Arthur 
joins us, he is welcome ; but then he must act upon 
our motto, * Work while you work, and play when 
you play.' We shall not again suffer him to cheat 
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us out of our pleasure by his dilatory * I don't 
care.' 

" Another of our boys," continued Frank, " is 
continually adopting the phrase, in defiance of 
authority. So daring is he, that he commonly 
goes among us by the name of Dreadnought. He 
is the most ingenious inventor, and the most 
daring perpetrator, of mischief ; and when engaged 
in his rebeUious froHcs, if some more timid trans- 
gressor — though perhaps an admiring spectator of 
his boldness — ^interposes the caution, *0h, take 
care ! Hark ! there is master coming ! You will 
surely be caught ! ' his reply always is, ' What do 
I care ? let Imn come :' and it is really astonish- 
ing," continued Frank, "how frequency he does 
come off harmless." 

"No, Frank," said my uncle, "not harmless. 
Such daring spirits may, and often do, escape the 
immediate inaction of disgrace and punishment, 
which they are apt to consider the only harm that 
can result from their offences. But they do not 
escape moral harm ; nor do they escape the guilt 
of inflicting it on others. I have known more than 
one lamentable instance, of a spirited young rebel, 
such as you describe, who — by the success and 
impunity which j^enerally attended his feats of 
youthful mischief and especially by the admira- 
tion and applause poured upon him, (perhaps by 
misguided parents,) for the cleverness which out- 
witted, or the courage which defied, a master — ^has 
lost all moral susceptibility, and become hardened 
in defiance of all authority, human and Divine. 
The influence, too, of such an example, is most in- 
jurious on others. The hero and his feats become 
objects of emulation to those TfYvo ^iw^ xtfA. ^o^is^ 
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abilities ; and, like some of the weaker animals, 
they learn to make up in cunning what they want 
in strength and courage ; and thus a lad, who, 
perhaps, prides himself on his frankness, gene- 
rosity, and honour, forms a host of servile imita- 
tors to characters of meanness and artifice." 

" Yes, uncle," replied Frank ; " I have seen 
something of this in the influence of my school- 
fellow. Though he is reckoned a hero himself, 
his satellites are generally mean-spirited, cringing, 
and cowardly. And though he generally comes 
off himself with flying colours, he often leads 
others into terrible scrapes. I do not mean un- 
generously on his part ; but merely as he stimu- 
lates them by his example. I wish he could be 
induced to consider the real consequence of his 
exploits, both on himself and others ; and then, 
I think, he would not be so ready to say, * I don't 
care.' " 

" Do not imagine," said Mrs. Mortimer, " that 
all the mischief, or all the hardihood of youth, is 
confined to the nobler sex. I can assure you, 
school girls have quite as much of it in their way. 
The challenge may often be heard among them, as 
applied to some transgression of the estabUshed 
laws of the school, ' Dare you do so and so ? I 
dare.' I sometimes smile to recollect the serious 
tone and manner with which a steady, little, old- 
fashioned girl used to reply, 

* I dare do all that may become a man. 
Who dares do more, is none.* 

Perhaps there was a degree of pomposity in the 
appropriation of the phraseology ; but it would be 
well for school girls, axvd. ^<^oo\ Vs^^ \ji2>ci,SS. \}wi« 
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dariug were kept within the range of the senti- 
ment. Then, there was a ditty in vogue among 
school girls in my day, which seems to intimate 
that ' Don't care ' is a phrase adopted by those 
who practise eye service. I am afraid it is so, 
whether among pupils or servants. It is this, 

* Follow my dame on tip-ti-toe, 
I don't care whether I work or uo 
I can work, or I can play, 
Or I can throw my work away,* " 

" I think," said my uncle, " ' Don't care ' is 
often used as an expression of contempt of dele- 
gated authority. I have known servants, who, 
though they would receive with all obsequiousness 
the direct command of a master, would spurn at 
the same command, if commimicated through the 
medium of a fellow servant, and say, ' I don't care 
for him.' " 

I recollected having frequently heard one of my 
schoolfellows say, " I don't care for him ; he is 
only an usher :" who looked upon as it quite an- 
other thing, if it could be said to him, "But 

Mr. himself says, You must do it ; or. Leave 

off doing it." 

" Ah," said my uncle, " that is a very common 
error. People forget that by their contempt of any 
legitimate authority, however subordinate, they 
contemn the source of power, however exalted. 
A loyal subject of any state dare not indulge a 
perverse or contemptuous spirit against the meanest 
officer, who is the representative of the sovereign. 
And in families and schools, as well as states, the 
Christian law is, * Let every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers. For there is no power but of 
Grod; the powers that be ate oi^jKcaft^ cjS. ^^. 
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Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God: and they that resist, 
shall receive to themselves danmation,' Bom. xiii. 
1,2. Do not you think, Samuel, that this makes it 
a serious offence, to despse any who, in the pro- 
vidence of Grod, are set over us ? " 

" Yes, indeed, it does, uncle. I think my school- 
fellow cannot know this, or cannot have thought 
of it, or he would not dare to say that he does 
not care for anybody but the master." 

" I have known some young people indulge, and 
even express, as rebeUious and contemptuous a 
spirit against their parents, whose authority cer- 
tainly comes next to that of God. I can thmk, at 
this moment, of at least two young persons, who, 
when the choice of their society, or the change of 
a situation, or the selection of a partner for life, 
was imder discussion, on being admonished, ' But 
your parents will not approve of it,' have re- 
plied in the spirit, if not in the very words, * I 
don't care for that ; T am old enough now to be 
my own master. I shall choose for myself, and do 
as I please.' " 

" And, uncle, what became of them ? " 

" You may well ask, Samuel, as if you were 
afraid to hear. I could tell you melancholy tales 
of the consequences resulting from filial irreverence 
and disobedience ; but I cannot tell you of one 
young person who did not care for the wishes, the 
feelings, and the counsels of his parents, on whom 
the blessing of God was seen to rest ; or who be- 
came, in any respect, eminent and honourable." 

In the course of the conversation, Mrs. Morti- 
mer remarked, that the phrase, " I don't care," 
was often used as tYie ex^t^moti o^i i<^Q\kQxdiness. 
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She mentioned a fine young man, with whom Mr. 
Mortimer was acquainted, who was in the habit of 
exposing his health in the most reckless and un< 
called-for manner, in defiance of all admonition 
and remonstrance. On one occasion, rather from 
a spirit of bravado, than from any real occasion to 
go at that particular time, he would set off to walk 
several miles, over a bleak, unsheltered common, 
in the midst of pouring rain. His friends in vain 
endeavoured to dissuade him. He said, he did 
not care for being wet through; nothing ever hiirt 
him. Some one present reminded him of the 
homely adage, " The pitcher may go oflen to the 
well, and be broken at last." He derided the 
warning, but he verified it : for in that rash ex- 
pedition he caught a violent cold, which settled on 
his lungs, and soon wasted his strength, and 
brought him down to the grave. During his ill- 
ness, he felt and acknowledged his foolhardiness 
to have been a great sin, and trembled at having 
to answer for the guilt of throwing away his Hfe 
for a vain bravado. 

My uncle mentioned another lamentable in- 
stance of the fatal results of foolhardiness. A 
youth, on being placed apprentice to a druggist, 
received from his master repeated cautions, (ren- 
dered especially necessary by the inflammable 
nature of many substances continually employed 
in their business,) to be very careful of fire ; never 
to go into certain parts of the warehouse with a 
lighted candle ; never to neglect snuffing a candle, 
lest a spark should fall from the overgrown snuff ; 
and whatever other cautions he considered requi- 
site. The youth was for a time observant of his 
master's oraers ; but, by degrees, \vfe\i^^i»xfta ^^:a»s& 
\} 2 
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and careless : and, not unfrequently, when re- 
minded by a fellow servant, that he was trans- 
gressing the master's injunction, and admonished 
of the danger, he would reply, " Nonsense ! What 
do I care for that ? There is no danger at all : I 
have done it scores of times, and no harm ever came 
of it." Poor fellow ! he did it once too often ; for, 
in consequence of his carelessness and presump- 
tion, in the very matters in which he had been so 
often warned, his master's house was burned down, 
and several lives were lost, including his own. 

The hke presumption is often seen in trifling 
with moral danger. " Oh," says the thoughtless 
youth, '* there is no danger, no harm in it ; I have 
done it many times, and I am none the worse for 
it:" and so, "because sentence against an evil 
work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart 
of the sons of men is ftilly set in them to do evil," 
Eccles. vui. 1 1, and they flatter themselves that 
there is no evil in sin. 

"1 don't care what it costs." "That," ob- 
served Mrs. Mortimer, " is no uncommon phrase. 
I think, uncle, you have often been vexed to hear 
it." 

" Yes ; indeed I have. Horses, carriages, paint- 
ings, whatever* he saw and fancied, was ordered 
home without consideration. If his poor, meek, 
pensive wife presumed to ask, * But what will it 
cost ? Is it not too expensive ? Can we afford to 
have it ? ' she only got some rude reply — ' Mind 
your own affairs,' — and, perhaps, *I don't care what 
it costs ; I am determined to have it, let it cost 
what it will. "What it costs is of no consequence 

* Though my uncle did not name the party of whom he 
spoke, there it no doubl \ie «^\\i'^«dL \a \^« C«i^\a\TL« 
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to you.' But," continued my uncle, " the present 
embarrassed state of his affairs, and the darkened 
prospects of his family, too painfully prove, that his 
nabits of wanton, reckless expenditure have been 
of serious consequence to his wife, and to all con- 
nected with him. Nor is it in pecuniary expenses 
alone, that this person, and others, who, like him, 
are bent on their own gratification, say, they don't 
care what it costs. They don't care what restraints 
they break through; they don't care what wounds 
they inflict on those whom they ought to revere, 
love, and cherish; they don't care what conse- 
quences they entail on themselves by their head- 
strong folly. * Get it for me, it pleases me well,' 
is the language of their turbulent passions ; and, 
like him of old, who uttered it, they generally 
find, as the result, that, in pleasing their eager 
fancy, they have plagued their hearts. I think you 
were <]juite right in telling Httle Ellen that * Don't 
care ' is alwajrs a bad word." 

My conscience reproached me as uncle made 
this remark, for my own experience confirmed the 
truth of his observation ; happily it was in a com- 
paratively small matter. About four miles from 
my uncle's residence is a high hill, a part of 
which being excavated to a nreat depth, many 
marine productions in a fossU state are found 
bedded in the earth. I had long had a desire to 
collect some of these monuments of antiquity; and 
one hot summer's day I obtained a basket from 
Mrs. Rogers, who did not question me as to the 
object of my expedition, but supposed I was going 
to gather strawberries, or to collect plants. She, 
however, charged me to keep in the shade, and 
not overheat myself. Aftex t^ Ux^'aatCkfc N^16li^l.^^. 
\3 2 
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reached the spot ; spent an hour or two in explor- 
ing the cleft and collecting specimens^ with which 
I filled my basket, and, placing it on my head, re- 
turned with my cumbrous load. With difficulty 
I reached home, and on setting down my basket, 
I sunk down, completely overcome with heat and 
fatigue. "Oh, master Samuel, master Samuel! 
what have you been doing ? Little did I think, 
when you came to me for the basket^ what you 
were after. To think of your toiling up that hill 
this hot day, and bringing home this load of stones ! 
"Why it is enough to be the death of you ! *' Such 
were the exclamations that awaited me on my re- 
turning to consciousness : " There, he is coming to, 
now — ^but — ^poor dear ! how his head throbs ! Does 
it not ache very badly 1" I could not deny that I 
had a bad headach. "But," said I, "what do 
I care for the headach ? Look at my basket of 
fossils ! " A serious illness was the result ; and I 
learned that pleasure may be bought too dear, and 
that the achievement of a favourite object is not 
always an adequate return for the cost and risk 
incurred in obtaining it. 

But I must briefly mention a few more in- 
stances of the " Don't care " spirit, as they were 
spoken of at my uncle's, or have since come under 
my own observation. 

There is the " Don't care " of procrastination. 
" I fully meant to have discharged such a duty ; 
or done such an act of kindness ; or made such 
an effort at usefulness, to-day, but I quite forgot 
it. Ah, well, ' I don't care,' I can do it to-morrow." 
But oh ! how impossible is it that to-morrow, in 
addition to its own duties, should bear the super- 
ttdded burden of the xie^ecX,^ o^ \t^ -^x^dacessor ! 
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How very probable is it that there will not even be 
an attempt to fulfil the resolve entered into in so 
careless a spirit^ to say nothing of the uncertainty 
of to-morrow coming at all. 

There is the "Don't care" of self-will. "I 
don't care what mischief I do in effecting my pur- 
pose. I am determined to accompHsh a certain 
object ; and if one method fails^ I will try another." 
Alas! how many individuals have been ruined, 
families divided, and societies broken up, to effect 
the mihallowed purpose of one self-willed, am- 
bitious, and powerfiu man ! 

There is the " Don't care " of childish pexverse- 
ness. ''If I cannot have it exactly my own way, 
I don't care about it at all. I will throw away the 
thing altogether." Thus the king of Israel cared 
not for all his extensive possessions and dominions, 
because he could not obtain one Httle plot of ground 
to grow a few herbs on, 1 Kings xxi. And all the 
greatness, and wealth, and honour of Haman 
availed nothing to his content or satisfaction, so 
long as he saw Mordecai the Jew sitting at the 
king's gate, Esther v. 9 — 13. 

There is the " Don't care " of bitter resentment. 
" He has offended me, and I will have my revenge 
on him." '* But it will do you no good to injure 
him." " I don't care for that ; revenge is sweet." 
The following is a fact : — ^Two builders resided 
next door to each other. Both were desirous of 
obtaining a certain contract. The tender of one 
was accepted. The other, enraged at his disap- 
pointment, declared he would leave no means un- 
tried to injure his rival. The houses which the 
two parties occupied had been built before the 
modem enactment that lequox^s ^wVj ^^S^&^ «o^ 
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the house of J. had been built to the wall of D. 
Hence D. had the legal right to pull down his 
own wall : a right of which he was inhuman 
enough to avail himself, at a time when he knew 
that the wife of J. was just confined in the room 
which he laid open. No remonstrances, conces- 
sions, or oflPers of remuneration on the part of J., 
could divert him from his malevolent purpose. 
This most imseasonable exposure to cold threw the 
poor woman into a rheumatic fever : for two years 
she was unable to walk ; and, though she lived 
many years afterwards, she suffered excruciating 
pain in her Umbs to the day^f her death. The 
unhappy D. did not long enjoy his revenge ; for, 
while superintending the work of spoHation, he 
fell from the top of a ladder, and broke his leg, of 
which he died. 

There is the " Don't care " that expresses dis- 
regard of the admonition of danger. "Such a 
practice is dangerous. It may not be absolutely 
sinful ; but it is not * lovely' or ' of good report.' 
Your conduct may give occasion, to those who 
would seek occasion, to speak evil of you. It 
would be wiser and safer to alter your course." 
Such admonitions are too often met with the reply, 
" I don't care what people say of me : they are 
not my judges. If my own conscience does not 
condemn me, I don't care for the opinion of 
others." But you ought to care. It is men- 
tioned to the honour of ancient believers, and as 
a matter of consistency with what God, and the 
church, and the world had a right to expect from 
them, that they." obtained a good report," Heb- 
xi. 39 ; and others are spoken of, professors of 
religion, yet who follow ipeimdowa ^w:^^,\s^ x^^on 
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of whom the wav of truth is evil spoken of, 2 
Peter ii. 2. A Christian is bound to avoid not 
only evil, but the very appearance of evil, 1 Thess. 
V. 22 ; and not only not to open the mouths of 
gainsayers, but, by his well doing, to put to silence 
the ignorance of fooHsh men, 1 Pet. ii. 15 ; and 
the professor, who can be careless as to what 
people think or say of him, so far from satisfying 
himself that he has the testimony of a good con- 
science, ought to suspect himself, lest his conscience 
should be blinded or seared, since it allows him to 
retain so favourable an opinion of conduct, which, 
in the eyes of other people, is inconsistent and 
censurable. 

Then, again, " Take care — such an act is dan- 
gerous ; though in itself seemingly trifling, it may 
prove the beginning of evil." Who is it that 
makes Ueht of such an admonition ? that " does 
not care for the caution? that flatters himself 
there can be no great harm in such a thing for 
once, and is sure that he is in no danger of making 
a practice of it ? It is he, who, in presumptuous 
folly, seats himself on the sands of the sea-shore, 
and will not retreat, though warned, on the ap- 
proach of the waves ; but flatters himself of se- 
curity, in saying to the rising element, " Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further." Yes ; and he 
who despises caution against the incipient power 
of a habit, is the same who, in a little time, gives 
himself up to the determined indulgence of habit, 
and still meets remonstrance with, " I don't care ; 
I cannot help it now ; I have loved idols, and after 
them I will go," Jer. ii. 25. 

There is the " Don't care " of unbelief and pre- 
sumption. I heard a fliippaTvt ^\\^\ftx ^1 ^vsss^ 
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ridiculing some pious people, who passed by her 
on their way to the house of God, and boast, that 
since her marriage, a period of twelve or fourteen . 
years, she had never entered the church door, ex- 
cept when she had occasion to go to be churched. 
Her brother-in-law, a pious clergyman, entreated 
her to forbear ; and, if she had no regard for her 
own soul, to consider the injury that such conver- 
sation might inflict on the souls of her children ; 
and the remorse that she would probably feel on her 
dying bed, in looking back on the influence of her 
language and example. Her reply was, ** I never 
care for what parsons say ; they are paid for say- 
ing it. As for death, I do not choose to think 
about it. I should like to live — two hundred years 
— ^as long as ever I can; but without growing 
older than I now am. And then, if I must die, 
I should wish to die and know nothing about it ; 
but at any rate I will not care about it now." 

*' * I don't care ' what he says. It may be true 
for what I know ; but he is no better than other 
people, and I do not see why I should mind him.'* 
It is a pity that the advocates of truth should 
ever weaken their cause by the loss of personal 
respect. But still it is great foUy to reject what 
is true, and good, and valuable, on account of the 
channel through which it comes. Good news may 
be brought by a leper, 2 Kings vii. 9. A wise 
man, for his own sake, will examine the testimony, 
and act upon the truth. 

There is the " Don't care" of despair. "Things 
are come to such a pass, that it is impossible for 
them to be mended. I don't care what becomes 
of me." This is a sad and sin^l, as well as most 
distressful state of feeAicoig,. \\.\a,\tfS7^«s^\,\sv^ 
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cases, a delusion, though in some a fatal delu- 
sion. Does the desperate expression refer to 
worldly circumstances ? 

" Beware of desperate steps ; the darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away/* 

Think of the power of God, who can turn the 
shadow of death into the morning. The case cannot 
he more desperate than that of Jonah, who was 
yet brought up from the belly of hell, to sing, 
"Salvation is of the Lord," Jonah ii. 9. Does 
the expression of despondency refer to the salva- 
tion of the soul ? Instead of giving up in hope- 
less despair, think of the Saviour's boundless love 
and grace ; Usten to his call, " Look unto me, 
and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth," Isa. 
xlv. 22. Say, " The call must needs be addressed 
to me, for I am not beyond the ends of the earth;" 
and, " From the end of the earth will I cry unto 
thee, when my heart is overwhelmed : lead me to 
the rock that is higher than I," Psa. Ixi. 2. 



WHAT WE HAVE BEEN USED TO, 
AND WHAT WE EXPECTED. 



I HAVE frequently been led to observe, and in- 
deed to experience, that a very large portion of 
human misery results from the disappointment of 
expectations which we never ought to have enter- 
tained. Hence, in the moment of sorrow and 
disappointment, our trouble is frequently aggra- 
vated by the internal conviction of reason and con- 
science, perhaps by the ill-timed retort of officious 
friendship. How could you expect any otherwise ? 
How could you indulge such groundless ei^pecta- 
tions ? 

In one of my school vacations, a family party 
was formed to visit the lakes of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland. During our stay at Keswick, 
I accompanied my uncle and Mrs. Mortimer in a 
ride to a ladies' school, a few miles distant, where 
my cousin was charged with some commissions 
to the daughters of a friend, who, on account of 
distance from home, remained there during the 
hoUdays. The young ladies were quite as much 
pleased as school girls usually are, with the visits 
of friends and commumcBitiow^ iiamVwsNfe \ tkey 
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were, however, disposed to avail themselves of the 
liberty of speech aiforded them by the absence of 
their governess, (who politely withdrew soon after 
introducing her pupils,) to pour forth complaints 
of the restrictions and regulations of school, which 
were by no means agreeable to them : and they par- 
ticularly requested Mrs. Mortimer to inform their 
mamma, that things were very different from what 
they had expected — not at all what they had been 
used to. My uncle and cousin exchanged glances, 
which at once conveyed to my mind the impres- 
sion of their being rather sceptical as to the reality 
of the grievances. Perhaps they felt some embar- 
rassment in steering clear of either encouraging a 
spirit of discontent and insubordination, or neglect- 
ing to listen tojust complaints in order to obtain- 
ing redress. Tne questions and remarks of their 
friendsj elicited from the young ladies a full con- 
cession that there was no deficiency in kindness or 
attention on the part of their preceptress; nothing 
wanting that was really essential to their health, 
comfort, or improvement ; and yet they declared 
themselves far from comfortable, and quite certain 
that they should make no progress in their educa- 
tion. As far as I can recollect, at this distance of 
time, the domestic grievances complained of were 
— thick bread and butter ; butter rather too salt ; 
plain rice puddings without sauce ; a regular time 
allowed for undressing, and then the candle re- 
moved from each bed chamber ; each young lady 
required to make her own bed, and no distinction 
allowed between young ladies who had been ac- 
customed to the most genteel style of living, and 
those who were merely tradesmen's or farmers* 
daughters. The enumeration oi \)aft"&^ \\kwvs. ^^& 
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accompanied with some touching appeal, as, '' Yoa 
know, ma* am, it is what we have never been used 
to." " We never expected any thing like this ; 
and I am sure mamma would not approve of it." 
" Did you ever hear of such a thing r' etc. 

Mrs. Mortimer heard all patiently ; but it was 
evident that she did not sympathize with her young 
friends in many of their complaints. Her remarks 
in reply, though couched in the gentlest terms, 
tended to direct their attention to their own 
vanity, pride, and self-indulgence, as the real causes 
of their discontent. She really could not consider 
any one of the matters specified as worthy to be 
considered a hardship. Simple food and regular 
hours were most conducive to health ; and the im- 
proved appearance of the young ladies fully estab- 
lished the beneficial effects of their present system 
on themselves. The cultivation of habits of useful 
activity she considered one of the most important 
branches of education ; and the equal blending of 
young persons well disposed and well instructed, 
though not of precisely the same rank and habits, 
was advantageous, rather than otherwise, as tend- 
ing to enlarge the views, to call into exercise the 
benevolent dispositions, and to correct the too 
common, but, wherever it exists, the mean and 
vulgar prejudice, of supposing that wisdom, good- 
ness, respectability, and politeness, are confined to 
any one particular rank or class of people. 

The first class of objections set aside, the young 
ladies proceeded to express their utter disapproba- 
tion of the modes of tuition in Mrs. 's estab- 

Ushment. It was so very unUke what they had 
been used to, and so very different from what they 
Jbad expected. Amon^ o\)[vet c»nx^^<& ^^ ^%<9AJda- 
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faction, they complained that, although they had 
been more than a year in small hand at their for- 
mer school, the vmiting master insisted on their 
returning to large hand copies; that, in like 
manner, though they had made great progress in 
other branches of polite learning, and expected 
to take a prominent station in the upper classes, 
they were compelled again to go over the ground- 
work ; which, they averred, was perfectly unneces- 
sary ; as well as exceedingly discouraging and mor- 
tifying to them to be placed on a level with little 

girls. Moreover, Mrs. required them daily to 

perform a certain portion of plain needlework, for 
which they had no taste whatever ; and restricted 
them as to the time bestowed on fancy perform- 
ances, in which they would have excelled. And 
then, too, they were without any kind of stimulus 
or encouragement to take pains with their learn- 
ing ; . for no prizes were given, no taking of places 
in classes allowed ; in short, emulation had no 

place in Mrs. *s system of tuition, and as 

emulation had been all in all at their former school, 
how was it possible for them to make progress 
without it ? 

The entrance of Mrs. , attended by a 

servant with refreshments, prevented a direct reply 
to the appeal. A spirited conversation ensuea, 
in which I could distinctly perceive that my uncle 
and cousin sided rather with the views of the 
governess than with those of her pupils ; for though 
no direct reference was made by either party to 
the discontent of the young ladies, the general 
remarks on education were such as to bear upon the 
subject of their complaints. There were three 
points on which the views of tYie ^-McraftSk^ «sA 
X 2 
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those of her visitors perfectly coincided, and which 
seemed to strike at the root of the several com- 
plaints. That docility in learners is essential to 
improvement ; that conformableness to circum- 
stances is essential to happiness ; and that emula- 
tion stimulates to superficial rather than to solid 
attainments ; and, moreover, that its ill effects of 
a moral kind, more than counterbalance even its 
supposed advantages. Whether or not the young 
ladies were led to reflect on the extreme folly and 
unsuitableness of pupils forming a scheme of their 
own for instruction and discipline, and resolving 
that they will not be taught or regulated in any 
other plan, did not appear at the time. But I 
should hope they were ; for I know that, in course 
of years, they became very valuable and well- 
educated women, and that they cherish, to the 
present day, very lively sentiments of gratitude and 
veneration for their excellent governess. These 
results I think could have been produced only by 
their exchanging a spirit of self-conceit, rebellion, 
and discontent, for one of subordination. My 
kind uncle, too, evinced his approbation of the 

principles and plans of Mrs. ^'s estabhshment, 

by immediately placing there the orphan daughter 
of a friend, who had left him executor of his will, 
and guardian to his children ; and in her case the 
result fiilly justified his favourable judgment. 

A very worthy and respectable man in my 
uncle's neighbourhood, having several sons to 
provide for, determined on placing them out to 
learn trades. In his selection of one for each, he 
was duly guided by the abilities and inclinations 
of the boy, and was also concerned so to dispose of 
each, as to prevent ttie -^xo^a^^^^^ qI ^i\jL\»x^ ^- 
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lision of interests between the brothers. Having 
it in his power to give premiums with his sons, 
he was particular in choosing masters who well 
understood their respective businesses, and situa- 
tions in which he could feel confident as to the 
moral and rehgious welfare of his children, as well 
as to their domestic comfort. 

During the period of probation, one of the lads 
wrote to his father a pitiful letter, full of com- 
plaints of the hardships he had to encounter. 
Things were very different from what he had ex- 
pected ; not at aU Uke what he had been used to at 
nome ; and altogether so disagreeable, that he was 
sure his parents would not think of binding him. 
He therefore requested permission to return home. 
The parents were disappointed and distressed at 
this communication, for they had received from 
judicious firiends the most satisfactory testimony 
as to the eligibility of the situation ; and should 
they remove their son, they knew not where to 
place him so advantageously. My uncle was con- 
sulted. His counsel was, to waive a direct answer 
to the question of his remaining or his removal, 
and simply to desire a specification of the griev- 
ances, as not an unlikely method of getting rid of 
them. " For," said he, "if, as I suspect, mey are 
but imaginary troubles, your son, who is not defi- 
cient in gooa sense, vnU find that — ^however it may 
be to poets — ^to matter-of-fact people, it is no easy 
task to ' give to airy nothings a local habitation 
and a name.' " 

This su^stion was adopted ; and in the reply, 
it appeared that the circle of grievances was con- 
siderably narrowed. There was little more to com.- 
plain of, than that the appTentiee^ ^«t^ \ft«^^ 
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to clean their own shoes ; that the junior appren- 
tice was ohliged to take down the shop shutters, 
a task which of course fell upon the complain- 
ant; that he received his instructions from one 
of the journeymen, not from the master himself; 
and that he was not put upon the more ingenious 
parts of the work, hut was employed in doing 
what a mere porter or errand hoy might do ; and, 
by which, if he were kept to it for seven years, he 
should never learn his business. This was a great 
reUef to the anxious parents. The father, in reply, 
wrote a cheerful, encouraging letter, containing, 
among others, the following observations: — " I am 
obHged to your master for causing you to acquire 
so useful a piece of knowledge as how to clean 
shoes. I hope you will take pains to do it pro- 
perly. You may not always have occasion to do 
it, but you will through life find it an agreeable 
piece of independence, never to be obliged to wear 
dirty shoes for want of a servant to clean them. 
As long as it is your duty to open the shutters, I 
hope you will make a point of having them down 
the first in the street. This will be to your credit,, 
and your master's interest. Many a boy has 
opened and shut the shop of which he ultimately 
became the master. Your master engages, in 
seven years, to teach you the business. I believe 
he is a man of honour, integrity, and competent 
skill, or I should not have placed you with him. 
Having confidence in him in these respects, I ap- 
prehend he is hkely to know, better than either you 
or I can do, what is the best method and order of 
teaching. It is probable, that though he has a 
general knowledge of the business, he may con- 
sider some of his joMtiveym^iW \i^U«t o^lified to 
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teach some particiilar department. At any rate, 
his varied engagements would frequently interfere 
with his devoting much personal attention to a 
young apprentice. All this may he safely left in 
his hands, especially as he is so judicious and 
honourable as to let you see the worst of the en- 
gagement before you are bound to abide by it." 
The youth had sense enough to perceive the jus- 
tice of his father's observations. He made no 
farther objection to being bound. During his ap- 

Erenticeship, he became affectionately attached to 
is master and all the family. At the expiration 
of his time, he remained in his master's service, 
and ultimately became master of the shop, where 
he carried on a prosperous business for forty years, 
and then retired on a comfortable competence. He 
is now an old man ; but, to the present day, he 
speaks with grateful pleasure of the happy years 
spent in the house of a good master ; and espe- 
cially, of the blessed effects produced on his own 
heart and character, by the habits, influence, and 
example of a consistently pious family. 

The countenance of a young married woman 
wore an aspect of fretfulness and discontent, which 
awakened the anxiety of her friends, and led them 
to inquire particularly after her health. Her reply 
was, that she was pretty well — there was no- 
thing much the matter. Attempts were then 
made, with great deHcacy and circumlocution, to 
find out whether her husband was kind to her. 
— Oh yes, he was very kind ; she was sure she 
had nothing to complain of. — ^And how was busi- 
ness prospering ? Did it afford a prospect of com- 
fortable maintenance ? — ^Yes, she beheved so ; she 
did not know any thing to t\i^ eoxAxw:^ .— ^'^^Xsaa!^ 
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then, could be the cause of her dejection ? — Oh, 
there was no special cause ; she did not know that 
she was particularly uncomfortable, only things 
were very diiferent from what she expected — ^not 
at all like what she had been used to. 

'* And have you, my young friend," said Uncle 
Barnaby, " suffered discontent, for which you can 
assign no specific cause, to enter your bosom, and 
prey on the vitals of domestic comfort ? Come, 
you shall make me your father confessor. Show 
me some of the lurking places of the monster, and 
we will try to hunt him home, and see what he is 
made of. Now, tell me what you did expect in 
the marriage state, and wherein your expectations 
have been disappointed.*' 

Lucy L., Hke the young apprentice referred to in 
the previous illustration, found it by no means easy 
to give a direct answer to this question. My uncle 
helped her out, by reminding her oi a conversation 
which had taken place a few months previous to her 
marriage, when she had been warned by her father 
and her friend, whose counsel she then sought, that 
she was entering on an engagement which would 
entail on her many new cares, anxieties, labours, 
and sacrifices ; and that she ought well to consider 
whether her attachment to the object of her choice 
was strong enough to enable her to bear them all 
with a good grace. That she then professed her- 
self — ^having counted the cost — quite willing to 
conform to the sphere of life to which her con- 
nexion would introduce her ; and that she could 
contemplate nothing but pleasure in taking up with 
a humble cottage home, in personal exertions to 
render it comfortable to the man she loved, and in 
relinqmshing any personal indMl^encea that might 
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be found incompatible with his resources or his 
wishes. ** And what," he asked, " were the hard- 
ships she had now to encounter which were not 
then pointed out to her?" 

After a Httle further conversation with her good 
old friend, Lucy was brought to perceive, and to 
admit, that her discontent was groundless, and 
her complaints frivolous and vexatious — ^vexatious, 
both to herself and all around her. When she 
had been disposed to complain of enjoying com- 
paratively little of her husband's society, she had 
been calculating on the false estimate of how much 
she enjoyed during the period of courtship, when 
he used occasionally to break away from business 
for two or three days, and spend almost the whole 
time of these visits to her father's house, either in 
rural walks, or fireside chat. Perhaps he did nqt 
then tell her, that these occasional interruptions to 
business required extra application for weeks be- 
fore and after ; and it had not occurred to her, that 
it was unreasonable now to expect that such need- 
less sacrifices should be made, for the sake of use- 
less gratification, and that she ought to content 
herself with the regular intervals of business for 
the enjoyment of her husband's society, and rejoice 
that he was steadily and fully employed in provid- 
ing for the maintenance of a family. A day lost 
from business nowy she should consider, was of 
more consequence than when he was a single man, 
and had only a single man's expenses to meet. 

In her present circumstances, it was found ne- 
cessary to look carefully at the expenditure of 
every shilling ; and if this required her to spare 
many little expenses in dress or personal indul- 
gence, of which she had formeiVy t)io\v35^\.\tfi'C««^^ 
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she ought not to be surprised or disappointed. It 
was but the reality of the sacrifice which she had 
found it very easy to talk about. 

While in the house of her parents, she was not 
aware for how many comforts she was indebted to 
the ministrations of two or three well-qualified 
servants, under the direction of an experienced 
mistress; and she had thought that she could 
easily dispense with such attendance. She now 
found, that the entire charge of household business, 
with only the assistance of a young, ignorant, and, 
perhaps, awkward servant, involved the doing and 
superintending of many things which she had not 
been used to do, and on which she had not cal- 
culated, but of which she certainly had no just 
cause to complain. If she had not expected it, 
she ought to have done so ; and use and experience 
would soon make all these things easy. 

Then, too, when she anticipated becoming the 
mother of a family, she had thought only of the 
sleeping or the smiling babe, as described by 
painters and poets. She had not taken into ac- 
count the frailty and fretfulness of real infants, 
and the weariness, anxieties, and cares, that be- 
long to a real mother. On a httle consideration, 
she was led to admit that she ought to have ex- 
pected these things, and that now they came upon 
her, she ought to bear them vdth patience and 
cheerfulness, and not ungratefully disregard the 
many blessings meeting in her circumstances, 
or make herself and others needlessly unhappy, 
by repining at the common inconveniences of 
Ufe. 

Lucy L. has long since learned to endure hard- 
ships without muromnft!^, «xA ^ \i^ VaJcrttoMlI^ 
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contented and cheerful, though every thing is not 
just according to her mind. 

I remember occasionally visiting, either with 
my parents or my uncle, two maiden ladies, distant 
relatives of the family : but I do not remember 
visiting them twice in the same habitation. They 
seldom resided more than a year in a place, and 
generally entertained their friends with long details 
of the inconveniences of their present residence, 
and the advantages of another, to which they were 
contemplating a removal. But it invariably turned 
out, that things were not as they expected, and 
that they were destitute of some convenience which 
they had been accustomed to enjoy. They could 
not bear the confinement of a town, after having 
been used to a spacious garden and extensive 
prospects in the country. They could not bear 
the country, after having been used to the so- 
ciety and accommodations of a town. In the 
city, it was impossible to enjoy the glorious spec- 
tacle of sunrise ; in the village, they bewailed the 
absence of gas lamps to illuminate, and policemen 
to guard them, as they proceeded on their evening 
visits. The last disappointment was always the 
greatest, because the present habitation was ex- 
pected to combine with its own accommodations, 
those of aU former abodes, however incompatible 
with each other ; and the absence of any one 
of these formed a distinct subject for repining. 
" It is not at all what we have been used to. It 
is very different from what we expected:" and 
life was passed in vain expectations and wearying 
disappointments. 

"It is not at all what I expected," said a 
young professor of religion. " Instead ^i V^^vck%^ 

Y 
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pleasantness and peace, I find difficulties in the ways 
of religion that I never anticipated. I did expect, 
when I became religious, that I should find among 
religious people nothing but kindness and good- 
ness; that I should easily conquer all my evil 
propensities, and that I should always be happy 
in the prospect of heavenly blessedness ; but I am 
completely disappointed in many respects. There 
are many restraints and sacrifices, on which I did 
not calculate, and to which I find it hard to yield. 
I am sometimes reproved by those who are by no 
means perfect themselves. Some of those who at 
first seemed most kind and affectionate, most ready 
to encourage and urge me forward, now treat me 
with comparative coldness and neglect. Besides, 
I meet with so many trials and discouragements, 
both from within and without, that I often fear I 
shall not hold out to the end.'* 

" Ah," said my uncle, " religion is not in fault 
for all that. You are disappointed, because you 
have expected from religion what it never promised 
to bestow ; and you have not obtained its pleasures, 
because you have neglected to apply it to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. There is no 
engagement whatever, that you shall find the way 
to heaven a smooth and flowery path. On the 
contrary, you are expressly and faithfully told, that 
* strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life ; ' that ' we must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God ;' that 
we must deny ourselves, and take up our cross 
daily, and follow Christ, Matt. vii. 14 ; Acts xiv. 
22 ; Luke ix. 23. Then you have no right to 
expect perfection in fellow Christians, for it is not 
to be found hete, aad \t cftttainly is not in your- 
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self. ' There is not a just man upon earth, that 
doeth good, and sinneth not,' Eccles. vii. 20 ; 
therefore look well to yourself, with a holy jealousy, 
and look candidly towards others. ' Bear ye one 
another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ,' 
Gal. vi. 2. If reproved or admonished, be more 
concerned to detect and correct evil in yourself 
than to retort upon the reprover. Honour good- 
ness, wherever you see it, but do not expect too 
much from men ; you are nowhere told to make 
them either your standard or your trust. Cultivate, 
too, a spirit of humihty ; do not expect much no- 
tice to be taken of you, and then you will not be 
disappointed if you receive but Httle ; and let it 
be your great concern to live and walk, ' not as 
pleasing men, but God, which trieth our hearts,' 
1 Thess. ii. 4. Be more solicitous about duty 
than comfort, and then you will find that comfort 
comes in the way of duty ; for in keeping his com- 
mandments * there is great reward,' Psa. xix. 1 1 . 
" You have no warrant, from first to last, to leave 
off watching and striving against sin ; for, until 
you reach heaven, you will not only be exposed to 
a wicked world and a tempting devil, but you will 
carry within you a wicked heart. * Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation,' Matt, 
xxvi. 41; and wait continually on the Lord, for 
' they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall run, and not be weary ; and 
they shall walk, and not faint,' Isa. xl. 31. If 
you steadily persevere in such a course, notwith- 
standing aU the troubles and discouragements of 
the way, you will find that it w a way of pleasant- 
ness and a path of peace ; and, moreover, that ' the 
path of the just is as the shining Ui^Vii) lVk»X ^wsn&nScl 
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more and more unto the perfect day/ *' Prov. 
iii. 17; iv. 18. 

I will sum up, by a few remarks made by my 
uncle, on different occasions. To those who com- 
plained of present duties and circumstances, as 
" what they had not been used to," he would reply, 
" What we have been used to is by no means ne- 
cessary to our well-being : some indulgences and 
habits are better broken off than retained; and 
new duties should never be reckoned a hardship, 
for they serve to expand our powers of enjoyment, 
and to open to us new scenes of gratification. 

" Disappointment from creatures is the result 
both of their insufficiency, and our inordinate ex- 
pectations. They must be disappointed who for- 
sake the fountain of living waters, and seek their 
supplies from ' broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water,' Jer. ii. 13. 

" Change of situation is but a change of dis- 
advantages. He who thinks to get rid of all his 
troubles and vexations by changing his condition, 
will always be both disappointed and discontented. 
In most situations, though things may not be 
so good as our groundless fancies had expected, 
they are not so bad as our discontented murmurs 
would represent them. He was a sensible man, 
who, when asked at night whether the day should 
be distinguished by a red mark of joy, or a black 
mark of sorrow, replied, * Truth, master, I think 
neither ; but a good brown ochre.' 

*' Every situation in hfe has its advantages and 
disadvantages. We ought not to expect to retain 
all the advantages of a former situation^ and lay 
claim to all the advantages of a new one, or to 
get rid of the evils of boWv, T\i^ ^te-sftut is a 
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state of mixture and imperfection. Nothing fulfils 
our expectations. Every thing discloses evils that 
we did not anticipate. This should tend, not to 
make us weary and dissatisfied of life, but to wean 
us from the world, and make us willing to leave 
it ; and stimulate us to set our affections on things 
above, where all is solid, lasting reality, without 
disappointment, and without imperfection/* 



'Y 2 



•a COULD NOT LIVE WITHOUT IT.' 



So said one of my uncle's under gardeners^ whom 
old Anthony was endeavouring to convince^ that 
his daily potations of strong ale^ and especially the 
occasional accompaniment of a glass of spirits, 
were not only unnecessary, but injurious ; not only 
superfluous, for the matter of strengthening him 
for labour, on which he laid great stress, and pro- 
tecting hhn against injury from the changes of 
weather, to which his calling exposed him, but were 
actually chargeable with producing that languor 
and depression of which he often complained, and 
for which he deemed them a sovereign remedy: 
moreover, as having much to do with a scanty 
wardrobe, an empty purse, and certain domestic 
disquietudes, all of which, and sundry other evils, 
he ascribed to the badness of the times, the heavy 
pressure of taxes, and the mismanagement or bad 
temper of his wife. 

" To be sure," said Anthony, " we do live in 
fearful times ; things are strangely altered, even 
since I was a boy ; and yet I do not know that we 
have any right to complain. The wise man tells 
us that we should not say that the former times 
were better than the present. Those who are 
steady and industrious, and put their trust in Grod, 
are somehow or otYiet \ie\^^ V» ^v. «SkS2PB%\iS5w % 
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and they did no more formerly. But, however the 
times may be, people in general are much more 
heavily taxed by their folly, and vanity, and vice, 
than the amount of king's taxes and parish taxes 
put together. You think it hard that a working 
man like you should give sixpence in the pound of 
all his earnings towards poor's rates, and perliaps 
sixpence or a shilling more for duty upon leather, 
and glass, and many other useful articles, used in 
every family, which you really cannot well do with- 
out ; but did it ever strike you, John Wilkins, that 
you spend more than a shilling or eighteenpence 
m the pound, on what you are not at all obUged to 
purchase, and what is not at all useful, or in any 
way conducive to the welfare of yourself or your 
family?" 

"Why, true, sir," rephed John, with some 
hesitation, " I know people say it does no good. 
The doctor has told me so again and again, and 
I do not myself know that there is much good 
in it ; but I have been used to it so long, that I 
could not live without it." 

" Well, I dare say you feel so, John ; but, to my 
thinking, it is a great pity to let anything, that is 
not in itself necessary, so get ahead of us as to 
make us fancy that we cannot do without it. But, 
at all events, I would try whether or not that 
was a mere fancy. You most likely passed the 
first years of your life without such things ; and, 
if you would but try, it is hkely you might find 
your latter years greatly improved by going back 
to the eood old fashion. At any rate, try it for a 
week : I will answer for it, it will not kill you in 
that time." 

Some time afterwards, 'w\ieTil^w^%3ea2CLX^sfiBaa^ 
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at my uncle's, I asked Anthony, whether or not 
he succeeded in persuading John Wilkins of the 
possibiUty of Hving without spirits and strong 
beer. 

" No, sir," said Anthony, shaking his head, "it 
is har4 to convince a man against his will. John 
could not be induced to try whether or not he 
could live without those things ; but, poor fellow ! 
he finds now that he cannot live by them. With- 
out being what is commonly called a drunkard, 
he has taken enough to ruin his health, and is now 
apparently very near his end : he has not been 
able to work for a long time, and his family would 
have been almost starved, but for the kindness of 
our master. Poor John ! he falls a martyr to 
thinking he could not live without it, and leaves 
his family destitute of many needful comforts, 
which have been sacrificed to keep him suppHed 
with his unnecessary indispensable ; and then, 
what is worst of all, it is to be feared^ he thought 
more about indulging his pleasure, than about 
saving his soul. Whenever trifles are treated as 
matters of great importance, it almost always fol- 
lows, that things of real importance are regarded as 
trifles ; and, for that reason, a wise man will be 
very jealous of the thing of which he thinks he 
cannot live without it." 

The case of poor Wilkins was several times 
spoken of in-door s as well as out. My uncle was, 
in every sense of the word, a kind friend to him 
as long as he hved, and to his family after him. 
Wilkins had been a general favourite. He was a 
fine athletic man, active, clever, and obliging: 
every one of the servants spoke well of him, for 
bis kind willingness to setN^ wA %sa\^\. \Jqs?ccl\ and 
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Frank and myself remembered him as having often 
contributed to our pleasures. He had the good 
wiU and the good word of every body. My imcle, 
as weU as old Anthony, thought it the more 
necessary to interpose a caution where his example 
might be dangerous. I recollect his saying, how 
very different matters would have been, if John 
Wilkins, instead of indulging the notion that he 
could not live without it, had formed and main- 
tained the resolution that he would do without it. 
This^ he illustrated by two facts that had come 
under his own cognizance. " A somewhat cele- 
brated man, with whom," said my uncle, " in my 
youth, I was more than once in company, had 
been for many years a ^at snuff-tfdcer. He 
never forgot his snuff-box inany minutes together, 
and fancied that it was absolutely essential to his 
comfort, if not to his very existence. But he was 
convinced to the contrary, and wisely acted on his 
conviction. Whether he accidentally lost his box, 
or whether his pocket was picked, so it was, that, 
going along St. Paul's church-yard, he missed his 
snuff-box, and instantly resolved that he would 
never take another pinch of snuff; nor did he 
ever suffer himself to break that resolution. I need 
not say," continued my uncle, " that he was never 
the worse for it; and that, when the first effort of 
self-denial was achieved, the inclination to resume 
the nasty habit gradually subsided, and left him 
at full liberty to enjoy his moral triumph. He 
who has commenced a practice that has grown into 
a destroyer of his time, or that in any way enthrals 
his energies and resources, if he desire to end it, 
must snap it in an instant. If he strive to abate 
it by degrees, he will find bimafi\^ i^MKKSft%\s^ 
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degrees. Delusions, strong as hell, will hold him 
fast, unless he achieve, not the determination to 
destroy, but the act of destruction. The will and 
the power are two. S. knew this ; and therefore, 
when he resolved to break off snuff-taking, he 
never allowed himself to take another pinch. Had 
he taken one, he might, in all probabiHty he 
would, have taken one more, and then only an- 
other ; and afterwards only a httle bit in a paper, 
— and then he would have died, as he Hved, a 
snuff-taker. No, he appears to have discovered 
the grand secret, that ^ a man's self is the great 
enemy of himself;' and hence his intolerance of 
self-indulgence even in a small degree." We were 
interested in this example of strength of mind, 
and I hope learned from it to aspire after that 
ascendency over ourselves, without which, true 
greatness and goodness of character cannot exist. 

My uncle gave us another instance. " Some 
years ago," said he, '^ a most maUgnant and con- 
tagious fever broke out in this neighbourhood. Its 
ravages were chiefly confined to the poor in a par- 
ticular district, characterized by some unfavour- 
able local circumstances, and still more by the 
dirty and depraved habits of the families resident 
there. Several deaths had occurred, and fearful 
apprehensions were entertained of the spread of 
the calamity, when our medical men suggested the 
desirableness of attempting to stop the contagion, 
by removing all the inhabitants, and thoroughly 
cleansing and purifying their dwellings, clotMng, 
and persons. A liberal subscription was imme- 
diately raised, and two buildings, remote from 
each other, and from the seat of infection, were 
dtted up ; one for tYie tew^\!\aw q^ NJafc ^viVw^^here 
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they were supplied with every comfort, and at- 
tended by nurses from the county hospital, under 
the direction of the medical men ; who thus gained 
a fair field for the exercise of their professional 
skill, by the patients being removed from an in- 
fected atmosphere, from the real privations of 
poverty, and from the improper indulgences of 
self-willed ignorance. Most of them, under proper 
treatment, recovered. The other new building was 
appropriated to the reception of the apparently 
uninfected inmates of * the dirty cottages ;' for 
that was the name which their dwellings had ac- 
quired. On their entrance at the asylum provided 
for them, their persons were subjected to ablutions^ 
to which most of them had been entire strangers : 
all woollen garments were destroyed, and linen 
ones washed ; and every thing needful was fur- 
nished for cleanliness and comfort. Meanwhile, 
the dwellings were cleaned and whitewashed ; a 
stagnant pond cleared out ; each cottage furnished 
with drain, tank, and other appliances of decency, 
of which they had before been destitute. Every 
thing was attended to that could stimulate and 
encourage the occupants, when they should re- 
assemble in their dwellings, to commence a course, 
of which it might be supposed they had now tasted 
the comforts and advantages, as compared with 
their former habits. 

" During their temporary residence at the asy- 
lum, which lasted several weeks, until it was con- 
sidered that all remaining danger of infection had 
passed by, the people were liberally supplied with 
wholesome food; but they were restrained from 
some improper indulgences to which they had 
been accustomed. At this, most oi \)[v««v ^ ^"sX. 
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raised bitter complaints ; declaring, like poor 
Wilkins, that they had been used to their * drop 
of spirits/ and could not Hve without it. How- 
ever, by firmness and conciliation on the part of 
those who had the management of the concern, 
they were reconciled to their privations, and soon 
assumed a hue of health, vigour, and cheerfulness, 
unknown before. Some, indeed, only waited for 
the removal of present restrictions to return to 
their former courses ; but in the case of two fami- 
lies, it proved the turning point of life. 'We 
thought,' said one of the parties to another, * we 
thought we could not live without it ; but now 
we know the difference; it would be better to 
die than to return to it.' There is reason to be- 
lieve, that the resolution was taken up on good 
grounds ; it has hitherto been steadily maiatained; 
the aspect of both the famihes is, in every respect, 
completely changed by it ; and their dwelHngs, at 
least, are redeemed from the disgraceful epithet of 
* the dirty cottages.' " 

The expression of the poor woman, that it would 
be better to die in forsaking bad habits, than to 
live in adhering to them, led Mr. Mortimer to 
mention a case which had come under his own 
knowledge, of a highly talented gentleman, who had 
suffered himself to be beguiled into the seductive 
and dangerous habit of taking opium. By the 
pointed, affectionate, and well-timed remonstrance 
of a friend, he was led to perceive the criminality 
and danger of the course he was pursuing. He 
possessed Christian principle, and he was enabled 
to call it into exercise. When once his eyes were 
opened to the truth, he Stedfastly resolved, in the 
strength, of Divine g;r&ce, t» >ax^k \3aft «ft»ie^ coute 
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fiHl coute. He was told even by a medical friend, 
that abruptly to discontinue the use of the power- 
ful sedative, might occasion dangerous irritation of 
the nerves and spirits. " Be it so," repHed he ; "I 
am convinced of my duty; and I commit my life and 
my reason to Him against whom I have sinned, by 
yielding to a habit prejudicial to both. He is rich in 
mercy, and he can preserve both ; and if so, may 
his grace enable me to devote to his service, what 
has hitherto been shamefully alienated from it. 
But, should he otherwise appoint, the last energies 
of my life and reason will be best employed in an 
effort to forsake what I clearly perceive to be 
offensive in his sight : and may he graciously par- 
don and accept." He was enabled to adhere to 
his purpose. There is no doubt that he expe- 
rienced many struggles and much suffering, known 
only to that gracious High Priest who is touched 
with the feelmg of our infirmities. But the suffer- 
ing gradually wore away, while the soHd satisfac- 
tion remained and grew ; and the individual was 
distinguished by high degrees of Christian consist- 
encv, enjoyment, and usefulness. 

On the whole, it seemed pretty plain, that a 
bad habit, however inveterate, may be broken 
through, if it is but set about in the right way. 
'* If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the 
edge, then must he put to more strength: but 
wisdom is profitable to direct," Eccles. x. 10. 

But there are innocent and rational indulgences 
to which persons have been long accustomed, and 
which they imagine they cannot live without, till 
change of circumstances convinces them, that 

** Man vnaitB but little here beloi?. 
Nor wBDts that little lon^."^ 
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There was an excellent Christian lady, a friend of 
my uncle's, at whose house I often visited. When 
she was living in the first style of affluence and 
elegance, (a style to which she had been all her life 
accustomed, and which she very naturally thought 
she could not do without,) I recollect her being 
greatly disquieted at the loss of a favourite per- 
sonal attendant, who married away. She could 
not find a new servant so expert and conformable 
to her tastes and habits as the old one had been ; 
and she thought it was impossible to Hve with such 
clumsy, awkward people about her. She could 
not endure herself in the country beyond a certain 
day in October, nor in London beyond a certain 
day in May. The lease of the town-house expired ; 
and she was absolutely distressed at the impossi- 
bility of finding another in which she could hve. 
All she looked at she pronounced totally ineUgible ; 
there was not a room fit for a Hbrary, a drawing- 
room, or a best bed-chamber. Or, if the apart- 
ments were sufficiently capacious and elegant to 
meet her taste, there was a deficiency of some 
other convenience, which she could not possibly 
hve without; and it would at that time have 
seemed to her hke the sentence of death, to inti- 
mate to her that she must dispense with her 
carriage, or her conservatory; or put up with 
pleasure grounds less extensive, or a retinue of 
servants less numerous than she had been accus- 
tomed to. 

"Mrs. W.," said an eminent minister who 
visited the family, and who was also on terms of 
intimacy with my uncle — " Mrs. W. is a pious 
woman, but far too dependent on circumstances. 
That must have been a stwca^^^t^ «ttwsft.w\& ^^^- 
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tion which could subject a woman of her native 
capabiHties and dignity of mind to the dominion 
of such trifles as ought to have an ascendency 
only over the vain and silly. Our friend is not 
conscious of having her heart set upon money ; she 
is too liberal in the distribution of her property for 
such a suspicion once to enter her mind ; but it is 
too evident that her heart is set on the indulgences 
which money procures. 

" Even her charities, in which her kind heart 
delights, are among the number. They have never 
cost her the exercise of self-denial. But should a 
reverse in circumstances put it out of her power to 
give at pleasure, or to spend at pleasure, I really 
think she would go demented." 

"Perhaps," replied my uncle, "it might prove 
the very occasion of rousing her energies, correct- 
ing her foibles, and elevating her affections." 

" Such a reverse is not in her case very pro- 
bable ; at least, I trust her character may be im- 
proved without requiring the exercise of any dis- 
cipline so severe." 

The reverse, however improbable, was neverthe- 
less experienced. Years afterwards, I had the 
privilege of meeting my uncle and the minister 
referred to in the house of the same lady. It was 
not the same house; neither the splendid resi- 
dence in square, nor the elegant mansion in 

Brookdale, surroimded with delightful gardens, 
verdant lawns, and extensive pleasure-grounds. 

It was at a small house in a country town. The 
dwelling consisted of one parlour, about fourteen 
feet square, another much smaller ; a kitchen, and 
three bedchambers, with, I beUeve, aw altk.* Tfe& 
furniture was neat, but simpVe ; V)ii«t^^^t^^^^^'» 
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a very few cherished reUcs of by-gone grandeur ; 
and there was a bookcase^ with a few choice volumes 
of divinity, the remains of a Ubrary, which, years 
before, a room of thirty feet long was inadequate 
to contam ; and, instead of a train of domestics of 
every name and degree, there were two female 
servants : one, whose business it was to perform all 
the various duties of household service : the other, 
a girl, who, having been in infancy left a destitute 
orphan, Mrs. W., in the days of her prosperity, 
had compassionated and provided for, and who 
now requited her benefactress by rendering her 
voluntary services as personal attendant and 
needlewoman. And there sat the fine old gentle- 
woman, her aspect as dignified and majestic as 
ever ; but her locks were now silvered with age, 
and her cheek wore an expression of placidity and 
mellowness unknown before. A few antique orna- 
ments, an inlaid writing table and workbox, and a 
richly bound Bible, were recognized as having 
formed part of the ftimiture in the boudoir at 
Brookdale; and a beautiful Itahan greyhound, 
which still crouched at the feet of his mistress, 
I well remembered to have caressed when a 
puppy. 

There was something touching in reflecting on 
the vicissitudes of human life : and I observed on 
the countenances both of my uncle and the minis- 
ter, an expression of respect and sympathy. But 
it was soon dispelled by the easy, cheerful conver- 
sation of her whose circumstances had excited it. 
I do not know that I ever listened to a more in- 
teresting and instructive conversation, than that 
between the venerable \ajAy aadher two old friends. 
It seemed, indeed, to \>e on «Sl «v.^^^ ^^ xsWwst^svRa 
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of the heart, mellowed and purified by deep-toned 
piety. Some hours elapsed without the sHghtest 
allusion to any change of circumstances, and, I 
believe, almost without a thought passing the 
mind of either party, whether their meeting was 

in one of the splendid saloons in square, or 

Brookdale, or in the humble parlour at . 

The appearance of the servant to lay the dinner- 
cloth, and the necessity of displacing the company 
to make room for lifting out the table, led to a 
brief apology for the small size of the room, and 
the inconvenience of being obUged to employ the 
same apartment as dining parlour and drawing 
room. My mind reverted for a moment to the 
expression she had formerly tittered, " I could not 
live without it ;" but there was no such expression 
now. It seemed as if she reproached herself for 
having even alluded to so trifling a grievance, or 
deemed it worth one passing sigh ; for immediately, 
in a tone of cheerful gratitude, she spoke of her 
numerous mercies, and the comforts with which 
she was surrounded; and invited us to walk in 
her dehghtful Uttle garden. It was of a size cor- 
responding with that of the house, scarcely a plot 
in comparison with those which its proprietor once 
owned ; yet she showed us the few choice flowers, 
and two or three fruit trees, and pointed to a 
delightful view from a little grassy mount ; and 
all with an air of satisfaction and enjoyment, far 
more entire than she had discovered when sur- 
rounded by more than heart could wish. There 
was a myrtle which at first sight appeared dead, 
but on a closer inspection, was found to be putting 
forth new shoots. " I am pleased at this^" «aii 
the old lady: "I really tYio\]L^\. ^iX\ft ^YcX-^-t^ia^ 
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entirely killed my myrtle, which I valued as a 
memorial of departed Mendship. It is an indul- 
gence I little expected, to see it reiive; but thus 
it has been with many of those minor mercies, 
with which our gracious heavenly Parent so liber- 
ally indulges his children. Having been long 
habituated to the indulgence, we imagine it essen- 
tial to our well being, and forget Uie hand by 
which it is bestowed. Then it is removed, or 
threatened, to teach us submission and dependence; 
and, when the ' soul is even as a weaned child,' 
it is sometimes most unexpectedly restored, O 
sir," said she, addressing herself to the minister, 
" God has been very gracious in the dispensations 
of his providence to me, enabling me to enjoy what 
he bestows and continues, and teaching me that I 
can do without what he sees fit to withhold." 

"Yes, my dear friend, God has dealt very 
graciously with you, in stDl permitting you to be 
surrounded with all that is needful for your tem- 
poral comfort and enjoyment ; and incomparably 
more so still, in sanctifying the dispensations o£ 
his providence to you ; teaching you that les. 
son of high Christian attainment, in whatsoever 
state you are, 'therewith to be content;' and 
enabling you to experience that you can do all 
things, or resign all things, through Christ which 
strengtheneth you." 

We were summoned to dinner. The repast 
was simple, but admirably served. It needed 
no apology, and Mrs. W. had too much good 
sense and taste to offer any ; though it is pro- 
bable her mind, as well as the minds of her 
guests, for a moment teveitfid txj the elegance of 
ner table in by-gone da^s. ^\A \^ W.^^^ ^^A 
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can venture to say that, in point of real enjoyment, 
no one of the party was disposed to raise a com- 
parison unfavourable to the entertainment of one 
dish and one attendant. 

We were to sleep at Mrs. W.'s, the gentlemen 
having made a day on their way, returning from 
London, for the purpose of visiting their old 
friend. Next morning, we were to proceed to 
my uncle's. In the afternoon, a walk was pro- 
posed, to visit some Roman antiquities. Before 
we started, our venerable hostess, with a very 
slight degree of embarrassment, apologized for 
having only two spare bed-rooms at command, and 
those of very confined dimensions ; and expressed 
a hope that her young friend (myself) would 
kindly consent to accept the accommodation of- 
fered by her next door neighbour. The arrange- 
ment was quickly effected, and the subject dis- 
missed, with regret that it should have occasioned 
one moment's perplexity ; but also with a feeling of 
admiration at the power of Christian principle 
in producing conformableness to circumstances, 
manifested in very minute particulars, which are 
often apt to irritate and goad the pride and petu- 
lance of the unsanctified mind. 

As we pursued our walk, the respectful and 
grateftd manner in which our friend was accosted 
by all who knew her, both rich and poor, together 
with some other circumstances that casually came 
under our notice, clearly indicated that she was 
not less benevolent, less useful, or less respected, 
than when the exercise of benevolence required 
no effort of contrivance or self-denial. On the 
whole, I shall never forget the ipleaswx^ ^^ \3c>ais.\sv- 
terview, nor, I trust, ever \ose\)[ife\T!CkYt«^^^^'^*^^^ 
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made on my mind, of two interesting truths which 
are too much practically disregarded — That happi- 
ness consists in a right state of the heart, and is 
comparatively little in the power of outward cir- 
cumstances, either to confer or to disturb; and. 
That rehgion, when it operates aright, tends to 
soften and correct the little imperfections of temper 
and character, as well as to separate from pursuits 
that are grossly and glaringly vicious. Mrs. W., 
in the time of her prosperity, was reckoned a pious 
woman ; but what a vast improvement had taken 
place in her character, under the advancing in- 
fluence of genuine piety, called into exercise by 
circumstances which for the present seemed not 
joyous, but grievous, but which afterwards wrought 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness ! Heb. xii. 1 1 . 

" My dear sir," said the minister to my uncle, 
as we pursued our journey, " you were right when 
you anticipated the probability of affliction being 
employed to check the corruptions and call forth 
the graces of our friend. It was well worth bestow- 
ing a little time, and making a httle circuit in our 
journey, to witness such an example of the power 
of Divine grace. It forms a hving comment on the 
text, " It is good for me that I have been afflicted," 
Psa. cxix. 71. 

Man, as a social creature, is very dependent on 
the pleasures of social intercourse. It is vdsely 
and mercifully ordained by the Creator that it 
should be so. The social affections greatly facili- 
tate the discharge of a most important class of our 
duties, and form the source of some of our purest 
pleasures ; so remarkably has our benevolent 
Creator connected l\ve eii^oyKifewt of his creatures 
with whatever of active e^oxV* wi ^^JciftYt ^«x\<\\a\sa& 
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made requisite to the carrying out of his plans. 
It is thus that a mother's ceaseless cares and toils 
are sweetened ; and thus is secured to her chil- 
dren the enjoyment of those succours for which, in 
the arrangements of Providence, they are made 
dependent on her. And not in that particular 
relation alone : in every social character we sustain, 
those duties are most easily and most effectually 
performed, which are stimulated by love. But 
then, in the present imperfect state, it is no easy or 
common attainment to love ardently, without loving 
too much ; to take deUght in the relations of life, 
without placing an undue dependence on them ; 
exalting them into the place of God, and imagining 
we cannot hve without them. 

Sometimes the loudest professions of fondness 
prove shallow and short-lived, and soon yield to 
indifference or forgetfulness. Sometimes, when 
the feehngs are strong, and uncontrolled by the 
regulating influence of religious principle, when 
thwarted by circumstances, they break forth with 
turbulent and destructive violence. Sometimes 
the strongest and tenderest feelings are brought 
into lowly subjection to the power of Divine grace ; 
and the saint of Grod, though keenly wounded in 
the tenderest part, is enabled meekly to submit, 
and say, *' It is the Lord: let him do what seemeth 
him goodj" 1 Sam. iii. 18. I call to mind an in- 
stancQ of each. 

The death"bcd of a Christian mother was sur- 

jimded by seveu grown-up children : the eighth 

■ abroad. All relt deeply, for they were an af- 

ate family. But the agony of the youngest 

mQ£»t violent and uncontrolled. All Ihfi 

mpowd themselves to Hsten to t^ 
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counsels of their venerated parent, and to render 
every little attention that might alleviate her suf- 
ferings. Meanwhile, Henry paced the house like 
one distracted, and sometimes roared aloud. He 
refused to take either food or rest ; reproached the 
composure of his brother and sisters, which he 
called apathy ; and declared that he should never 
see another happy hour ; he could not Hve without 
his mother. My uncle, being a friend of the 
family, and one of the executors, had occasion fre- 
quently to call at the house. They mentioned to 
him, with deep anxiety, the excessive grief of their 
brother, which they feared might endanger his 
life or his reason. My uncle assured them their 
fears were groundless, and expressed his firm per- 
suasion that a very short period would elapse, 
before they would see their brother the same 
jovial, frivolous creature as ever ; and the predic- 
tion was fully verified. His grief was like a summer 
flood, and his goodness, — for he made many vows 
of becoming what he knew his mother anxiously 
wished him to be, — ^his goodness was hke the 
early cloud, and the morning dew. 

There was a family left in indigent circum- 
stances, to whom my uncle was in many ways a 
kind friend. He made arrangements vdth an ex- 
cellent lady for placing one of the girls in her 
school as an articled pupil. The fooHsh mother 
could scarcely be brought to consent to so advan- 
tageous an offer ; not that she had employment 
for her child at home, or the means of educating 
or maintaining her, but " it seemed so hard parting 
with her — she could not hve vdthout her." At 
length she was induced to comply, and the girl 
was sent to school. ^\ie\«\\i'ei^«5A\sM^^Qss^^^^ 
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advantages offered her, she obtained an excellent 
education, and was qualified to become a teacher 
of others, by which she has ever since honourably 
supported herself. But her mother, who could 
not endure to part with her, though she received 
from her child many a dutiful and affectionate 
letter, never answered one ; until, at length, the 
poor girl, in the fulness of fiUal and sisterly affec- 
tion and joy, wrote to say, that by employing 
her leisure hours in fancy work, for sale, she had 
saved money enough to bear the expense of a 
journey home, and had obtained of the governess 
leave of absence for a fortnight, during the summer 
recess. She then received an answer, that it 
would not be convenient to receive her ! 

A lady of my uncle's acquaintance was dotingly 
fond of all her children, particularly of one fine 
httle boy. At six years of age, this child was 
taken from her by death. She was a stranger to the 
power of religion, and had no resource in trouble ; 
nor were the efforts of Christian friends at all suc- 
cessful in directing her attention to the only true 
source of rehef and comfort. She turned a deaf 
ear to all they could suggest, and yielded herself 
alternately to frantic grief and sullen gloom ; 
hanging over the remains of the lost object of her 
affections, and refiising to yield them up for in- 
terment. At length, it became necessary to sepa- 
rate her from the corpse. When this was effected, 
she seemed to lay aside her grief, and ordered a 
carriage to convey her to a toy warehouse, where 
she procured a very large doll, which she brought 
home, and dressed in the clothes of her depart- 
ed child, and seemed to ttasi^fet \» ^iJsifc Smsjkn.- 
mate thing all her fondness an^ ^iXXjeoJCvs^. "^^^ 
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continued to do so for seyeral months, and sunk 
into a state of hopeless derangement, which lasted 
as long as life. 

I remember an affecting parting between a 
venerable Christian lady, and a beloved daughter, 
whose lives had been so bound up in each other, 
that it seemed as if nought but death could sepa- 
rate between them. But a train of circumstances 
led both to concur in the conclusion, that it was 
the will of God, that the daughter should leave 
her native land, and go among th6 heathen. 
There is no doubt that the sacrifice was conscien- 
tiously made, and that He who graciously accepted 
it, more than made up all privations by his own 
presence and communications. In company with 
my uncle, I visited the old lady, when her daughter 
had been gone from her ten or twelve years. She 
spoke of her with the most ardent affection, but 
yet with such cheerful serenity and freedom from 
anxiety, as is seldom experienced by a tender 
parent, when a beloved child is absent, though 
only at a few miles' distance, and for a few weeks. 
She spoke of their frequent meeting in spirit at 
the throne of grace, and of their next meeting 
being in heaven ; " and," she observed, " there is 
a much shorter passage to heaven, from both India 
and England, than there is from the one to the 
other." Through that passage she was very soon 
afterwards called, and as she went, she recorded 
her experience of the truth of the promise, that no 
one shall resign the dearest earthly connexions 
for the sake of Christ and the gospel, but shall 
receive manifold more in this present time, as well 
as in the world to come life everlasting, Luke 
xviii. 29, 30, 
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" I could not live without it." Such is human 
caprice, that this has not unfrequently been as- 
serted of a person or thing, concerning whom or 
which, at no very distant period, the same indivi- 
dual has declared, that they were the plague of 
his hfe, and that he could have no enjoyment of 
life until they were got rid of. 

" I could not live without it." Ah ! such is the 
deplorable tendency of human nature to degenera,te, 
that we have known instances of persons, who 
once said and thought that they could not Hve 
without prayer, without reading and hearing the 
word of God, without seeking the salvation of their 
souls, but who can now live in as utter regardless- 
ness, and indifference to these things, as if they 
had never had an idea of their importance. 

" I cannot Hve without it." Growing experience 
of the insufficiency of the world, and the all-suf- 
ficiency of God, should teach us that the sentiment 
belongs not to any created enjoyment, however 
dear, and valuable, and lawful. Whatever we may 
possess, and however essential we may have deemed 
it to our comfort and well-being, we must give up 
at the command of God ; and we may hve, and live 
happily, without it, if we possess his favour, which 
is life, and his loving-kindness, which is better 
than life, Psa. xxx. 5 ; Ixiii. 3. " My soul, wait 
thou only upon God ; for my expectation is from 
him." " Lord, Hft thou up the hght of thy coun- 
tenance upon us," and then, " although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the 
vines ; the labour of the ohve shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no meat ; the flock shall be cut 
off from the fold, and there ih»!&.>Q^\!ka V«$i.\fi^ 
the stalls : jet I will rejoice m X)ckfc \jKst^»'V nk^ 
2 X 
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joy in the God of my salvation." " They shall be 
abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy house ; 
and thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy 
pleasures. For with thee is the fountain of life : 
in thy light shall we see hght," Psa. bdi. 5 ; iv. 6; 
Hab. iii. 17, 18 ; Psa. xxxvi. 8, 9. 



THE LEECHES; 

OR, 
UNCLE BARNABY ON ADAPTATION. 



Who is there that has not experienced the effi- 
cacy of that beautiful and useful reptile the leech, 
in assuaging pain by subduing inflammation ? Of 
the many thousands that are constantly kept in 
readiness for use by every surgeon, apothecary,, 
and druggist in England, nearly all, I beheve, are 
imported from the south of Europe. During the 
long war that set at variance all the powers of 
Europe, and cramped their foreign commerce, it 
was with extreme difficulty that any importations of 
the useful and dehcate httle creatures above referred 
to were effected ; and the price, in consequence, was 
enormously high. Hence, the resources afforded 
within our own country were proportionately raised 
in value. A leech stream was considered a valuable 
acquisition to an estate or a neighbourhood ; and 
the gathering of leeches furnished employment and 
profit to many poor famihes. A stream of this 
kind ran through my uncle's grounds, and frequent 
applications were made for his permission to gather 
leeches there. One fine summer ftN^\m>k%^ ^^^vrks.^ 
for some time watching a boy V^vxx^ «tK^<s^^^- ^^^ 
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had a small net fastened to the end of a stick, 
which he kept dipping in the stream, and drawing 
up, but without success, although the Httle crea- 
tures were to be seen in great numbers rapidly 
ghding by. Weary with trying in vain this mode of 
attack, he made another attempt — ^leaning over the 
edge of the stream, and endeavouring to catch the 
leeches in his hands ; but they invariably slipped 
through his fingers. A stick, and a string with a 
crooked pin at the end, which lay on the bank, 
intimated that he had also tried angling. We 
pitied the poor boy's want of success, and inquired 
how long he had been thus employed. He rephed, 
almost the whole day ; and that he had only ob- 
tained one leech, which he showed us. It appeared 
to have been bruised in taking, and was most 
Ukely unfitted for use. As the poor boy appeared 
weary and faint, and had derived from his day's 
labour little or nothing of the means of support, 
my imcle kindly sent him to the kitchen for some 
food, and we passed on our way. At a consider- 
able distance from the former spot, we came to 
another winding of the same stream, and there 
saw a boy standing bare-legged in the water. My 
imcle inquired what he was doing. "Leech- 
gathering," was the reply. " But where is your 
net ? " asked my uncle ; " how do you catch the 
leeches ? " With a significant grin, the boy re- 
phed, " I doant want a net, your honour : I catches 
'em with my legs." Presently he stepped on the 
bank, when several leeches appeared sticking to 
his flesh. These he gently removed, and carefully 
deposited in a vessel of water, which already con- 
tained several more •, aii^ «i:gKfl!L\\fe\5ic?«w\sfi.^W.e 
in the stream. " ^ovi Xotl^Yvw^ ^ws.>a^^w <s»!m^- 
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ing these leeches ? " asked Frank. " Ever since 
I gave over work, at six o'clock, master," answered 
the boy. " And how shall you dispose of them ? 
and what are they worth?" "They be worth 
what they fetches," returned the boy, with another 
shrewd grin ; "if the doctor happens to want 'em, 
mayhap I may get a groat a-piece." "Well," 
observed my uncle, " this is a very clever plan 
of catching fish, without nets, lines, or baits." 
"It would not do for all sorts of fish, your 
honour ; but it is the nature of leeches to suck 
flesh, and so there's nothing Hke flesh to catch 
'em wi'." 

" See, lads," said my uncle, as we passed away 
from the successful leech-catcher, "the importance 
of adapting the means employed to the end we 
have in view. By this kind of adaptation, the lad 
we have just left has accomplished more in an 
hour's recreation, after his regular day's work, 
than the other poor fellow by his ill-adapted efPbrts 
through a whole day." 

"Would it not be right, imcle, for us to go 
back, and tell the other boy that there is a much 
easier and better way of catching leeches ? " "I 
think it would, though I am by no means sure 
that your information will be as thankfully received 
as it is benevolently intended." 

On our return, we saw the first boy coming 
away from the kitchen, where, according to my 
uncle's orders, he had been plentifully regaled. 
He collected together his net and Hnes, and was 
proceeding homewards with the produce of his 
day's labour — one poor, half-dead leech — ^when 
we met him, and entered into coxiNex^alVcfOL ^'issi^. 
the more successful experiment vje YvbA ^V^esfiR^. 
2 A 2 
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He received the communication with indifference, 
not unmingled with prejudice — seemed to despise 
the idea of attempting to catch the creatures with- 
out net, Hne, or bait, and shrunk from exposing 
himself to their bite. Whether or not he persisted 
in his notionless method ; whether he adopted the 
more rational plan that had been suggested to 
him ; or whether he altogether abandoned his trade 
of leech-gathering, I do not recollect, but the inci- 
dent was frequently alluded to by my uncle. He 
would say, when a thing was awkwardly and un- 
successfully attempted, "It is like catching 
leeches with a net ; " or if set about dexterously, 
he would say, " That person intends to succeed, 
like the boy who stood in the water to catch 
leeches." 

I remember Uncle Bamaby saying, that there 
were four rules of adaptation, which, if they were 
constantly observed, would tend much to facilitate 
and give success to all our undertakings. He said 
it would not be lost time in the beginning of an 
enterprise, to bestow due consideration on these 
particulars. Many years have passed since this 
conversation, and I have never yet seen reason 
to dispute the correctness of the observation. I 
have always found my advantage in thus employing 
forecast and contrivance. On the other hand, I 
have often had occasion to regret rashly embark- 
ing in any undertaking, without having duly con- 
sidered and adapted my instruments and means. 
" Every purpose," said the wise man, " is estab- 
lished by counsel." " Prepare thy work without, 
and make it fit for thyself in the field ; and after- 
wards build thine Yiouse " ^xw . i3l. \^ % ^xiv, 27. 

My uncle's fouTTviie^'^^^^ — 
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Choose well your instruments. 

Apply them rightly. 

Prefer attraction to force. 

Employ personal application. # 

My uncle sometimes made his remarks on very 
trifling things, which, nevertheless, served to fix 
on our minds, lessons of practical wisdom that 
were appUcable to greater matters. One day, 
when I was a very little boy, there were green 
peas on the table. I was helped to some peas, 
but being furnished only with a two-pronged fork, 
as fast as I loaded my fork, and attempted to 
raise it to my mouth, the peas slipped through, 
thus tantalizing my expectations, and, moreover, 
rolling on the damask table-cloth, or the Turkey 
carpet. My uncle observing my embarrassment, 
kindly desired the footman to supply me with a 
more suitable article for bringing the favourite 
vegetable into contact with the palate. He said it 
was " hke eating hasty pudding with a knitting- 
needle." The reader is most likely aware, that 
hasty pudding is of a consistence similar to that of 
thick gruel. Judge, then, kind reader, how long 
it would take for a hungry man or boy to satisfy 
himself, if he had no more convenient means for 
bearing it to his mouth than a knitting-needle. 
My uncle's homely, but correct illustration, has 
often recurred to my mind, when I have attempted, 
or seen other people attempting, to effect any pur- 
pose with a very unsuitable instrument. 

The remark appUes to the employment of in- 
telligent agents, and to the pursuit of knowledge. 
Every rational creature is fit for something, but not 
fit for every thing. It is the part of m^adssvft. \s^ ^s.- 
certain for what wearebest«Aa^\fc^i«xA^si^'«ss:^'^ 
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our energies accordingly. Knowledge is in itself 
valuable, but there are some kinds of knowledge 
better adapted than others to fit us for the station 
we have to fill, and the duties we have to perform; 
and that is best which is most suitable to us. 
Parents sometimes make a great mistake in the 
education of their children ; bestowing a great deal 
of time, property, and labour, on the attainment 
of knowledge, which, in all probability, will be of 
little or no use to them in future Hfe ; while such 
knowledge as is really essential to their respecta- 
biUty, success, and usefulness, is comparatively, if 
not altogether, neglected. Is not this the case 
when the farmer's or tradesman's daughter, who 
will, in all probability, be one day a farmer's or a 
tradesman's wife, spends years in learning French, 
music, and embroidery, while she grows up igno- 
rant of arithmetic, domestic business, and needle- 
work ? And is it not much the same with the 
classical studies, as they are called, of lads designed 
to stand behind the coimter? A thorough ac- 
quaintance with their own language — ^with practi- 
csl arithmetic — ^with men and things — and with 
the book, and works, and ways of Grod, would have 
been ten times more valuable in fitting them for 
^ture life, than all the Greek, and Latin, and 
heathen mythology to which the attention of boys 
is often exclusively directed. 

My uncle once mentioned having heard an excel- 
lent, but somewhat eccentric minister, in his coun- 
sels to a young brother, urge upon him to regulate 
his studies with reference to his great work, and the 
character of his preaching, to the capacity and 
character of his ftock. By way of illustrating his 
argument, he spcike oi ^om^ *\w\o ^ ^\55s\ft^ ^ ^^^ 
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to purchase a knife, and supposed the cutler in- 
quiring of his customer what sort of knife he 
wanted — for, says he, we have pen-knives and 
pruning-knives, and butcher's knives, and currier's 
knives — it is not every knife that will suit every 
purpose. " The knowledge required for your pur- 
pose, my young brother," said the aged minister, 
" is a knowledge of the Bible and of human nature : 
any other kind of knowledge that you may attempt 
to substitute for these, wiU be as unsuitable and 
useless in your work, as if the schoolmaster should 
attempt to make pens with a hatchet, or the 
woodman to fell timber with a penknife." So, 
whatever work we undertake, it is wise to furnish 
ourselves with suitable instruments. 

"We may sometimes be called to take the lead of 
others. In that case, it is no mean evidence of prac- 
tical wisdom, to assign to each the part which he is 
best qualified to fill. Without this discrimination 
and division of labour according to individual fit- 
ness, a whole concern is often thrown into con- 
fusion — one department of labour is crowded, and 
another deserted. Persons who might have been 
very useful in their own sphere, become positively 
mischievous when meddUng with matters which 
they do not understand, whUe they neglect others 
for which they were qualified : and thus the under- 
taking is either left unfinished and altogether 
abandoned, or, if persevered in, the results are of 
a very imperfect and unsatisfactory kind. Much 
labour and expense are needlessly bestowed, and 
very Uttle real advantage and usefulness obtained. 
A gentleman about to engage in an important 
enterprise, appHed to three friends, and imo^^^ 
what co-operation he might ex^^cX. ^xwxv ^«®w. 
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The reply was, " T. N. will give advice, T. P. will 
give money, J. B. will give personal assistance." 
Thus, each contributed according to his own order. 
The assistance of each was valuable of its kind, 
and the work was happily effected. So it was in 
the rearing of the tabernacle of old. All could 
not give gold or silver ; but some who had not 
these costly metals at command, had skill, and 
wrought willingly with their hands : and their in- 
genuity and industry were as usefully employed, 
and as acceptably consecrated, as the costly gifts 
of the wealthy. Thus the great Proprietor of all 
adapts his instruments to the work which he has 
appointed for them to perform. 

" God gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste. 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fidl 
Just in the niche he was ordain*d to filL^* 

My imcle's second rule was, "Apply them 
rightly." It is not merely bringing in contact 
the fit instrument with the material to be wrought 
upon ; there are generally two ways of handling 
a tool, a right way and a wrong. He that attempts 
to cut with the back of a knife will fail in his 
object, and cut his fingers. He that has a heavy 
body to move, may knock and push till he wearies 
himself, and breaks the stick with which he makes 
the vain attempt ; but which, had he slid it under 
as a lever, would have easily raised the body, and 
made its own weight subservient to its removal. 
The same strength and patience, that, rightly 
applied, would suffice to loosen a knot, if mis- 
directed, only tighten it. Thus, too, rational beings 
may be laid hold of the wrong way ; and those 
who might have \)eeti xn-sdviJi «tfe T«G.^<Et^^ \ssa.« 
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chievous, by calling into exercise their bad feelings 
and passions, instead of their best. Thus, an ap- 
peal to the vanity, self-love, or emulation of 
children, though it may lead them to perform an 
action right in itself, entirely alters the property 
of that action, both in its influence on themselves, 
and its tendency to usefulness. 

My uncle's third rule was, "Attraction is better 
than force." I remember the occasion on which 
he made this remark. My cousin, Mrs. Mortimer, 
was visiting there with her first baby, a Uvely 
little creature, who used to be laid on the carpet 
or hearth-rug to kick and crawl about. The nurse- 
maid stood by to watch him, with her needlework 
in her hand. She happened to break her needle, 
and let it fall on the rug where the child was 
playing. My cousin caught up the child, and 
carefuUy inspected his clothes, lest the needle 
should be lodged in them ; meanwhile the servant 
was hunting the rug and carpet. One end of the 
needle was found, but the other still escaped 
detection. The baby struggled again to get down 
to his playthings, but his mother would by no 
means consent to put him down, until the broken 
needle was found. The rug was taken out of the 
room, and beaten ; but as the needle had not been 
actually found, my cousin could not be satisfied, 
although most of the persons present said there 
was no doubt it had been shaken out. At length 
a happy thought occurred to Frank. He took from 
his pocket a magnet, and drew it a few times 
across the rug. The obedient steel acknowledged 
the attractive power, and started up from its woolly 
labyrinth, to the great satisfaction of m^ coxisixk^ 
as well as that of her son, 'w\vo ^^^ ^-aSj^ «»^ 
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confidently restored to his favourite play-place. 
" There," said my uncle, " is an instance in which 
attraction is better than force. The needle eluded 
the brush and the stick, but yielded to the power 
of the magnet. If you want to induce persons to 
do any good action, or to win them to goodness in 
general, you are much more Hkely to win than to 
scold them to it. 'A spoonful of honey catches 
m(yre flies than a hogshead of vinegar.' " 

Even the worst of men, \^hom neither threaten- 
ings, terrors, nor inflictions, could subdue, have 
not been proof against the power of kindness. This 
was the holy "guile" with which the apostle 
" caught " or gained men to their own duty and 
interest. Such methods the blessed God himself 
takes in dealing with sinners. He leads them 
with the "cords of a man," and with the "bands 
of love :" and such methods have been adopted by 
those who have been most wise to win souls. 
"Winning the affections of the young towards their 
ministers, and other rehgious instructors, is not 
converting them to Christ ; but it is an appointed 
means for effecting that grand object, and one 
that is often and eminently blessed and rendered 
successful. A youth who had resisted many ef- 
forts of his parents and other pious friends, and 
still walked in the way of his own heart, and in 
the sight of his eyes, was at length won upon by 
means of a simple and affectionate message to 
another, of which he was made the bearer. " Well, 
my young friend," said a minister to him at part- 
ing, " give my love to your sister, and tell her I 
hope she is beginning to seek Christ. If she be- 
comes religious, she m\\ \i^ \vk^y^ ." This seems 
to be the secret o? i\ve e^Vx^icst^xmx:^ ^\\R.^^'5fi»-iN\S>c^ 
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which some holy men in modem days have been 
honoured. Their sermons and their efforts have 
been baptized in a spirit of love, and rendered 
attractive. It is strikingly and affectingly recorded 
in a modem piece of Christian biography — the 
Life of Harlan Page — ^by an individual who was one 
of the numerous instances of success v^rith which 
the labours of that devoted man were so eminently 
honoured. "Having resolved," he states, "to attend 
a meeting for prayer, I went early, found only the 
sexton in the room, and sat down. Soon there 
came in a plain man, who spoke very pleasantly to 
the sexton, and then coming and sitting by my 
side, after a kind salutation, said, ' I trast you love 
the Saviour ? ' The question instantly filled my 
eyes vnth tears. I hcid been preached to at arm's 
length all my days, but this was the first time that 
ever a Christian thus kindly and directly put such 
a question to my heart. We conversed consider- 
ably together, in the course of which, at his re- 
quest, I gave him my name and residence. The 
next day he came to my shop, and brought me the 
tract, ' The Way to be Saved,' which he thought 
I should Hke to read. He called again and again. 
I became interested in him, and the next sabbath 
joined his sabbath school, was brought, as I hope, 
to Christ, and soon united with the church." 
This, among unnumbered instances beside, corro- 
borates the sentiment of Uncle Bamaby, which, in 
all my efforts to do good to, or by, my fellow men, 
I desire never to lose sight of — " Attraction is 
better than force." 

My imcle's last rule was, " Employ personal 
application." Some people do not succeed mwha-t 
thej set about, because, wYien l\v«^\v»Nfe ^>otkv^^^ 

2 B 
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themselves with proper instruments, they are apt 
to slacken their exertions, and rest satisfied with 
leaving the instruments to work themselves, or 
with committing the operation to others. " No, 
no," said my uncle, *' remember Poor Richard's 
maxun, 

'He who at the plough would thrive. 
Himself must either hold or drive/ ** 

He who projects and commences a good work, if he 
wishes successfully to accompHsh it, must keep up 
his own interest by personal attention to it ; and 
not expect, if he deserts it, or grows supine 
towards it, that any other person will take a lively 
interest in it, so as to carry it on to perfection. 
But a well-laid plan, a judicious selection and 
appHcation of instruments, the attracting together 
of congenial influences and powers, will tend to 
keep alive, in the mind of the originator of the 
undertaking, so Uvely an interest, as will insure 
the requisite personal attention, and prove an in- 
centive and encouragement to perseverance, and a 
pledge of success. 

The Lord of hosts is wonderful in counsel, and 
excellent in working. This appears in that work 
in which we are most deeply interested ; and we 
are encouraged to entertain that well-grounded 
confidence which the apostle expressed, that He 
who has begun the good work in us will perform it 
until the day of Jesus Christ, Phil. i. 6. 

I am quite sure, that in applying to great 
things the remarks which were originally sug- 

£sted by trifles, my gjood uncle would not have 
led to remmd wa oi VSaa x««ft'&i\V3 ^1 \^'^^^eiss(\r 
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ally seeking the "wisdom that cometh from 
above " to direct us to worthy objects of pursuit, 
and to assist us in the selection and appHcation of 
means and instruments, as well as to draw down 
supplies of heavenly strength to enable us to per- 
severe, and the rich blessing of Heaven to prosper 
and crown with success our feeble eflfbrts. 
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This was one lovely feature in my uncle's character, 
or rather, it was one of the great principles that 
diffused its influence through all his actions — a 
desire to make every body around him happy. If 
ever he was ambitious to extend his power, and 
widen the circle of his influence, it was not for the 
selfish pleasure of adding house to house, and field 
to field, or making himself a man of greater con- 
sequence by commanding a larger number of votes 
at the coimty election, or any other of the selfish 
motives that actuate too large a portion of man- 
kind ; but that he might get within his reach a 
larger portion of his fellow creatures, to do them 
good. A proof that this was in sincerity his aim, 
existed in the fact, that wherever the circumference 
of his circle of influence might be fixed, it was well 
filled ; and those nearest the centre, most sensibly, 
and constantly, and powerfully, realized and enjoyed 
its benign control. This is not always the case. 
Some people are very eccentric in their benevolence : 
they must do things upon a large scale ; all their 
doings must be with a great blaze and a great 
report, and extend lo a ^^a\. ^^\scMi&\\sv3&.^v2«. 
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is no mellow, gentle light to shed its cheering in- 
fluence at home. Such persons, by. their splendid 
actions, may excite great admiration and applause 
abroad, and if, as is too often the case, the honour 
that Cometh from man is the stimulus of their 
zeal and liberahty, verily they have their reward. 
But there is httle to call forth the respect, gratitude, 
and esteem, or to promote the happiness, of those 
most nearly connected with them ; perhaps there 
is much to repel, and disgust, and render uncom- 
fortable. Dear Uncle Bamaby I it was not so with 
him. Those revered and loved him most heartily, 
who knew him most intimately; and many had 
reason to be thankful for him, who never saw his 
face nor heard his name. His was Christian benevo- 
lence on a right scale. It commenced in a point, and 
extended to a circle wide enough to encompass the 
whole world. His beneficent actions formed a circle 
as complete, though not so extensive: it was 
limited only by his abiUty. No person who came 
within the reach of his influence was willingly suf- 
fered to escape being benefited by him. Shall I 
be accused of expressing the partial judgment of a 
near relative, if I affirm my behef, that no one 
was injured by it? At least, I never saw an in- 
stance, or heard a complaint, that led to a contrary 
suspicion. 

And yet Uncle Bamaby was not always success- 
ful in his eflfbrts. Some people in the world are 
amazingly ingenious in the art of self-tormenting. 
I have known more than one such, who com- 
pletely defeated my uncle's kind endeavours to do 
them good and make them happy. This was 
sometimes a source of vexation to my ^od \s3aRk.\ 
and his remarks on these occ«a\OTka \ V^^^ ^^^ 
2b2 
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something towards impressing me with a sense of 
the folly and sin of making ourselves and other 
people uncomfortable by our hasty, selfish tempers. 

Among the many forms in which selfishness 
displays itself, is that of petty jealousy. I will give 
a few instances. 

My uncle, as it may be readily supposed, was 
much beloved among his servants ; and I do think 
he was blessed with as steady, trusty, respectable 
a set of domestics as could be found in any one 
household : most of them old standards. Indeed, 
it was a rare thing for a servant to leave the family, 
except on occasion of marriage or old age ; when, 
it need hardly be said, they were comfortably 
provided for by their own carefulness and my 
uncle's Hberality. 

My uncle had a severe illness. On this occasion, 
not one of the household was behind another in 
testifying their attachment to their master by will- 
ing endeavours to serve and please, and promote 
his comfort : indeed, all were ready to complain 
that their services were not sufficiently required ; 
for my uncle liked to have things done in a quiet 
way ; and gave no more trouble than was needful. 
It was quite a matter of contrivance with Mrs. 
Rogers, the housekeeper, to give every one a turn 
of night-watching, or other service, that none might 
feel themselves neglected, or excluded from the 
privilege of waiting on so good a master. It hap- 
pened that the old cook had lately married away ; 
or at least, that my uncle had been so long highly 
favoured in point of health, as to have had no 
occasion to call into requisition the skill of his new 
cook in sick cookery. In the ordinary preparations 
for the table, she Yvad «kCc^\\Xfe^ ^ast^^ ^^^vas^. 
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given great satisfaction : but I suppose it is quite 
a different branch of the art of cookery to prepare 
simple a^d delicate messes for the sick, from that 
of mingling palatable dishes for the hearty. So 
it was, that though not the sUghtest doubt was 
expressed or entertained of Lydia's good-will 
and desire to please, my irncle did not reHsh his 
gruel and panada. Mrs. Rogers suggested a Uttle 
difference in the proportion of the ingredients, the 
method of mixing, and the time of boiling ; and 
cook tried again, but without success ; the basin 
was carried down, with only a spoonful or two 
gone. Next time, Mrs. Rogers ordered the sauce- 
pan and ingredients into her own room, and pre- 
pared the mess herself. My uncle knew nothing 
of what had passed, but he relished the mess. 
When Lydia saw the empty basin brought down 
stairs, she burst into tears, and said it was very 
hard she could not please master, so many gallons 
of gruel as she had made for other people ; and 
she was sure she did it exactly as Mrs. Rogers told 
her. Mrs. Rogers was quite disposed to conciliate, 
and only anxious to consult the sickly appetite of 
her honoured master ; so, with a Uttle soothing 
and humouring, sometimes doing the mess her- 
self, and sometimes standing by, and seeing Lydia 
do it precisely according to ner directions, the 
days of gruel and panada were got over without 
further coUision of the rival powers. But, alas ! 
the introduction of beef-tea occasioned a new 
fracas. 

No sooner had the physicians authorized this 
improvement in the diet of their patient, than a 
discussion arose as to the proper method of i^re- 
paring the nutritious meal. Otkfc ^w\73— A^^t^V. 
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which — insisted, that to draw ont the goodness of 
the meat, it must be set on in cold water, and kept 
simmering for at least two hours ; the other con- 
tended that tea was not a decoction, but an infu- 
sion, and that the goodness was to be extracted by 
simply pouring boiling water over the meat, and 
letting it remain a given time. Each appealed to 
authority to settle the controverted point, and 
Glasse and Kitchener were placed in hostile array 
against each other ; Mrs. Rogers, the housekeeper, 
and Lydia, the cook, avowing themselves the re- 
spective partisans of each. The rattling of the 
fire-irons, and the jar of the basin, indicated that 
it was not with thorough good humour that Lydia 
set about preparing the broth on Mrs. Rogers's 
plan, observing to the housemaid, that *' it was fit 
Mrs. Rogers should have her own way, being the 
housekeeper, and that she should give up, being 
only a poor servant; however, the proof of the 
pudding was in the eating, and it would be seen 
whether master relished beef-tea made in that 
way." It happened that master did not relish it; 
and for the next meal Lydia enjoyed the triumph 
of preparing it her way, but succeeded no better. 
My uncle sipped a spoonful or two, and then 
returned it, saying, " I suppose it is the fault of 
my own whimsical palate ; but beef-tea does not 
seem the same thing that it used to be when old 
Sally made it." My imcle's own man, to whom 
this remark was made, promptly resolved that old 
Sally's skill should be called into requisition. He 
posted off to old Sally (now Mrs. Dobson) to beg 
a written recipe for making beef-tea. " To think 
that master should remember any thing that I 
did for himl'' exclaimed t\ve Mv^\fc^ «i.-^'Ci^V. •. 
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*' to be sure, I will write it down with the greatest 
pleasure ; or I know what I would rather do, if I 
thought Mrs. Rogers and Lydia would not take 
oflfence — I am sure master would not — I would 
step up to the Hall, and make it myself, just as I 
used to do." " Oh, they will not be offended, I will 
answer for it," returned William ; " they are so 
concerned for master to haye what he can fan(^. 
I am going now to order a set of calf's feet, for 
Mrs. Rogers to make some jelly, which she says 
she is sure he will Uke better than beef-tea." Thus 
encouraged, Mrs. Dobson proceeded to the kitchen, 
where she was kindly welcomed by her old asso- 
ciates. Before she could introduce her special 
errand, Lydia opened the subject herself, appeal- 
ing to her, as we are all too apt to appeal to the 
judgment of others, in the hope of having our 
own sentiments or practices confirmed, rather 
than with a simple desire to learn the right way. 
" Do tell me, Mrs. Dobson, will you be so good, 
how long beef-tea ought to simmer ? for I want to 
do it exactly your way." Before she could answer, 
in came Mrs. Rogers, to inquire whether the calTs 
feet were come, as she wanted to begin her opera- 
tions ; but seeing Mrs. Dobson, she too took the 
opportunity of inquiring her method ; " for," si^id 
she, " none of us can hit master* s fancy in it just as 
you used to do. I think you do not simmer it at 
all, do you ? " " No, ma'am ; I first chop up the 
meat as fine as sausage-meat, and pour boiling 
water to it." ''I thought so," exclaimed Mrs. 
Rogers : for even she, though a person in autho- 
rity, and of considerable experience, was pleased 
to have her way confirmed, as she thought ; "and 
how long do you let it steeipV* "^q'V.^^> 
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ma'am : I make it boil up as quickly as possible, and 
let it boil fast for twenty minutes. If you please 
to give me leave, ma'am, I'll make some ; and 
then, if master likes it, Lydia will know exactly how 
to do it for him another time." Her oflFer being 
accepted, Mrs. Dobson set to work, and presently 
produced the article required. Both Mrs. Rogers 
and Lydia looked on vnth incredulous wonder at 
this presumptuous deviation from the prescribed 
rules of old authorities, and almost doubted the 
success of the experiment, even when demonstrated 
to their very senses. My uncle, however, had no 
doubt about it ; for, without being apprized of the 
change of method or maker, he readily took the re- 
sult, and enjoyed a hearty meal, and continued 
to take it thus prepared imtil he was sufficiently 
recovered to partake of more substantial food. 
Now, that his taste was gratified, and his health 
promoted by having suitable nourishment, was, I 
doubt not, highly satisfactory to both the good 
women : perhaps, also, they were very well pleased 
to find themselves in possession of a piece of useful 
practical information ; yet those who know much 
of human nature, will be rather grieved than sur- 
prised, to learn that a basin of beef-tea, prepared 
on the new system, was scarcely ever sent up 
vnthout some ill-natured fling at new-fangled no- 
tions ; that when, on his recovery, my uncle made 
each of the servants a Uttle present in acknowledg- 
ment of their faithful and devoted attentions, 
Lydia said, " she was very sorry she did not know 
how to make beef-tea to his honour's satisfaction ; " 
and that a fooHsh feeling of rivalry was called into 
exercise whenever Mrs. Dobson happened to call 
at the house, or \i au^ oi \5afc tea\^ \s5w^^^^^^ to 
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mention any of her rules and practices. " Lydia," 
said my micle on the occasion first referred to, "I 
thank you for your good-will and desire to please ; 
and I assure you, that every one who serves me 
knows how to give me satisfaction hy doing what 
is required of them, in the hest manner with which 
they are acquainted ; and hy willingness to learn 
and adopt a better when it is set before them. An 
unwillingness to do this proceeds from littleness 
of mind, pride, and self-conceit ; it is a bar to im- 
proveinent and peace of mind in the individual, 
and throws an ungracious manner even over endea- 
vours to please, that renders the services per- 
formed, if not less valuable, at least less agreeable 
to others. Let me advise you, my good girl, to 
be content viith doing your best, and endeavour- 
ing to improve ; be thankful to all who viill teach 
you, and never admit the silly vanity that would 
make you ashamed to learn, or that would grieve 
because any one knows better than yourself." 

" Two of a trade can never agree." — ^There is 
something very ill-natured in this adage, and one 
could viish that there was nothing in real life to 
confirm it. In the present day of extended com- 
merce, intelligence, and Uberality, there is less 
of this spirit of selfish exclusiveness ; especially 
in large towns, where, from the number of com- 
petitors, a fair competition can be kept up to the 
general advantage, vnthout exciting personal ri- 
valry and hostility. But in small towns and vil- 
lages, the exclusive privilege of administering the 
draught and bolus to her Majesty's subjects ; of 
initiating the young into the mysteries of gram- 
mar and cyphering book ; of building the houses ; 
of shoeing the horses ; or of wam^ ^ a«w»^«ftfc» 
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and chisel, within a certain district, seems still 
to he claimed as a sort of prescriptive right. 
Hence the person who, however unintentionally 
and unconsciously, in the slightest degree inter- 
feres with the old state of things, is regarded as a 
lawless usurper ; and those who countenance his at- 
tempt, are looked upon as withdrawing a sort of 
legal allegiance from the old standards, however 
clearly it may appear that the increasing demands 
of the neighbourhood, justify and require an in- 
creasing supply. My uncle's neighbourhood was 
not free from this spirit of mean, selfish jealousy, 
though he did all in his power to counteract it : 
and as both his judgment and example were much 
looked up to, it may be hoped that his efforts 
were not wholly unsuccessful. 

There were the two millers, White and Simp- 
son, men who could agree with every body in the 
parish, except with each other. But each always 
seemed to grudge when he saw the other's cart go 
through the village loaded ; and always had a jeer 
for the carter, if it contained only a sack or two. 
If any one happened to notice Simpson's fine 
strong horses, or the fine fatting pigs in his stye. 
White was sure to express a wonder whose grist it 
was that fed them ; or if Simpson, chanced to be 
seen going afoot, White wouJd inquire whether 
trade was come to that, that he could not afford to 
keep a horse ? while Simpson would contrast the 
fine-lady appearance of Mrs. White and her daugh- 
ters, with that of his own frugal, notable dame ; 
and say, it was all very well if the finery was paid 
for ; for his part, he was sure he did not care if 
White could afford to dress his wife in gold and 
silver — it was no ^f^et^nce \» \iMSi. ks!L\^^\. ^^^<Kt 
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of them would take it exceedingly unkind, and 
resent it as a personal affront, if he knew that one 
of the farmers sent a load of com to the other's 
miU. 

There was Smith the carpenter, so full of busi- 
ness that he knew not which way to turn, yet 
he would disappoint a customer, by undertakmg 
more than he could possibly perform, rather than 
either give up a job, or employ poor Wilson as a 
journeyman, because Wilson would not be bound 
down never to undertake work on his own account. 
Smith had prospered in business, and though he 
began life without a shilling, had by industry and 
fnmdity scraped together enough to purchase 
land and build several houses. There was no 
doubt he was every year adding to his property. 
Poor Wilson, who had been his fellow apprentice, 
was an equally honest and industrious man, but 
had not been blessed with equal prosperity. He 
had several times been laid aside by severe illness ; 
he had a very numerous dependent family ; and he 
had sustained some heavy losses by bad debts. 
The poor fellow could hardly lift up his head ; and 
his wife and children, though always neat and 
clean, were scantily fed and clothed. He could 
not now undertake a laree building job, for he 
had not capital for materials and labour ; but he 
was very thankful to get such a job as he could 
manage himself with the assistance of his own 
boys ; and when he had not such a job in hand, 
and his old fellow apprentice was known to be 
busy, he would have been glad of occasional work 
from him ; but Smith, though to his own incon* 
venience, absolutely refused to give him a day's 
work, at a time when his fwKv% t^^^^ ^%sj&fc^ 
2c 
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I»mii1. unless he would engage endreh^ to gw 

u|i working on his own acoonnt. Mt mw4o h^ 

jH»niMl to hear of the distress of WHmri's finnilT: 

hr iucjuired into the circumstances, employed hm 

in building a barn, and, bj adrancing'a Mt 

money, set the poor fellow on his l^s again, a^ 

had the pleasure to see a worthy iunHv once mat 

prospering. There was plenty of work in da 

neighbourhood for Smith and \lllsoa too; bd 

Smith always seemed to look upon all that wb 

earned by Wilson as so much bread takm oat d 

his own mouth. When Wilson began to thriw 

again, I remember my unde cautioning hirn against 

indulging the same grasping, monopolizing spirit. 

" Live and let live," he would say, "is the maxim 

for a Christian tradesman ; and' in this re^Kd. 

act and feel towards others as yon would wish 

others to do to von ; or, though yon may work 

eariy and late, and Liy your plans* with wisdom. 

and' husband your resources with care, ay, and 

even though you should have the success at whidi 

you aim, you cannot expect to have the blessing 

of Him whom we call our common Father, and 

who will have us seek and delist in the welfiure 

of our brethren as our own. 'Look not eveiv 

man on his own things, but every man also on the 

thines of others.'" 

There were the two errand carriers, Clark and 
Norris, who went to the nei^bouring town on 
alternate days. Instead of leaving thmgs to take 
' r fur chance, each of these men rounded the 
a rival, and would throw out hmts of his 
I and want of punctuality, and endeavour 
the neighbours, that if they wanted 
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never entrust them to him. If this did not suc- 
ceed, and people sent their errands on the day that 
best suited them, the carrier who failed of the com- 
mission would set them down in his black book, 
as he called it, and take some early opportunity to 
show his spite, and inconvenience them, especially 
if he could spite his rival at the same time. ClarK 
left behind Inm a basket of fish for the publican, 
because he learned that it had been brought the 
day before to go by Norris, but was five minutes 
too late. The fish was spoiled, and the party for 
whom it was bespoken, disappointed. Norris 
thought he would be even with him, and having 
been desired by some person, who thought it was 
all the same concern, to call the next duBy at the 
turnpike, and take up three passengers, who were 
to come there by the stage-coach, he never said a 
word about the matter ; so Clark lost three pas- 
sengers, and they were obliged to walk four miles 
in the rain. These things happened so often, that 
the neighbouring gentry were quite out of patience, 
and determined to support another carrier, who 
should run every day. 

There was old Martha Scott, a selfish old crone, 
that had in her possession a famous secret for the 
cure of the jaundice. She charged five shillings 
for the stuff, though she often boasted that it did 
not cost her two-pence. She was in high repute 
far and near, and, by all accounts, I suppose her 
remedy was pretty successful; though, perhaps, 
many of her patients only fancied they had the 
jaundice, when their complaint was nothing more 
than a httle bilious irregularity, which might have 
been set to rights by any common medicine, 
with proper attention to diet. ^orwc^^x^Si" 
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remedy was safe, and people chose to give it a 
trial, there was no hlame due to her for making a 
little profit of it ; hut then, if it really was as good a 
thing as she represented it to he, she ought to 
have considered the knowledge of it a talent in- 
trusted to her for the good of others, as well as 
— ^indeed more directly than — ^for her own ; and 
she should have conscientiously endeavoured to 
preserve and extend so valuable a benefit. But, 
no : not upon any account would old Martha com- 
municate her secret, even to her own daughters, 
or write it down, (though she could write,) for fear 
they should find it. J£ by chance they came in 
when she was preparing the medicine, and saw 
any of the ingredients, she would directly collect 
a number of other things, mix them all together, 
and then throw away the compound, and laugh at 
them for imagining that they had detected her 
secret. Martha was a selfish old woman, and as 
capricious as she was selfish. I question whether 
she would not have suffered half the people in the 
parish to die of the jamidice, rather than give her 
remedy to a poor creature who could not raise five 
shillings to pay for it ; or rather than run the hazard 
of any other person finding it out, and getting the 
five shillings instead of herself. Then she kept 
up a constant spirit of jealousy and manoeuvering 
among her own children. She would coax them 
to do any thing for her, not as an act of filial 
duty resulting from genuine affection, but by pro- 
mising to put that particular child in possession 
of her secret, to the exclusion of the others ; or, 
if they displeased her ever so slightly, she would 
threaten that her secret should die with her, 
rather than it s\io\i\A. Aa^wefex. VJsjlq^^ ^\Na ^^<^s^^<sd. 
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Whether Martha were most sincere in her promises 
or her threatenings cannot now be ascertained ; for, 
instead of giving up her secret on her dying bed, 
as she said she should do, she fell down in a fil^ 
and never spoke more, leaving no vestige behind 
her of her famous nostrum. Each of her daughters 
professed to know a great deal about it^ and tried 
her skill in guessing at the preparation ; but some 
said it did not taste exactly the same^ and some 
said it was not quite the same colour as what the 
old woman used to make : very few people were 
inclined to try its efficacy. Those afflicted with 
the disorder again resorted to the regular doctors, 
and old Martha's three daughters, after spending 
the best of their time in vainly searching after the 
secret, instead of devoting it to really useful and 
profitable employment, closed a life of discontented 
penury in the parish workhouse. 

" See," said my uncle, " how selfishness defeats 
its own ends. ' There is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.' Those 
who might secure general respect and gratitude 
as benefactors of their race, often expose them- 
selves to execration and contempt by their nig- 
gardly spirit. Experience will generally prove, 
that what is besf for our neighbours, is best for 
ourselves. Those who, on Christian principles, 
abound in liberality, are often prospered in a re- 
markable manner; while those who selfishly grasp at 
undue advantages, generally fall short of what mey 
might conscientiously and creditably have insured." 

I used sometimes to witness a Hvely but dis- 
gusting picture of petty jealousy, when, accom- 
panying my uncle in some of his walks of bene- 
volence, we looked in upon \wo ^^ ^w£«CLN^osi 
2 c2 
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lived rent-free in one of the cottages, and received 
also from my micle a small weekly pension. This 
arrangement bad been petitioned for by themselves, 
each having a little fiirniture, which, put together, 
they thought would make them very comfortable. 
It was abo a matter of economy to make one fire 
serve them both ; and of mutual comfort that they 
should be society for each other ; and that, in 
case of illness, they should be able to assist one 
another. All this seemed very promising, espe- 
cially as they were both professors of religion. It 
might therefore be hoped that they would, in all 
their intercourse, be actuated by a spirit of Chris- 
tian love, forbearance, and conciliation, and that 
they would be mutual helpers of each other's 
^Euth and consolation. 

Mrs. Rogers was directed by my kind uncle to 
see that any deficiency in the furniture of the 
little dwelling should be made up ; and that, in 
every respect, the comfort of the old women 
should be kindly cared for. In addition to their 
weekly allowance, which was generally given to 
them by my uncle himself, they often received 
supplies of provisions at the Hall ; -and on the ap- 
proach of winter were always furnished with warm 
clothing and bedding. Wha€ could these old 
women have to do, but to make each other com- 
fortable, to pray for their kind benefactor, and to 
pour out their souls in gratitude to God, who had 
loaded them with benefits ? But the very reverse 
of all this was the case : they were just as amicable 
as Samson's foxes, fastened together with a fire- 
brand between. If when we called they were both 
at home, we were s\ire to overhear some alterca- 
tion, about t1ie dooi ox Xke^raA^^ \i€fias^ ^iss^^ 
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open— or whether the saucepan boiled too fast or 
too slow — or whether the largest share of the fire 
was engrossed by Molly's tea-kettle, or Betty's 
coffee-pot ; and it was with evident (hfficulty that 
the scowling brow could be smoothed down, and the 
harsh voice softened to the tones of respectful com- 
placency with which to welcome their benefactor. 
If one of the inmates happened to be from home, 
the other was eager to embrace the opportunity of 
throwing out some insinuation to her disadvantage. 
Molly would tell us that ** Betty was much better 
off than herself, having an uncle, who always 
sent her five shillings at Christmas, and had once 
given her a new gown," — ^by the way, I should 
think we heard the story of this gifl till the gown 
must have been worn to tinder, — "and, if she 
should happen to outHve him, would most likely 
leave her the rent of two cottages ; while she, 
poor creature! had not a soul to care for her 
besides his honour ; and if it had not been for 
him, she might have been starved long ago." 
Betty, on the other hand, would complain that 
Molly put upon her the hardest part of the house 
cleaning, and took more than her share of the 
provisions she received at the Hall to divide be- 
tween them. My uncle would sigh over the vain 
attempt to make people happy who carry about 
with mem the seeds of malignity, discontent, and 
wretchedness. He said he was sometimes tempted 
to give them up in disgust, and withdraw his 
bounties from them ; but he checked himself when 
he remembered our Father in heaven, who is kind 
to the evil and the unthankful : " but," said he, 
<' if death does not find as complete a change in 
the tempers and dispositions oi >i)afc^^ Nni^ ^^ 
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women, as it will make in their state, notwithstand- 
ing all their professions of piety, which I hope are 
not insincere, they would carry discontent and 
envy even into heaven itself, if they could be ad- 
mitted there." 

There was a cousin of my uncle — ^and of course 
of my father also, only as she hved in my uncle's 
neighbourhood, and I only met her at his house, 
I seem to forget her relationship to my father. 
She had been left a widow in early life, with two 
sons and a daughter, and a very slender provision 
for their maintenance and education. By strict 
economy and good management, she maintained 
her station in society, kept up a respectable ap- 
pearance, and gave her children a good education, 
without reducing her little principal. She was a 
truly estimable woman, highly respected by all 
who knew her, and, as was justly due, tenderly 
beloved by all her children. And yet even in 
that highly favoured and happy family a root of 
bitterness sprang up, which occasioned much an- 
guish of mind to the tender parent, and threatened 
a painful ahenation between the long united mem- 
bers of her family. It was a spirit of petty 
jealousy excited and fomented by those with whom 
the young people became connected. One son had 
been brought up to the medical profession; the 
course of his education, and the furnishing his 
hbrary, had necessarily been expensive, and the 
devoted mother had strained every nerve to afford 
him the means of qualifying him to take a high 
standing in his profession. She had done her 
utmost, and, in justice to her other children, she 
could do no more, either by purchasing for him a 
practice, or furaisloMv^ a\io\\s^. ^^^^^^xs^VLad 
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to work his way upwards, by remaining several 
years as assistant, and then as junior partner to a 
gentleman in high practice : ana, during that time, 
by frugality and self-denial, considerable to a young 
man, but bearing no comparison to what his 
mother had practised for the sake of her children, 
obtained the means of furnishing a house. He 
felt it tedious to continue so long in a subordinate 
sphere, and to wait for the fulfilment of his 
cherished visions of domestic bliss; and he was 
sometimes induced, ungenerouslv, to think, that 
his mother m^ht do more to rorward his views, 
and that if he had been the favoured child, she 
would have done so. 

The daughter was about to be married to a 
yoimg schoolmaster, who was just entering on 
nis profession with encouraging prospects, but 
with Uttle property. The mother drew largely on 
her resources for assisting the young couple in 
their outfit, which of course was expensive, as the 
estabUshment on which they entered was consider- 
able. The other son was apprenticed to a trade, 
and at the end of his time the mother exerted her- 
self almost beyond her power, in advancing a capital 
for setting him up in business. 

Now my uncle had always been the friend and 
counsellor of this family ; and at one time he ob- 
served on the countenance of all, an unusual cast 
of depression and reserve. Happily for them he 
did so ; for his friendly interference was the means 
of nipping the evil in its bud. He invited the con- 
fidence of every member of the family, and found 
that each, by some sinister influence, had been 
taught to entertain an idea that the others enjoyed 
a larger share of the mother's f&No\rc «xA ^^^^^\^. 
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In this instance there were good sense and good 
principle to work upon ; and it was no difficult 
task to convince them, that if one had received an 
expensive education and library, another a distinct 
sum of money, and a third a valuable supply of 
household goods, they were all equally sharers in 
their mother's bounty, as they were in her tender 
affections ; and the difference in the mode of her 
kindness was justly and kindly adapted to their 
several circumstances. Humbled and grieved on 
convicting themselves of having, even for a moment, 
admitted so unworthy a feeling, each discovered a 
willingness to take home the largest share of 
blame, and to acquit the rest. The fault was 
deplored before God, and forgiving mercy and 
hallowing influences sought in earnest prayer. The 
bond of union was happily cemented, the widowed 
mother eased of her cruel burden, and to the end 
of her days she was soothed by the deUghtful sight 
of a family dwelling in unity, or contending only 
which could do most to promote the comfort of 
her who had so completely laid herself out for 
their welfare. 

But I must come to a close. The numerous 
unhappy instances of petty jealousy that press 
themselves on my recollection can barely be hinted 
at. — ^There was the village apothecary, jealous of his 
reputation. He had pronounced it utterly impos- 
sible that young farmer Round should recover 
from an illness — ^impossible, indeed, that he should 
survive the night. This opinion he had very con- 
fidently expressed to several persons, among the 
rest to Uncle Bamaby. My uncle had a great 
respect for the young man, and, desirous of know- 
ing the state oi \a'& TKaii^. xxaj^et vJcksafc «alemii 
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circumstances, resolved to pay him a visit. He 
was readily admitted^ and had a pleasing conver- 
sation with the sick man ; hut, though highly 
satisfied as to the primary object of his visit, he 
was not satisfied at being informed by the family, 
that the doctor had told them they might give 
him whatever they pleased, for that ne could not 
live twenty-four hours. He suggested the pro- 
priety of calhng in farther advice. To this the 
apothecary somewhat reluctantly consented, still 
maintaining that the case was perfectly hopeless. 
It might be so ; yet my uncle pleaded for the 
adoption of the measure, as a satisfaction to the 
family. He more than pleaded ; he went himself and 
fetched an eminent physician from the county-town. 
This gentleman considered the case very alarming, 
yet suggested a somewhat different mode of treat- 
ment, at which the apothecary, a man of hasty 
temper, affected to sneer, as perfectly useless. The 
case remained for some days in a state of equipoise ; 
the experienced physician discerning enough to sti- 
mulate hope and encourage exertion, yet not awak- 
ening expectations that, after all, might be disap- 
pointed. The apothecarymeanwhilemaintained that 
there was not a single indication of amendment, not 
a chance of recovery. My uncle remarked that the 
patient had already outlived his expectations, and 
reminded him of the old proverb, " While there is 
life there is hope." The confident practitioner 
could not but admit that the man was alive, and 
said that some persons were endued with a pecuUar 
tenacity of life ; but added, that recovery was as 
impossible as ever. **With God all things are 
possible," replied my uncle. " Yes, to be sure ; 
God can raise the dead ; but tWt \s XLO\)Dffft%\a.^^ 
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present case. If ever this person recovers, the 
science of physic is not worth a single straw." 
However, he did recover, and is alive to the present 
day, and ascribes his recovery, as do all his family 
and friends, under the blessing of God, to the skill 
and care of the physician. But the testy apothe- 
cary was offended with the man himself, and all 
his family, and the physician, and Uncle Bamaby, 
and every body that expressed pleasure in the un- 
expected recovery. "Did you ever," said Uncle Bar- 
naby, "see a more exact counterpart of the petu- 
lant prophet Jonah, who would rather have seen 
the destruction of Nineveh and all its inhabitants, 
than hazard his own professional reputation, though 
the God who sent him had taken the case into bos 
own hands ? " Jonah iv. 

There was Miss Berkeley, the rich old maid, at 
Fairy Dale, who turned away her gardener, an 
honest, industrious man, with a large family, for a 
paltry bit of jealousy and pride about a flower. 
At that time, the numerous and beautiful varieties 
of geraniums, now so common, were altogether 
unlmown. There was the horse-shoe lea^ the 
variegated leaf, the ivy-leaf, the oak-leaf, the Bath 
beauty, and the spice geraniums ; and the eardener 
who could exhibit all these was reckoned skiHiil 
indeed. Miss Berkeley's gardener was among the 
first who obtained new varieties by raising seed- 
lings. The pursuits of a parent generally nye a 
tinge to those of his children ; and John Hill's 
children sought their amusement in raising flowers. 
From among a large box of seedUngs, one produced 
a perfectly white blossom : this was reckoned a 
great curiosity, and a great prize. The boy, who 
was a scholar in ixvy \\w.d^ ^ ^^w^^^wN^^Vi^oaake 
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him a present of the flower, as an expression of his 
gratitude. My uncle, knowing Miss Berkeley to 
be a great flower-fancier, took a slip or two, and 
recommended the boy to present the flower to 
her. He did so. The lady was highly dehghted, 
and prided herself on having a variety which she 
considered perfectly unique. The slips which my 
uncle had taken soon overtook the parent plant in 
size and beauty. Some one, who happened to have 
seen them, mischievously carried the report of 
them to Miss Berkeley, intending to mortify her 
fooUsh pride, but little thinking she would indulge 
a vindictive spirit to the injury of poor Hill and 
his family. She, however, carried it so far as to 
turn the poor man from her employment in con- 
sequence. My uncle remonstrated and interceded 
on his behalf, but she was inexorable. He then, 
out of mere compassion, cave occasional employ- 
ment to the persecuted family ; and ultimately 
John Hill became his head gardener, and was for 
many years a most trusty and valuable servant. 

Tnere were the two famihes of Seymour and 
Giles, who both wanted the same pew at chapel : 
neither would give up to the other ; and both ab- 
solutely stayed away from pubUc worship, rather 
than sit anywhere else. A good man, who had 
more wisdom and grace than either, and who, with 
his family, occupied the fellow-pew to that in 
question, spontaneously proposed to give it up, and 
content hunself with any other accommodation 
that could be aflbrded him. So the matter was 
arranged. He who came in such a lovely spirit of 
humility, I doubt not, experienced much of the 
promised blessing, and was satisfied with the 
goodness of the Lord's house, e^ew q»^ \sy& V^ 
2 D 
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temple ; and I would fain hope that those who 
came in an improper spirit were taught to imi- 
tate so amiable and holy an example. 

There were, even in the Sunday school, teachers 
looking shy upon one another, and some declining 
to continue their attendance, because they could 
not be superintendents, or because they were not 
willing to take the lower classes. The children 
were neglected, and the school was going to decay. 
Uncle Bamaby, who was much interested in the 
cause, invited all the teachers to tea, and talked 
with them of the declaration of their Redeemer, 
that the most lowly and humble of his disciples 
was the greatest in his kingdom — ^and of his own 
lovely example, who pleased not himself — ^and of 
the value of the souls of the children, and their 
preciousnessinhis eyes — ^until they were all melted 
and humbled, and went afresh to their work, quite 
willing to become the servants of all. "Envy is 
best removed by humility and love. 

There was Mr. Brown, who reused to assist in 
the formation of a benevolent society, because Mr. 
Jones had been consulted before him. There was 
Mrs. Richards, who would not become secretary 
to a Bible Association, because Mrs. Williams was 
treasurer, which she fancied was the more honour- 
able office, and ought to have been assigned to 
her. There was Mr. Cook, who refused to attend 
a missionary meeting, though in his heart he 
wished to go, and wished to 1:^ one of the speakers, 
but stayed away simply because he had not received 
a special invitation. This he regarded as a per- 
sonal slight, though no one else had receivea or 
expected such notice, but aU had considered the 
advertisements an^\k!KaSXs^'^^^ ^sssia^asMSRs^asBoS^t, 
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sufficient invitation to all true lovers of the cause. 
This piece of folly Uncle Baraaby reproved in 
the words of the excellent Matthew Henry, with 
which I shall conclude. The passage occurs in 
his commentary on Judges viii. 1, — The Ephraim- 
ites offended at not being invited to begin the 
attack upon Midian. 

" Why did not the Ephndmites offer themselves 
wiUingly to the service? They knew that the 
enemy was in the country, and had heard of 
the forces that were raising to oppose him, to 
which they ought to have joined themselves, in 
zeal for the common cause, though they had not 
had a formal invitation. Those seek themselves 
more than God, that stand upon a point of honour 
to excuse themselves from doing real service to 
Grod and their generation.*' 



NKW YEAR'S PEAL: 

|;N(:LK BARNABY'S chapter of MOBTAUn^. 



It was the last day of the jear ^,i»tal 

Frank and myself asked my uncle's permisskmtii 
sit up and hear the midnight peal. It is a pretn 
general custom, I know not whether it be muTcnL 
to ring tiic church hells half an hour before, od 
half an hoiH* afler twelve o'clock at night. This is 
called, ringing out the old year, and ringing in the 
new one. I'ucle said he thought we should miss 
our rest, and he unfitted for the engagements d 
the next day. Besides, as the village peal consi 
only of three hells, one of them wofuUy cracked, 
so that there was not much more harmony than in 
the clacking of an old woman's broken pattens, he 
thought we should not find much entertainment. 
But Frank felt sure, as the night was still, and 
what little wuid there was, was in the right direc- 
tion, that wc should hear the numerous and fine- 

of the city of , which was about 

distant. Moreover, we both thought 
d bear the fatigue of sitting up late 
lOut injury. My uncle at hust con- 
invited us to |mss the evening in his 
^indo^% ol' v»\\vi\jL «^\skftd towards 
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. Ten o'clock was the hour at which the 

family usually separated^ and at that time we were 
assembled around a blazing fire. Frank asked my 
uncle if he knew the origin of the custom of bell- 
rmging at that season. Uncle said he did not^ 
but that it always struck him as very incongruous ; 
the season, he thought, demanded serious reflec- 
tion rather than noisy mirth. " I do not know," 
said he, " how it may be with you young ones ; 
but to an old man like me, the merry peal sounds 
plaintive rather than joyous. It seems, as one of 
our poets has said, 

* but the knell of mj departed hours ; 

and the knell, too, of my departed friendships. 
I have been accustomed for many years to keep a 
sort of obituary of friendship, and oh how rapidly 
the Hst extends ! and were it not for a few dear 
young ones rising up around me, how very small 
would be my remaining circle ! How few can I 
number now among my living fiiends that were 
such when I began this hst of the departed ! and 
how soon will my own name be added to the latter 
class ! As there is still an hour and a half before 
the peal will strike up, perhaps we may find it 
an interesting, though moumM employ, to look 
through my register." 

We were both delighted with the proposal, and 
the book being produced, we drew still closer 
around the fire, and uncle began reading over his 
hst, occasionally making a remark on the character 
of the deceased person, or informing us of the de- 
gree of relationship in which each stood to the 
family. We thus became possessed of many in- 
teresting family anecdotes, and ^^uX^i'etfc^^wsL^^M^ 
2 B 2 
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women, as it will make in their state^ notwithstand- 
ing all their professions of piety, which I hope are 
not insincere, they would carry discontent and 
envy even into heaven itself, if they could he ad- 
mitted there." 

There was a cousin of my uncle — ^and of course 
of my father also, only as she lived in my uncle's 
neighhourhood, and I only met her at his house, 
I seem to forget her relationship to my father. 
She had been left a widow in early life, with two 
sons and a daughter, and a very slender provision 
for their maintenance and education. By strict 
economy and good management, she maintained 
her station in society, kept up a respectable ap- 
pearance, and gave her children a good education, 
without reducing her httle principal. She was a 
truly estimable woman, highly respected by all 
who knew her, and, as was justly due, tenderly 
beloved by all her children. And yet even in 
that highly favoured and happy family a root of 
bitterness sprang up, which occasioned much an- 
guish of mind to the tender parent, and threatened 
a painftd ahenation between the long united mem- 
bers of her family. It was a spirit of petty 
jealousy excited ana fomented by those with whom 
the young people became connected. One son had 
been brought up to the medical profession; the 
course of his education, and the furnishing his 
library, had necessarily been expensive, and the 
devoted mother had strained every nerve to afford 
him the means of qualifying him to take a high 
standing in his profession. She had done her 
utmost, and, in justice to her other children, she 
could do no more, either by purchasing for him a 
practice, or fuTmshm^a\io\jL^^. lia^«& ^saxw^lled 
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to work his way upwards, by remaining several 
years as assistant, and then as junior partner to a 
gentleman in high practice : and, during that time, 
by frugality and self-denial, considerable to a young 
man, but bearing no comparison to what his 
mother had practised for the sake of her children, 
obtained the means of furnishing a house. He 
felt it tedious to continue so loi^ in a subordinate 
sphere, and to wait for the fulfilment of his 
cherished visions of domestic bliss; and he was 
sometimes induced, ungenerously, to think, that 
his mother m%ht do more to rorward his views, 
and that if he had been the favoured child, she 
would have done so. 

The daughter was about to be married to a 
oimg schoolmaster, who was just entering on 
lis profession with encouraging prospects, but 
with little property. The mother drew largely on 
her resources for assisting the young couple in 
their outfit, which of course was expensive, as the 
estabhshment on which they entered was consider- 
able. The other son was apprenticed to a trade, 
and at the end of his time the mother exerted her- 
self almost beyond her power, in advancing a capital 
for setting him up in business. 

Now my uncle had always been the friend and 
counsellor of this family ; and at one time he ob- 
served on the countenance of all, an unusual cast 
of depression and reserve. Happily for them he 
did so ; for his friendly interference was the means 
of nipping the evil in its bud. He invited the con- 
fidence of every member of the family, and found 
that each, by some sinister influence, had been 
taught to entertain an idea that the others enjoyed 
a larger share of the mother's favovM «Qji «««\kKi&. 
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In this instance there were good sense and good 
principle to work npon ; and it was no difficult 
task to convince them, that if one had received an 
expensive education and library, another a distinct 
sum of money, and a third a valuable supply of 
household goods, they were all equally sharers in 
their mother's bounty, as they were in her tender 
affections ; and the difference in the mode of her 
kindness was justly and kindly adapted to their 
several circumstances. Humbled and grieved on 
convicting themselves of having, even for a moment, 
admitted so unworthy a feeling, each discovered a 
willingness to take home the largest share of 
blame, and to acquit the rest. The fault was 
deplored before God, and forgiving mercy and 
hallowing influences sought in earnest prayer. The 
bond of union was happily cemented, the widowed 
mother eased of her cruel burden, and to the end 
of her days she was soothed by the dehghtful sight 
of a family dwelling in unity, or contending only 
which coidd do most to promote the comfort of 
her who had so completely laid herself out for 
their welfare. 

But I must come to a close. The numerous 
unhappy instances of petty jealousy that press 
themselves on my recollection can barely be hinted 
at. — ^There was the village apothecary, jealous of his 
reputation. He had pronounced it utterly impos- 
sible that young farmer Round should recover 
from an illness — ^impossible, indeed, that he should 
survive the night. This opinion he had very con- 
fidently expressed to several persons, among the 
rest to Uncle Bamaby. My uncle had a great 
respect for the young man, and, desirous of know- 
ing the state of \na TDMkd xmiaT l\\fi,«e solemik 
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circumstances, resolved to pay him a visit. He 
was readily admitted, and had a pleasing conver- 
sation with the sick man ; but, thou^ highly 
satisfied as to the primary object of his visit, he 
was not satisfied at being informed by the family, 
that the doctor had told them they might give 
him whatever they pleased, for that he could not 
live twenty-four hours. He suggested the pro- 
priety of calling in farther advice. To this the 
apothecary somewhat reluctantly consented, still 
maintaining that the case was perfectly hopeless. 
It might be so ; yet my uncle pleaded for the 
adoption of the measure, as a satisfaction to the 
family. He more than pleaded ; he went himself and 
fetched an eminent physician from the county-town. 
This gentleman considered the case very alarming, 
yet suggested a somewhat different mode of treat- 
ment, at which the apothecary, a man of hasty 
temper, affected to sneer, as perfectly useless. The 
case remained for some days in a state of equipoise ; 
the experienced physician discerning enough to sti- 
mulate hope and encourage exertion, yet not awak- 
ening expectations that, after all, might be disap- 
pointed. The apothecary meanwhile maintained that 
there was not a single indication of amendment, not 
a chance of recovery. My uncle remarked that the 
patient had already outhved his expectations, and 
reminded him of the old proverb, " While there is 
life there is hope." The confident practitioner 
could not but admit that the man was alive, and 
said that some persons were endued with apecuHar 
tenacity of life ; but added, that recovery was as 
impossible as ever. **Witii Grod all tmngs are 
possible," replied my uncle. " Yes, to be sure ; 
God can raise the dead ; but tYiat Va xvo^\ft%\s^^^ 
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present case. If ever this person recovers, the 
science of physic is not worth a single straw." 
However, he did recover, and is aUve to the present 
day, and ascribes his recovery, as do all his family 
and friends, nnder the blessing of God, to the skill 
and care of the physician. But the testy apothe- 
cary was offended with the man himself, and all 
his family, and the physician, and Uncle Bamaby, 
and every body that expressed pleasure in the un- 
expected recovery. "Did you ever," said Uncle Bar- 
naby, "see a more exact counterpart of the petu- 
lant prophet Jonah, who would rather have seen 
the destruction of Nineveh and all its inhabitants, 
than hazard his own professional reputation, though 
the Grod who sent him had taken the case into £s 
own hands ? " Jonah iv. 

There was Miss Berkeley, the rich old maid, at 
Fairy Dale, who turned away her gardener, an 
honest, industrious man, with a large family, for a 
paltry bit of jealousy and pride about a flower. 
At that time, the numerous and beautiful varieties 
of geraniums, now so common, were altogether 
unknown. There was the horse-shoe leaf, the 
variegated leaf, the ivy-leaf, the oak-leaf, the Bath 
beauty, and the spice geraniums ; and the gardener 
who could exhibit all these was reckoned skilM 
indeed. Miss Berkeley's gardener was among the 
first who obtained new varieties by raising seed- 
lings. The pursuits of a parent generally give a 
tinge to those of his children; and John Hill's 
children sought their amusement in raising flowers. 
From among a large box of seedlings, one produced 
a perfectly white blossom : this was reckoned a 
great curiosity, and a great prize. The boy, who 
was a scholar in my \va.d^^^^w\^^^^\aTOake 
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him a present of the flower, as an expression of his 
gratitude. My uncle, knowing Miss Berkeley to 
he a great flower-fancier, took a slip or two, and 
recommended the boy to present the flower to 
her. He did so. The lady was highly delighted, 
and prided herself on having a variety which she 
considered perfectly unique. The slips which my 
uncle had taken soon overtook the parent plant in 
size and beauty. Some one, who happened to have 
seen them, mischievously carried the report of 
them to Miss Berkeley, intending to mortify her 
foolish pride, but little thinking she would indulge 
a vindictive spirit to the injury of poor Hill and 
his family. She, however, carried it so far as to 
turn the poor man from her employment in con- 
sequence. My uncle remonstrated and interceded 
on his behalf, but she was inexorable. He then, 
out of mere compassion, gave occasional employ- 
ment to the persecuted family ; and ultimately 
John HiU became his head gardener, and was for 
m^y years a most trusty and valuable servant. 

There were the two famihes of Seymour and 
Giles, who both wanted the same pew at chapel : 
neither would give up to the other ; and both ab- 
solutely stayed away from public worship, rather 
than sit anywhere else. A eood man, who had 
more wisdom and grace than either, and who, with 
his family, occupied the fellow-pew to that in 
question, spontaneously proposed to give it up, and 
content himself with any other accommodation 
that could be afforded him. So the matter was 
arranged. He who came in such a lovely spirit of 
humility, I doubt not, experienced much of the 
promised blessing, and was satisfied with the 
goodness o£ the Lord's house, cNexv ci^ \a& V^ 
2 D 
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temple ; and I would fain hope that those who 
came in an improper spirit were taught to imi- 
tate so amiahle and holy an example. 

There were, even in the Sunday school, teachers 
looking shy upon one another, and some declining 
to continue their attendance, because they could 
not be superintendents, or because they were not 
willing to take the lower classes. The children 
were neglected, and the school was going to decay. 
Uncle Bamaby, who was much interested in the 
cause, invited all the teachers to tea, and talked 
with them of the declaration of their Redeemer, 
that the most lowly and humble of his disciples 
was the greatest in his kingdom — and of his own 
lovely example, who pleased not himself — ^and of 
the value of the souls of the children, and their 
preciousness in his eyes — ^until they were all melted 
and humbled, and went afresh to their work, quite 
willing to become the servants of all. Envy is 
best removed by humility and love. 

There was Mr. Brown, who reused to assist in 
the formation of a benevolent society, because Mr. 
Jones had been consulted before him. There was 
Mrs. Richards, who would not become secretary 
to a Bible Association, because Mrs. WilHams was 
treasurer, which she fancied was the more honour- 
able office, and ought to have been assigned to 
her. There was Mr. Cook, who refused to attend 
a missionary meeting, though in his heart he 
wished to go, and wished to be one of the speakers, 
but stayed away simply because he had not received 
a special invitation. This he regarded as a per- 
sonal slight, though no one else had received or 
expected such notice, but all had considered the 
advertisements aad\iaxv5\s^"&QS. ^sos^^xsv^^^^nskssc!^ 
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sufficient invitation to all true lovers of the cause. 
This piece of folly Uncle Baraahy reproved in 
the words of the excellent Matthew Henry, with 
which I shall conclude. The passage occurs in 
his commentary on Judges viii. 1, — ^The Ephraim- 
ites offended at not heing invited to hegin the 
attack upon Midian. 

" Why did not the Ephraimites offer themselves 
willingly to the service? They knew that the 
enemy was in the country, and had heard of 
the forces that were raising to oppose him, to 
which they ought to have joined themselves, in 
zeal for the common cause, though they had not 
had a formal invitation. Those seek themselves 
more than God, that stand upon a point of honour 
to excuse themselves from doing real service to 
God and their generation.*' 



NEW YEAR'S PEAL: 

UNCLE BARNABY'S CHAPTER OF MORTALITY. 



It was the last day of the year , when 

Frank and myself asked my uncle's permission to 
sit up and hear the midnight peal. It is a pretty 
general custom, I know not whether it be uniyersal, 
to ring the church bells half an hour before, and 
half an hour after twelve o'clock at night. This is 
called, ringing out the old year, and ringing in the 
new one. Uncle said he thought we should miss 
our rest, and be unfitted for the engagements of 
the next day. Besides, as the village peal consisted 
only of three bells, one of them wofully cracked, 
so that there was not much more harmony than in 
the clacking of an old woman's broken pattens, he 
thought we should not find much entertainment. 
But Frank felt sure, as the night was still, and 
what little wind there was, was in the right direc- 
tion, that we should hear the numerous and fine- 
toned bells of the city of , which was about 

^ye miles distant. Moreover, we both thought 
that we could bear the fatigue of sitting up late 
for once without injury. My uncle at last con- 
sented, and invited us to pass the evening in his 
library, the mndow^ oi ^\v\0£\. o^^wa^ ^^«xds 
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. Ten o'clock was the hour at which the 

family usually separated^ and at that time we were 
assembled around a blazing fire. Frank asked my 
uncle if he knew the origin of the custom of bell- 
rmging at that season. Uncle said he did not^ 
but that it always struck him as very incongruous ; 
the season, he thought, demanded serious reflec- 
tion rather than noisy mirth. " I do not know," 
said he, " how it may be with you young ones ; 
but to an old man like me, the merry peal sounds 
plaintive rather than joyous. It seems, as one of 
our poets has said, 

* but the knell of mj departed hours ; 

and the knell, too, of my departed friendships. 
I have been accustomed for many years to keep a 
sort of obituary of friendship, and oh how rapidly 
the list extends 1 and were it not for a few dear 
young ones rising up around me, how very small 
would be my remaining circle ! How few can I 
number now among my living friends that were 
such when I began this Ust of the departed ! and 
how soon will my own name be added to the latter 
class ! As there is still an hour and a half before 
the peal will strike up, perhaps we may find it 
an interesting, though moumM employ, to look 
through my register." 

We were both deliehted with the proposal, and 
the book being produced, we drew still closer 
around the fire, and uncle began reading over his 
Hst, occasionally making a remark on the character 
of the deceased person, or informing us of the de- 
gree of relationship in which each stood to the 
family. We thus became possessed of many in- 
teresting family anecdotes, axid ^«A)aa\^^^\wsL\ss?^ 
2 D 2 
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uncle's observations some useM practical hints : 
a few of them, I may, perhaps, be able to recollect, 
and present to the reader. 

" My first entry," said my uncle, " is the death 
of a younger brother, one that came between your 
mother and me, Frank. This was the first time I 
had known real sorrow. Ronald was my constant 
companion and playfellow. We were seized with 
the measles together. He was taken and I left. 
The distress of all the family at losing him was 
extreme ; for he was a lovely child, and beloved 
by all. His death, I think, was the means of im- 
pressing on my mind two very important lessons ; 
one was, the power of Divine grace, and the value 
of true rehgion, in sustaining the mind of the 
Christian under affliction. Even to the present 
day, I remember the meek resignation with which 
my beloved parents bowed to that heavy stroke. 
About the same time, a fine boy, nearly the age of 
my brother, was taken from a family who, it is to 
be feared, were strangers to rehgion. The mother 
murmured bitterly at the bereaving dispensation, 
became deranged, and continued so throi^h life. 

'' The other lesson impressed on my mind was, 
the duty of cherishing tender affection, and exer- 
cising constant kindness towards those with whom 
we are united in the most intimate connexions. I 
could remember with pleasure the interchange 
of habitual kindness between Ronald and my- 
self. I recollected with intense pain one in- 
stance of unkindness and aUenation. The spot 
and circumstances of our trifling quarrel are still 
vividly pictured to my mind, and send a painful 
thrill through my conscience. My childi»i feel- 
ing was, if 1 s\iO\3X^ ^^ «xA ^ Va \«»:^^eft^ ^1 
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hoped Ronald had done, my first impulse on 
meeting him there, would be to embrace him and 
ask his forgiveness. A more correct and perma- 
nent effect of the recollection has been, to check 
the utterance of a hasty expression, the indulgence 
of an imkind feeling ; and to prompt me, on recol- 
lecting that I had said or done any thing that 
might give pain to another, to lose no time in 
frankly confessing the fault, and seeking a cordial 
reconciUation. 

"The next year was distinguished by the death 
of two relatives of the family, Mrs. H. and Mrs. 
L. Each was the mother of a numerous family 
with whom I occasionally associated. I believe 
they were both, in their way, good women, and 
well-intentioned mothers ; but neither of them 
succeeded in securing the affection or the happi- 
ness of her children. Mrs. H. alienated her chil- 
dren by harshness and severity, which she intended 
for their good. In her scheme of education, all 
the stress was laid upon discipHne, the effect of 
which was to ' make the children mind her and 
fear her.' Perhaps they did so in her presence ; 
but the effect produced on their minds was such 
as led them to look upon her death as their release 
from bitter thraldom and arbitrary restraint, and 
their being set at Uberty, to please themselves ; a 
liberty of which they availed themselves to a 
ruinous extent. Mrs. L. erred on the side of 
fondness and indulgence. She made herself and 
all around her miserable by needless anxieties ; a 
slight cold, or the cut finger of one of the children, 
would occasion her a fit of illness. Then she 
would never sufiPer them to be controlled, lest theix 
spirits should be broken, and OieVt \.ctK^\^ ^^-^^^ \ 
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Certainly their spirits were not broken, but stood 
erect, in defiance of all proper authority; their 
tempers were much as those of spoiled children 
generally are. I beheve they were a sad exercise 
to the patience and forbearance of a second mother, 
but that they had great reason to be thanks for 
her mild, yet firm discipline. 

"Mr. W , our next door neighbour, the 

fat man who was always complaining that he 
had no appetite, and yet killed himself by over 
eating and drinking. He rose late, languid, 
feverish ; had no reUsh for food, but enticed down 
a few slices of hot roll or buttered toast, by the 
help of anchovy, red-herring, or Grerman sausage. 
In consideration of his failure at breakfast time, 
it was deemed requisite to take alimcheon, perhaps 
of turtle soup and sherry wine, perhaps oysters 
and porter. At dinner time there was generally 
a great failure of* appetite, imtil, tickled by the 
tempting variety winch his table always displayed, 
the poor man was induced to partake of fish, 
poultry, game, and pastry, with ample potations of 
beer, wine, and perhaps spirituous mixtures. If 
the muffins at tea did not quite relish, an egg or 
two would be called in to lend their persuasions ; 
and then, having had Httle or no appetite through 
the day, the poor man would fancy that he might 
rehsh a bit of something hot for his supper ; a 
roast duck or partridge, or a dish of broiled kidneys, 
or toasted cheese. It would be necessary then to 
take a glass of spirits and water to promote diges- 
tion, and procure sleep. Even that infallible 
remedy sometimes failed, and year after year Mr. 
W. was continually ailing, and at length died of 
apoplexy in tYie ioity-^KtL ^^t qI \a& ^^s^. Vi.;& 
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probable that, being a child at the time, I should not 
have known so much about the matter, but that 
Mr. W. had a habit of dropping in at my father's, 
to complain of his uncomfortable feelings and 
want of appetite. My father told him he beUeved 
that a month's exchange of occupation and diet 
with one of his ploughmen would cure all his ail- 
ments. A similar prescription, rather more tersely 
expressed, has been frequently given by a cele- 
brated physician to his patients, but I have not 
heard of many cures effected by it. That class 
of valetudinarians can seldom be sufficiently con- 
vinced of its efficacy to induce them to give it a 
fair trial. However, boys, it may be worth your 
remembering; and if, in future Me, your maladies 
should not yield to ordinary remedies, at least give 
it a trial : it is, ' Live upon sixpence a day, and 
earn it.' 

** Miss , sixteen years of age, the intimate 

friend of my sister, afterwards Mrs. Tatnall. I 
recollect her, a fine, lively, rosy girl, as much so as 
my own sister ; but she became paUid, feeble, and 
sickly, and died, universally lamented by her 
family and friends. My sister visited her fre- 
quently during her illness, and was much affected 
by her death, which the medical gentlemen, on a 
subsequent examination, alleged to have been 
brought on by tight lacing. Whether or not this 
was correct, it had a very happy effect on both 
my sisters, who, notwithstanoing the tyrannical 
laws of fashion at that day, ever after yielded the 
formation of their persons to the graceful simpU- 
city of nature. 

•'My grandmother , a choice old lady, of 

the race that is now neaxly e^\.me\.» \«ss^^«S!«:^^ 
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see her now, seated in her richly-carved, high- 
hacked chair, with her large silver huckles ; a stiff 
fiill dress of rich silk ; apron, cuffs, and handker- 
chief of the finest French cambric ; a massy gold 
watch hooked on her apron-string ; several mourn- 
ing rings on her fingers, her silvery hair smoothed 
back ; then a deHcately white httle cap, and over 
it a black lace hood, which I believe was the sym- 
bol of widowhood ;" (the portrait of Mrs. Katherine 
Henry, the wife of Phihp, and the mother of 
Matthew Henry, has always put me in mind of 
Uncle Bamaby's description of his grandmother;) 
"her gold-mounted spectacles in a tortoisesheU 
case, and a large Bible, with crimson velvet covers 
and gold clasps, lying open before her. These," 
said my uncle, " were trifles in themselves, but 
they became fixed in my memory ; happily not 
alone, but in connexion with many holy sentiments, 
many portions of Scripture read and affectionately 
pressed home upon me by my venerable ancestor, 
or committed to memory by me at her desire. 
Before she died, all her children and grandchildren 
were gathered around her, like those of the pa- 
triarch Israel, to receive her parting blessmg and 
admonitions. The funeral sermon was preached 
from the closing verses of the ninety-first psalm, 
a portion of Scripture which was eminently verified 
in her character and experience. Blessed be Gt)d 
for pious ancestors, and may piety like her's de- 
scend and multiply through all the generations of 
her descendants ! 

" My cousin, Edward ^ and a young friend, 

Lawrence , were drowned by the upsetting of 

a pleasure-boat. What an affecting lesson on the 
frsaltj and uncettaMit^ o^ \i\Hn»si \s&&\ \2cl ^W 
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midst of life we are in death. How signal an in- 
stance of preserving goodness have I to acknow- 
ledge, in that while others were taken, I was 
spared ! I was to have been of the party, but was 
prevented by a slight indisposition. WUl the Hfe 
thus distinguished yield any revenue of praise to 
its Preserver and Benefactor ? and am I prepared 
to resign it, if some other accident or disease 
should attack me, from which I am not to escape? 
Let me remember that a respite is not a reprieve, 
and that 

* Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape ; 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that 's strangled by a hair.' 

God has smitten others, and he thereby warns me. 
* Prepare to meet thy God.' 

"Old Richard , my late grandmother's 

coachman. He had hved in the family nearly 
threescore years, and had seen three generations. 
His worth and fideUtv rendered him truly honour- 
able, and gained for hun deserved honour. Richard 
was bom at the time of the great fire of London, 
and at three days old had been thrice removed with 
his mother from the spreading devastation. He 
often spoke of the goodness of Grod in preserving 
both Uves under circumstances so peculiar. In 
his childhood and youth, it was Richard's privilege 
to associate with some of the confessors of Charles 
the Second's reign. His parents attended the 
ministrjr of the excellent Richard Baxter ; indeed, 
he received his name as an expression of the re- 
spect of his parents for that holy man. Many 
prajers were offered that he m\^\. t^%««^^ ^ssso. 
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in spirit, and these prayers were not offered in 
vain, accompanied as they were by parental in- 
struction and example. Richard embraced and 
exemplified the same truths which that good man 
laboured so successfully to diffuse both by his 
tongue and pen ; and though our Richard was not 
a preacher of the word, there is good evidence that 
he was a successful propagator of it ; his conversa- 
tion and example having been blessed to several of 
his associates. ^ He that winneth souls is wise.' 

" Archibald R y my schoolfellow and coll^ 

companion, a highly ^ted youth, and one who did 
run well but, alas, was hindered. Archibald pos- 
sessed brilUant talents, and far outstripped all 
competitors, especially in those exercises which 
call forth original genius rather than plodding 
perseverance. He was as amiable as he was 
talented, and won the love even of his unsuccess- 
ftd rivals, as well as the admiration of indifferent 
judges. His conduct was strictly moral, and even 
exemplary. His views of sacred truth were scrip- 
tural and clear ; and there was reason to hope that 
he experienced the power of rehgion in his heart. 
In course of time, Archibald became a popular 
preacher. Wherever he preached, admiring crowds 
were convened, and it was considered almost a dis- 
grace not to have heard the celebrated Mr. , 

It is true that the bulk of his congregations were 
gathered from among the lovers of novelty and 
variety; but even judicious and experienced Chris- 
tians listened with deUght to his eloquent appeals, 
and rejoiced to see such briUiant talents consecrated 
to the work of the Lord. But they had not heard 
him many times, before they observed with pain 
an effort to disi^\a:y \mfta^i>«^«». ^\. ^^ ^^^^^fsoai^^ 
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obscuring the great and glorious object which the 
Christian minister should constantly labour to ex- 
hibit. He seemed to be more full of himself than 
of his subject. He more than once received a 
faithful and affectionate expostulation, and for a 
time gave to the preaching of the cross something 
more Hke its due prominence ; but again he re- 
lapsed into his former egotistical parade. His 
conversation became less and less spiritual. His 
chosen associates were selected, not for superior 
wisdom and exalted piety, but for brilUancy of 
talent, keenness of wit, and connexion with the 
more fashionable circles of literary society. The 
time came when Archibald could speak of experi- 
mental rehgion with levity bordering upon sin, and 
indulge scepticism on those glorious doctrines of 
the gospel, concerning which he had at one time 
said that he determined to know nought beside. 

"Poor Archibald ! " continued my uncle, with 
tears in his eyes, " he was not happy. The new 
views he embraced he found ahke mefHcient in af- 
fording solid support and satisfaction to his own 
mind, and in instructing and saving those who 
heard him. I unexpectedly met him a few months 
before his death, wnen he sighed for the unsophis- 
ticated pleasures of rehgion which he thought he 
once enjoyed; but declared himself imable to return 
to that state of mind which would prepare for their 
enjovment. I was much shocked at hearing of 
his death, and never had an opportunity of knowing 
anything as to the state of his mind on its near 
approach. My dear boys, may you never suffer 
yourselves to oe carried away by pride and vain 
philosophy; but ask for the good old paths^ axid 
walk therein, that you may ftnd te^ll^ ^wa ^^>^- 
2 c 
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*' Very different from the doubtful and misgiving 
feelings with which the name of poor Archibald 

R was entered in my Httle obituary, were 

those of entire confidence and unmingled venera- 
tion, for a long Ufe of consistent piety, and a death- 
bed of humble, soUd, and edifying assurance, 
which rested, and which are to the present day 
awakened, on referring to the name of an aged 
minister, on whom our family, when in town, con- 
stantly attended. ' The doctrines,' said he, * which 
for half a century I have preached to others, are 
now the support of my own soul. Precious Cluist! 
Precious gospel! Precious hope! The rock of 
salvation is soUdity itself.' " , 

The next entry in my uncle's book seemed to 
awaken in his mind feeUngs of deep and melan- 
choly interest. He more than once endeavoured 
in vain to subdue them, and proceed with his 
wonted composure. At length, with an a^tated 
voice, he said, "True, indeed, it is, that man 
walketh in a vain show. We set our affections 
on that which is not : and our very affections are 
the sources of our afflictions; our hearts bleed, 
and our very lives are smitten down to the ground 
when lover and friend are put far from us. 

* Now I forbid my carnal hope, 

My fond desires recall : 
I give my mortal interest up, 
And make my Grod my all.*** 

As uncle uttered these words, he closed the 
book, and appeared for a few moments lost in 
thought. His own placid, benignant smile soon 
played again on his countenance, and we hoped he 
might have been mc\\xv&^ t^i ^toceed with his re- 
miniscences. 1ivit aa Vi «\3A.^e^i ^^tf3\'«5QSBS|, •^ssat, 
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occasion of our midnight interview, which I believe 
had been forgotten both by Frank and myself, he 
pointed to the time-piece, which, to our great sur- 
prise, intimated that the midnight peal must be 
nearly over. It wanted only a quarter to one 
o'clock. We threw up the libraiy window, and 
Ustened a minute or two ; but, with much greater 
interest, spent the few remaining moments in join- 
ing with my uncle in prayer that we might be 
enabled so to mark the flight of time, and sq to 
number our days, as to apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. 



"IT WILL BE ALL ONE 
A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 



This was a famous expression of my micle*s old gar- 
dener. Anthony was of a quiet, easy disposition. If 
things happened not exactly according to his wishes, 
I never saw his temper ruffled, but he would give his 
shoulder a significant twist, and say, " Ah, well, it 
will be all one a hundred years hence." If he had 
unintentionally caused offence^ (I am quite sure 
he would not willingly have offended any one, but 
offences about trifles will arise,) instead of giving 
an angry retort for an angry word, he had recourse 
to his old truism, " I am sorry for it ; but it will 
be all one a hundred years hence." This was 
alike his consolation, when the fruit of a young 
apple-tree, which he had watched with special care 
as a choice golden pippin, proved it to be a worth- 
less crab ; when the cook was enraged at being told 
that the green peas were not ready for gathering, 
and that she must put up with asparagus instead; 
and when some thieves got into his house, and 
stole a purse, a watch, and a flitch of bacon. 

It was on one of these occasions, that my uncle, 
who often amused himself by trimming and train- 
ing the green\io\xse-^p^Mv\.^, ^«i^^KkV^»a.^ ^'' ko^^^ 
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that sa3ring seems to be your universal specific; 
it must save you many uneasy feelings in the 
course of a year." 

" Yes, sir, I think it does ; but like many other 
good medicines, it will not do for all persons, 
or at all times. When I had the cold rheumatism 
last winter, your honour sent the doctor to me, 
and his sti^ did me a deal of eood, and soon 
brought me round again ; but, I t&e it, the same 
sort of stuff would not have been fit for a person 
in a burning fever." 

" Most iLKely not ; but how does that illustrate 
the use of your favourite saying ? " 

" Why your honour imderstands all that better 
than I can tell you ; but my meaning is something 
like this ; — that the saying is very good to satisfy 
one under what comes without any fault of our 
own, and what cannot be helped; but it is not 
eood to make one easy imder the neglect of any 
duty, however small. Now about me peas ; I 
certainly intended to have them ready for your 
honour's birthday, but the weather was untoward, 
and we could not command it. I told Lydia it was 
of no use to fret about what could not be helped, 
and I was sure your honour would not fret about 
it." "True," replied my uncle; "I recollect a 
sound remark, (I believe it was by Adam of Win- 
tringham,) 'There are two kinds of evils about 
which a wise man will not greatly distress himself; 
those which can be mended, and those which can- 
not.* The first he will mend, the second he will 
quietly bear." 

" Yes, sir, that is just it ; and I do think, that 
if every body, instead of flying into a passion 
about triiittg disappointments aiv4Nt^^M\wi&^N*wi^ 
2ii2 
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just take a moment to consider, 'What will this 
signify a himdred years hence V it would tend as 
much to their quietness and peace of mind^ as the 
doctor's stuff did to cure the pain of my rheuma- 
tism." 

" You are quite right there, Anthony ; for, not- 
withstanding all that is said, and even all that is 
truly said, about this life as a scene of trouble, and 
this world as a vale of tears, it really depends 
much more on a person's temper of mind, than on 
his outward circumstances, what portion of happi- 
ness he shall enjoy, or what portion of misery he 
shall hear. I do think that more than half the 
unhappiness endured by the children of men 
arises from the veriest trifles, hardly worth the 
name of evils — ^things concerning which we need 
not look a hundred years forward, but of which we 
might say, 'It will be all one this time to-morrow.' " 

" Ah, sir," said the old man, encouraged by the 
remarks of his master, " and which of all the trou- 
bles of life does not shrink into a trifle^ when we 
think of a hundred years hence ? 

"When my poor niece died, whom I had brought 
up from a child, and who was so kind and dutifbl 
to me, and made my home so comfortable, I 
thought at first, it was such a knock-down blow as 
I should never get over ; but when I came to look 
at it quietly, better thoughts and feelings came to 
me. She was fit to go, and willing to go, and now 
she is safely landed out of the reach of sin and 
sorrow. I have, at most, only a few years longer 
to struggle alone, and then I hope to join her in a 
better world ; and what does it sigmfy which of 
us went ^Tst? It will be all one a hundred years 
hence." 
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" Yes, it was thus the apostle Paul looked at his 
trials and sufferings. They seemed at first view 
very heavy and oppressive ; but he called up his 
spiritual arithmetic, and reckoned them by number, 
weight, and duration, against eternity, and then he 
concluded that they were ' light afflictions,' and 'but 
for a moment.' * Not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us,' the * far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory,' Rom. 
viii. 18 ; 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. It is a great privilege, 
Anthony, to have the eyes of our understanding 
opened by the power of the Holy Spirit, and en- 
abled to look upon the things which are not seen, 
and which are eternal. It sets all the things of 
time. to rights, and teaches us to regard them of 
importance only as they affect the character, or 
state of heart. If we take things as they come, in 
a right state of mind, nothing that comes can do 
us any harm." 

" Yes, sir, that is just what makes the difference ; 
not what things come to us, but how we take 
them ; and that is where some of our young ones 
make a mistake. When anything happens amiss 
through their neglect, carelessness, or disobedience, 
I sometimes catch them consoling themselves with 
old Anthony's saying, ' It will be all one a hundred 
years hence.' * No, no,' I tell them, * that saying 
is no more fit for you now, than tiie strong hot 
stuff that cured my rheumatism is fit for a man 
in a burning fever. Your neglect or disobedience 
acts upon two things — ^master's interest and your 
own character. Now, a hundred years hence, it 
will not matter to master, whether his wishes were 
obeyed, and his property taken care of; but it 
will matter to you what soil oi «3!Q»x%fc\fc\ ^^sa^ 
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formed for yourselves : and whether you believe 
it or no, all these little things which you are apt 
to think trifles, have a great influence in forming a 
character, which will, in all probability, abide with 
you through life, and even fix its influence on you 
for eternity/ They generally take in good part 
what old Anthony says to them; but whether 
it makes any impression on them, or whether they 
go away and laugh at what they hear^ I cannot 
tell. Poor fellows, I know that my concern is to 
do them good, now, and for a hundred years hence 
as well." 

** That is right, Anthony ; we should endeavour 
to do good to every person with whom we come in 
contact, and sometimes aword incidentally dropped 
sinks into the mind, and makes more impression 
than we are aware. I am glad to find that you 
have prevailed on your kinsman to send that boy 
of his to school. He is a sharp, promising la4 
athirst for information ; and as the family is not 
poor, it was a pily that, for the sake of his trifling 
weeldy earnings, he should be withheld from the 
privileges of education." 

" Yes, sir ; but John East is no scholar him- 
self, and it was a hard matter to persuade him that 
learning would be of any use to his boy. He 
reckons knowledge just worth what may be got by 
it, and no more. It all went for nothing to teU 
him that knowledge was likely to make Ins son a 
better and a happier man. ^ As for that,' was his 
reply, * I have earned my bread without learning, 
and Jem already earns three shillings a week with- 
out learning, and will earn more as he grows 
older. He may do very well as I have done be- 
fore him.* 1 to\dL\am ^i wsa «cw\ «sis>{Owa \ss.Qnr 
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neighbourhood, who had risen in life by their own 
learning ; and one, old Andrew Cook's son, who 
supports his parents in their old age. This seemed 
to make him listen a Uttle ; but, in a minute, he 
replied, * Ah, it will be all one a hundred years 
hence, whether Jem gets learning or not. He may 
not grow up to help me, or I may not Hve to want 
it ; and why should I give up the three shilHngs a 
week for what may never come to pass ? ' I tried 
to make him understand that learning might qualify 
his boy to do much good in the world — good that 
would last on earth more than a hundred years, 
and that might add to his happiness for ever ; but 
he could only look at the present moment ; and at 
last I prevailed upon him, only by engaging to give 
the boy task work out of ms school hours, by 
which ne might still earn his three shillings a week. 
The httle fellow is at it from five o'clock in the 
morning till eight, and again in the evening ; and 
he bids fair to make a good scholar, and a good 
man." 

While this conversation passed between Uncle 
Bamaby and his old gardener, Anthony had been 
employed in taking off and planting some cuttings 
of choice geraniums for me to take home with me. 
My imcle having left the greenhouse, "There, 
master Samuel," said the old man, as he plimged 
the pots in a box of earth, and placed them in the 
most advantageous situation, " if you stay with us 
another fortnight or three weeks, I hope these 
cuttings will all have struck. By next year, they 
will be fine large plants, and perhaps when you 
, look upon them in time to come, you may think of 
old Anthony, when his head rests under the clods 
of the valley. Now, my deax '^oxoy^ Ts«&\s2t^ 
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remember, will you, that as these plants, and cut- 
tings or seedlings from them, may far outlive the 
hand that planted them, so may the consequences 
of your actions and your character ? Do not let the 
things of earth engross too much of your care and 
concern ; for a hundred years hence, they will be 
to you as though they had never been. But with 
your conduct, and the pursuits in which you en- 
gage, and the connexions you form, the matter is 
very different. Before you engage in anything of 
this kind, always use yourself to consider, 'What 
influence will this have upon myself or others, a 
hundred years hence ? and from this day forward, 
my dear young gentleman, as long as you live, 
never let a day pass, without inquiring. Where, 
and how, and what shall I be, a hundred years 
hence?" 



"THE WORLD WAS NOT MADE 
FOR YOU." 



This was a common saying with old Anthony, 
in reply to the captious complaints of unreasonable 
and selfish people. I must do him the justice to 
add, that he often apphed it to himself, which the 
sayers of shrewd sayings are not always in the habit 
of doing, but are more inclined to refer the appH- 
cation to their neighbours. Anthony, however, if 
any thing happened to vex or disappoint him, 
checked the rising disposition to fret, by saying, 
" Ah, well, the world was not made for me." 

On one occasion, a party of friends was engaged 
to go on a fishing excursion to an eyot, or httle 
island, of my uncle's, a few miles up the river. 
We had all counted much on the pleasure of the 
day, and taken great interest in the preparations 
that were made for it. The pleasure-yacht had 
been newly painted and fitted up. The young people 
had been studying Walton, and providing them- 
selves with varieties of rods, lines, and baits, ac- 
cording to his graphic directions. Mrs. Rogers was 
as busy as a hen with one chick, preparing all 
sorts of delicacies for our relBreshment, and im- 
pressing on the servants who were to attend us, 
the proper form and order \xiNrt»s^V)5!kK^ ^^^tfc'va 
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be placed on the table. Anthojiy was not a whit 
belund the rest in displaying his taste, and dis- 
covering his desire to contribute to the pleasure of 
the day, by decorating the cabin and deck with 
festoons of flowers. It was nearly nine o'clock in 
the evening before the arrangements were com- 
pleted ; and then, as we were to embark at a very 
early hour in the morning, my uncle suggested that 
we had better retire to rest. 

Oh, what a lovely night it was ! Not a cloud 
obscured the dark blue sky; and the full-orbed 
moon, attended only by the evening star, walked 
forth in brightness and majesty, and flung its sil- 
very radiance over the gently rippling wave. The 
air was perfumed with the fragrance of bean-blos- 
soms and new-mown hay, wafted from distant 
meadows. The sweetly plaintive song of the night- 
ingale thriUed on the delighted ear ; and even the 
tremulous " too-whoo" of the night-owl, that occa- 
sionally broke from the wood on the opposite shore, 
formed a not unpleasing accompaniment to the 
melody. I think I never obeyed my uncle's sum- 
mons with greater reluctance than when it warned 
me to retire from this delightftd scene. As we 
walked slowly towards the house, old Anthony 
faintly said, "I hope that westerly breeze does not 
bode rain ; but we certainly smell the bean-flowers 
more than we have done, though they have been in 
blossom best part of a week ; and the moon will be 
frill soon after midnight : and see how busy the 
spiders are within doors. Young gentlemen, I 
hope you will not be disappointed. Good-night." 

These portentous words first suggested to my 
mind the possibihty that we might be disappointed. 
I asked YTanK a 0^0^0x1 oS. XJaa ^^aSJaet . " Wh^" 
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said Frank, "I really do not understand much 
about the weather. Nothing can be more delight- 
ful than it is at present : but Anthony seems rather 
suspicious of it, and men of his caUing are gene- 
rally observant and accurate." "Oh," said Ar- 
thur, "it is sure to be fine. There is no sign 
whatever of rain, except in the imagination of that 
ill-natured old croaker, who dehehts to spoil our 
pleasure." I could not help repljdng to Arthur, 
that he spoke very unjustly of Anthony, who 
always took dehght in vntnessing and promoting 
our innocent pleasures, and had been doing so 
much for us on the present occasion. The bell 
rang for family worship, which put an end to the 
discussion. As we passed through the hall, Frank 
touched the barometer, which vibrated in confirma- 
tion of Anthony's forebodings; and though the 
moonbeams still played on the water, (which we 
could see from our chamber window,) they were 
broken by passing clouds. "Ah, well," said 
Frank, " they are only passing clouds ; and though 
a change of weather may be approaching, it may 
yet be at some distance, mnd hold fine at least over 
to-morrow. And if it should be a httle shady, that 
is all the more favourable for fishing." I was quite 
willing to concur in prognostications db accordant 
with my wishes : so we fell asleep, hoping the best 
for to-morrow. But we were awakened, ewiy in the 
morning, by the loud pelting pf hail against our 
chamber windows. — "but peri^ps it is only a 
shower. A shower soon after sim^ Anthony some- 
times calls * the pride of the morning.' " " Yes ; 
really I hope that is the case, for the rain abates ; 
look, Frank, the sun is coming out quite bright I " 
" Ah, but it has what AxitViowy cwi\& * %. ^'^isRr^ 
2 F 
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eye.' '* " Look at the rainbow yonder ! is not that 
a sign of clearing up ? " 

Anthony, on being consulted, shook his head, 
drew up his shoulders, and told us we must 
prepare for disappointment; for that there was 
every indication of a settled rainy day. He pointed 
to the morning clouds, which, instead (rf being 
chased away by the rising sun, and fleeing in 
a westerly direction, returned and gathered round, 
as if to dispute the sovereignty of the firma- 
ment. We still hoped that it might clear at six 
o'clock. Even my uncle seemed to think there 
was a chance of this. Six was the hour appointed 
for starting, and we were to breakfast on board. 
It was now resolved to breakfast at home ; and we 
hoped that after that the aspect of the weather 
might be more encouraging. But at six o'clock 
the sky was completely covered with blackness, 
the rain descended in torrents, yet so steadily as 
clearly to indicate the continuance of wet weatner. 
The expedition was set aside, to the great disap- 
pointment of all parties, each of whom imagined 
that there was some circumstance of peculiar aggra- 
vation in his own case. Some of the party had 
come firom a considerable distance, on purpose for 
the day's pleasure. Some had a particular desire 
to visit the spot, having never seen it ; and others 
from its being dehghtfully associated with their 
childish reminiscences. There was some talk of 
transferring the excursion to another day; but then 
Frank and myself were to return to school the 
next day : so we could not enjoy it. Mrs. Rogers 
bewailed the useless display of her culinary skill in 
a profusion of pigeon, pies, custards, ielfies, etc., 
which slie was sv«e NdovsX^ xvoK. >a^ ^v Hss^ ^^xss^'«sis<^ 
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another day. And Anthony regretted that he 
had stripped his greenhouse in vain, to form de- 
corations which nohody would enjoy, and which 
would have lost their heauty and fraffrance hefore 
another day, even if the weather shomd he favour- 
able so soon, which he very much doubted. But, 
correcting himself, he said to us boys, " Yet, let 
us not complain. You know, masters, the world 
was not made for us, nor the weather either. Let 
us endeavour to feel as the pious shepherd felt, 
who replied, when asked what weather it was 
likely to be, ' It will be such weather as pleases 
me ; for it will be such as God appoints ; and what 

§ leases Him ought to please me.' Remember, 
ear young gentlemen, that the weather which has 
proved such a disappointment to you, will prove 
a great blessing to many; for rain was much 
wanted." 

We were reminded of Anthony's remark, when, 
in the course of the morning, a farmer called to 
pay his rent. " Merciful weather, sir," remarked 
the honest farmer, with evident feelings of satis- 
faction and gratitude ; ^' the rain has come just in 
time to save the turnips, and fill out the peas, and 
do a world of good to the grain. In my Httle farm, 
sir, this day's rain makes more odds than the 
value of my rent ; and it is not to me alone ; it 
is a general good. We may well say, the skies 
shower down blessings, and the earth is greatly 
enriched with the river of God." 

My uncle was not backward in taking up the 
note of pious gratitude thus struck by his worthy 
tenant; and their conversation tended much to 
soften down the disappointment which Frank and 
mjself had so bitterly bewaSLed. 
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Arthur was once in a violent passion with his 
tailor, and threatened to turn him off, because he 
could not get some articles of dress finished, which 
were required at an unreasonably short notice. It was 
Saturday when they were ordered, and he must have 
them to wear at a party on Monday evening. It was 
in vain that the man, with the utmost humility, 
assured Arthur that he should have been happy to 
meet his wishes ; but that not only were all his 
hands busily engaged on work already promised, 
and which could not be set aside, as it was for a 
funeral, but some of the materials which Mr. 
Longley required could only be obtained in Lon- 
don ; and as no post went out on Saturday night, 
it would be impossible to get them down before 
Monday night or Tuesday morning. If he had 
but received the order the day before, he could 
have had down the goods on Saturday, and would 
then have put his best hands to work on them the 
first thing on Monday, and would have spared no 
pains to accomplish them in time. Arthur would 
hear no reason, admit of no excuse. The things 
he must and would have, or he would never again 
employ the offender . " My dear fellow," said my 
uncle, who happened to hear of the altercation, 
" you will not, surely, lose your temper, and break 
your peace, for a fancy waistcoat; to say nothing of 
wreaking your resentment on the poor tailor, for 
not doing what is out of the power of man to do. 
Your wardrobe is not so scanty as to fail of af- 
fording you a suitable supply for the occasion. 
Besides, if the matter is of such urgent conse- 
quence, you really should reflect upon yourself, 
not upon your tailor, for you have known of the 
engagement neatV^ «i. "v^^V* Xwv ^^vscn. \Rk \5ass5^ 
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forgotten old Anthony's sayinff, that 'the world 
was not made for you :' ana also the self-evident 
truth, that no man can do impossihilities, even to 
please you. How can you hlame him for not at- 
tempting it, without exposing your own weakness, 
in a way much more injurious to yourself, than the 
loss of your custom can be to him ? When a boy, 
I learned a sentiment expressed in doggrel rhymes, 
which has helped me over many a trouble, as 
great as a disappointment about a satin waistcoat ; 
let me recommend them to your consideration. 

* For every evil under the bud, 
There is a remedy, or there is none : 
If there be one, seek it and find it ; 
If there be none, then never mind it* ** 

I remember this phrase, " The world was not 
made for you/' being used in reference to a person 
who was the torment of the family and neighbour- 
hood. He set at nought all rules, in the smallest 
matters and in the greatest. Irregular people are 
invariably plagues to society, as well as torments 
to themselves. They keep a home always in con- 
fusion, and defeat all the best laid plans of the pre- 
siding genius to secure economy, order, and com- 
fort. And then they are most unreasonable in 
their requirements and expectations from others. 
They keep no appointment, observe no regularity, 
yet expect their meals to be always ready and 
well dressed, whenever their caprice may chance to 
dictate, though it be hours before, or hours after 
the understood family arrangements, Eveiybody, 
both in the house and out of it, must be always at 
leisure to obey their summons and gratify their 
whims; and the conyemencft «.\A Oisc^\sv^ <2Jl ^^x^ 
2 ¥ ^ 
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other person must be made to bend to them. Poor, 
selfish, irritable mortals ! They forget that ^ the 
world was not made for them." 

There was another person, a man of some note 
and influence in the little sphere in which he 
moved. Several circumstances concurred to bestow 
upon him this distinction, which certainly was not 
claimed by superiority either of mind or manners. 
Mr. W. was possessed of some property, and was 
supposed to exercise considerable influence over a 
rich old aunt, who was in general very penurious ; 
but was now and then induced to part with money 
freely, generally at the suggestion of her favourite 
nephew. To obtain his favour was considered the 
way to her purse : and hence the managers of 
charitable institutions, and pubhc undertakings, 
took care, if possible, to interest him in the cause, 
well knowing that his guinea, or five guineas, was 
a pledge for her five, or twenty. Control, it is ad- 
mitted, follows contribution, as the shadow follows 
the substance. So thought Mr. W. ; and, more- 
over, he reckoned his share of contribution as com- 
posed of what he gave, and what he induced or 
permitted his aunt to give, and claimed his portion 
of control in that ratio. Not only so : he fell into 
the most ridiculous, but not uncommon mistake, 
of imagining that his intellectual superiority ad- 
vanced in equal proportion with his money. Thus, 
if seven men each contributed their guinea, while 
he gave his two, and obtained five from his aunt, 
he was, in his own estimation, as wise as, or wiser 
than, seven men, who could render a reason, Prov. 
xxvi. 16. 

Mr. W., toOj'v^L^ «w ^^^V \»!tet^ «nd fond of 
tremendousVy \otv^ -wotSa » 'YVissfc^ -w>aws^ \sk>es^^ 
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at all particular about their fitness, connexion, or 
power of expressing his meaning, (if he had one,) 
he pronounced with a sort of oracular gravity, 
which carried a great weight with a certain class 
of listeners ; though it may be fairly questioned 
whether himself, or one of those who stood amazed 
at his learning and eloquence, could have defined 
any one of his long words ; or put one of his ideas 
into clear and simple language. He always made 
me think of the character drawn by Goldsmith : a 
man who had learned by rote a string of hard 
words about cosmogony, and philosophers with 
crabbed names, which he constantly phed, to 
make people talce him for a learned sage, instead 
of a consummate sharper. Mr. W. was as far 
from being a sharper as he was from being a 
learned man : however, he was certainly fond of 
puzzling simple hearers with the affectation of learn- 
ing, which he did not possess ; and thus, with 
some of the very simple, he made his way. Better 
informed persons would listen once or twice to 
his harangues, hoping by close attention to find 
some meaning in them ; but they were soon con- 
vinced of the utter uselessness of such attempts, 
and could only despise him as a talker of pompous 
nonsense. 

But Mr. W. was as headstrong and positive as 
he was empty. At whatever consultation he was 
present, he came to a conclusion at a jump; 
and, with the utmost pertinacity, adhered to the 
opinion or determination he had once expressed, 
refusing to hear any other proposal : or if others 
claimed the privilege of being heard, he would fly 
off into a passion, and say, '' Ah, well ! they mi^t 
have it just their own vray, aiv^ \v^ ^^A^V«^^ 
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nothing at all to do with the matter ; but then, 
they must not expect that either he or his aunt 
would support the cause ; and he fancied it would 
not stand long if they withdrew from it." Thus 
he generally carried his point ; for when he talked, 
the timid and time-serving gave way for the sake 
of interest ; the quiet, for the sake of peace ; and 
even men of sense and integrity were tired out by 
the hopeless task of contending vidth, and tiying 
to convince, a fool. I mention his character for 
the sake of introducing old Anthony's shrewd re- 
mark upon it. There was a parish meeting, about 
a contemplated building, in which the poor people 
were to be employed in some kind of manufacture. 
The day before the meeting, my uncle was un- 
expectedly called away by the illness of a Mend. 
He desired Anthony (who was a substantial man 
for one in his line of life, and a rate payer) to at- 
tend the meeting. My imcle, on his return^ asked 
Anthony what sort of a meeting it was, and what 
was agreed upon. " Why, sir, it was not much of 
a meeting, nor much of an agreement ; for one 
man carried it all his own way. He laid down the 
law, and insisted upon this and that being done, 
though every one beside disapproved of it, — just 
as if he thought the world was made for him, — 
and he talked them down till they yielded to his 
clamour. He just put me in mind of children at 
play, when one girl vdll have the big doll and the 
little doll too, and will not be content when she has 
got them both ; and one boy virill not play unless 
he holds all the marbles and takes the first shoot." I 
Anthony's odd sajdngs drew forth some further I 
remarks trom m^ \md^, ^\i^ ^s^ecially obsenredl 
that this one V3nai'am,''T!wb^^is.^^w»a.^^^ 
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for you," if really and practically believed, would 
have a very happy influence in curing many of our 
mistakes. I think it was Martin Lutlier who said, 
" Every man carries a little pope within him." He 
who sets up for infalhbility, and requires every 
one he meets with to bend to his opinion and his 
will, forgets that the world was not made for him. 

"The world was not made for you." Then 
learn to moderate your expectations from it. Re- 
member, you neither can nor ought to control 
the order of things. " Should it be according to 
thy mind?" Job xxxiv. 33. "Shall the earth 
be forsaken for thee ? and shall the rock be re- 
moved out of his place ? " Job. xviii. 4. He who 
forms such unreasonable expectations from the 
world, is only preparing for himself the keener 
disappointment. He knows best how to use and 
enjoy the world, who has learned to take things 
as they come ; in whatever state he is, therewith 
to be content : and to say, " My soul, wait thou 
only upon God ; for my expectation is from him," 
Psa. Ixii. 5. 

" The world was not made for you." Then be 
reconciled to the inconveniences you meet with in 
it. I said to a youth, " Your coat does not seem 
to fit you very well ? " " No," he replied, " it is 
not to be expected that it should fit very comfort- 
ably ; it was not made for me. However, it has 
served to keep me warm and dry : I am glad to 
wear this to-day, and I shall have my own, which 
fits me better, to-morrow." Apply this to the 
world, and it will be found useful in reconciUng you 
to most of its inconveniences and disappointments. 

" The world was not made for you." Then do 
not be selfish, and foiget l\ve dwxw^ ^1 ti^^Bw*. 
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You are one among a great many, who are all 
to have a share of accommodation ^m the 
world. Interests will often jar and clash ; hnt he 
who would be beloved by otners, and enjoy peace 
of mind, peace in what he possesses, and resigna- 
tion in what he wants, must learn to love his 
neighbour as himself, and look not on his own 
things only, but also on the things of others. 
Matt. xix. 19 ; Phil. ii. 4. 

Considering that the world was not made for us, 
what reason have we to be thankM that it has 
afforded us so many enjoyments, and been in so 
many ways subservient to us ! What a cure for 
repining would it be to look back on the period 
when we entered the world in a state of entire des- 
titution, and to think how many mercies have been 
afforded to us, from that period to this. Then 
look round, and see how many mercies at the pre- 
sent moment surround us, notwithstanding all 
our ingratitude, rebeUion, and ill-deserving ; and, 
instead of murmuring that we enjoy no more, we 
shall rather be lost in wonder, love, and praise, 
and — 

" Woithy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That plann*d, and built, and still upholds a world. 
So clothed with beauty for rebellious man.** 

" The world was not made for you," nor you 
for the world. You possess powers and capabilities 
too noble to be engrossed by the world ; learn to 
look above it, and " set your affections on things 
above." Do not attempt to make the world your idol 

your rest, your home or your portion. How piti- 
is the condition of those who are called " men 

the world, wlQie\i\iaN^ l\i'dx^«t^wi\SLthi^life I'* 
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What is the improvement that we are taught in 
Scripture to derive from a sentiment like this, on 
which these remarks are founded? Is it not, 
** Arise ye, and depart ; for this is not your rest : 
because it is polluted ? *' Micah ii. 10. 

" I have often," said Mrs. Mortimer, "felt that 
that admonition is pecuHarly suitable to those who 
realize the endeared connexions of hfe ; for, per- 
haps, there is no particular in which one may so 
unsuspectedly, and so creditably cling to the world, 
as if it really were made for us." 

" True," repUed my uncle ; "it is very possible 
for a Christian, who rises above the sordid gain 
and vain pleasures of the world, to be chained 
down by tender affections. But from whatever 
particular quarter the danger arises, the watchful 
eye of our God discerns it, and, in mercy to his 
children, often causes the dispensations of his pro- 
vidence to second the admonitions of his word. 
Well-laid schemes are blasted, dear connexions 
broken up, vanity and dissatisfaction are stamped 
on worldly enjoyments ; and all with the gracious 
design of convincing us that this is not our rest, 
and of rousing us to arise and depart." 

" And yet we are not — are we ? — allowed, much 
less required, to quit our stations in the world, and 
give ourselves wholly to contemplation ? " 

"Certainly not. We obey the spirit of the 
call, if we renounce the corrupt manners and cus- 
toms of the world — if we maintain a spirit and 
temper above it. As the worldling is actuated 
by selfishness, ambition, and self-indulgence, the 
Christian should be distinguished by spii' 
elevation of aim, self-denial, zeal for the ^ 
God, and benevolent regud to \\i<fci 
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We should renounce the world as our home and 
portion, habitually feeling and acting as strangers 
and pilgrims passing through the world ; but 
having our conversation in heaven, deriving our 
resources thence, and centring our hopes^ desires, 
and affections there." 

** His hand the good man fastens on the skies. 
And hids earth loll, nor feels her idle whirl.** 

**The world was not made for you." If we 
realize this as we ought to do, it will teach us to 
remember that we are not at home, but in an 
enemy's coimtry : and we need circumspection and 
caution, that the world does not injure us. "We 
should look around, suspect danger, and be pre- 
pared to resist the attacks of the worlds and to 
escape its snares. And with all our vigilance and 
care, we shall find the need of a heavenly Guar- 
dian and Guide. 

The world was not made for us ; but we should 
get all the good we can out of it, and do all the 
good we can in it : endeavour to be a blessmg to 
it as we pass through it, and to leave a blessing 
in it ; so that those with whom we associate^ and 
those who come after us, shall, in some way or 
other, be the better for us. Oh ! methinks it is 
the very acme of human vn^tchedness, if we can 
justly be described as those who 

* last, but never live ; 



Who much receive, but nothing give; 

Whom none can love, M^hom none can thank. 

Creation's blot, creation*s blank.** 

The world was xiot Ts\«jdft for us ; but it may be 
made very waeivA U> \3kS, ««» «■ ^^c^ ^S. ^^R\4ssMfe.^ 
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for the exercise and maturing of those Christian 
graces, which, untried, would languish and dwindle. 
The world affords us many trials of our patience, 
forgiveness, forbearance, stedfastness, benevolence, 
magnanimity ; and " blessed is the man that en- 
dureth temptation : for when he is tried, he shall 
receive the crown of Hfe," James i. 12. " Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this. To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world," James i. 27. The great concern is to 
secure an interest in Christ, and then, the world 
is ours. See 1 Cor. iii. 22. 

Christians are not of the world, as their Master 
was not of the world ; but how delightful to think, 
that though this is not their home, they have a 
home, and are soon going home ; going to depart 
out of the world, and be with the Father ! It has 
been beautifully observed, that the Christian is 
not to be in haste to leave the world, while Grod 
has anything for him to do or suffer ; but while 
bearing the burden and heat of the day, he may 
resemble the man in harvest, who does not throw 
down his implements, and run out of the field be- 
fore the time ; but who occasionally erects himself, 
and looks westward, to see when the descending 
sun will furnish him with an honourable discharge. 

It is a truly desirable state of mind to be, not 
wearied of the world, but weaned from it ; and 
willing to depart to another and a better. 
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There is something touching and interesting 
in the very phrase. When associating with a 
friend, or visiting a long famihar spot, or enjoying 
a pleasure, or even enduring a burden, if we could 
know that it was for the last time, our feelings 
would be influenced by the consideration, in a 
manner different from anything we had experienced 
on former occasions. This we do not, in general, 
know at the time ; but when it afterwards comes 
to our knowledge that that time was the last, we 
recall every httle circumstance, and every incidental 
expression, and invest each with a degree of in- 
terest unfelt before. 

I well remember feeling thus, when t accom- 
panied my kind uncle on his last visit to the place 
where he had spent most of his youthftd years. 

Although he had long since left it as a place of 
residence, he had maintained frequent intercourse 
with friends and family connexions who still resided 
there, and had usually paid them an annual visit. 
But friend after friend died off. At each visit, the 
circle of his acquaintance was narrowed; and now, 
as the family of relatives was about to remove to a 
distant place, my uncle's connexion with the old 
spot seemed severed, and he then visited it with 
the full impression that it was for the last time. 

My uncle's sV^Yvt ^a^ ^^^^ ^^"^ ^^"m^. ^\^^ Ssa^« 
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ing; and though on recognizing a long familiar 
voice, or on hearing the announcement of a long 
endeared name, he warmly grasped the hand of 
his friend, and still accosted him with, " I am very 
glad to see you," there was reason to think, that 
hearing and memory, rather than sisht, were plea- 
surahly exercised by the presence of his friend. 

" As it is my last visit,*' he would say, " I must 
not omit to cell on any of my old friends. If I 
should overlook any, I hope some of you will be 
so good as to remind me. Let me see : who of my 
old schoolfellows yet remain? There is Henry 
Marsden ; he and I were classmates ; we left school 
at the same time ; I to go to college, and he to 
the office of a solicitor. He was an ingenuous and 
a clever lad, and I believe has always maintained 
a high professional character for honour and in- 
tegrity. I hope he has been mindful of rehgion ; for, 
afler all, that is the main concern. His wife was a 
very superior woman, amiable, talented, and pious. 
She was the only daughter of the celebrated Dr. 
Brewer, and on terms of intimate friendship with 
my sisters. I suppose," addressing himself to our 
host, "you can scarcely remember Dr. Brewer. 
He was in his zenith in the days of my youth." 

" I believe, sir," replied Mr. Lambert, " Dr. 
Brewer lefl the world before I entered it : I have 
seen his tombstone in the churchyard. Mr. Mars- 
den also is dead, I think within the last year ; his 
eldest son, who succeeds him in his office of town 
clerk, occupies his house ; another son is in the 
medical profession, and one is at college. The 
widow and daughters are removed to Lavender 
Cottage, where I am sure they will be very happy 
to see jou." 
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" I shall make a point of visiting the family of 
my old friend ; I hope the young people have 
grown up in the fear of God. We had some plea- 
sant conversation last year ; but, if I had known 
it was the last interview I should have with 
Henry Marsden, I think it would have been some- 
what different to what it was. Oh, what admoni- 
tions have we to let our * speech be alway with 
grace,' 'that which is good to the use of edifying, 
that it may minister grace imto the hearers!' '* 

After a few moments of pensive silence, my 
uncle resumed his inquiries. " And good old Mrs. 
"Wright, is she still living ? " 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Lambert, "I had the 

Privilege of spending an hour with her last week, 
n the beginning of the summer, she was once or 
twice carried in a sedan chair to attend public 
worship ; but she is now entirely confined to her 
chamber. Her mind, however, is as clear and 
Hvely as ever, and her conversation truly edifying." 
" Yes, yes ; in the days of her youth she laid 
xip a good foundation in store for the time to come, 
«nd she is now reaping the harvest of spiritual 
enjoyment. My dear young friends, remember 
this is your seed-time, and do not slumber or trifle 
it away. Ay, fifty, sixty years ago this good 
woman remembered her Creator in the days of her 
youth, and He does not forget her or forsake her 
now she is old and greyheaded. He is oar rock, 
-and there is no unrighteousness in him." 

I have not forgotten the emphasis with which 
my uncle joined in appropriating this delightful 
portion of Scripture, nor yet the visit in which I 
was permitted t« accompany him to the chamber of 
the veuera\Ae sa«vl. OV^\k».V.Tv^^«t^^\^^s^^cfc^ 
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tion and well-grounded confidence and joyful ex- 
pectation, passed between those two aged pilgrims, 
meeting for the last time on this side Jordan ! 

" And Sir Edward M ,*' inquired my uncle, 

" is he in the country now ? I suppose he retains 
his habits of frivolity and dissipation. I met him 
in town some time since ; and though his deep 
mourning dress indicated that death had recently 
visited his family, if not his dwelling, and his own 
countenance bears the marks of decay, he seemed 
just as giddy and thoughtless as ever. His 
friends are not, I fear, at all Ukely to press serious 
things on his consideration, but rather to divert 
him from them. Well, this last visit must not 
pass over without another effort on my part. 
Poor Sir Edward ! there was once something hope- 
ful about him. During an alarming illness, he 
was brought under deep concern of soul. The in- 
structions and admonitions of our excellent tutor, 
(a pious clergyman,) which, at the time they were 
given, he had Uttle regarded, in the soUtude of the 
ihe sick chamber, revived with fresh force on his 
mind. He was anxiously desirous of conversing 
with that faithfrd and valuable friend, and begged 
that he might be sent for. But his anxieties 
were regarded by his ill-judging relatives as the 
effects of delirium, and the access of any person 
at all likely to converse with him on religious sub- 
jects, was strictly forbidden. The Bible and a 
serious book or two, which had been placed in his 
hands by his pious tutor, were banished from the 
chamber, and their place supplied with frothy 
novels. Even a careful nurse was dismissed, be- 
cause she was suspected of beguiling the hours of 
mght-watcMng by reading lYve W.^'^ ^w:^Visx«e»\ 
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And in her room was placed one who fully con- 
curred in the sentiments of the family, that religion 
was a most improper thing to he admitted into a 
sick chamber. She spoke to the patient only of a 
speedy return to the enjoyment of worldly gaiety 
and pleasures. All this was at the time felt to be 
cruel persecution : the terrors of eternity were be- 
fore the awakened spirit ; there was a cry excited 
after salvation. But as health returned^ all 
these feehngs vanished, and in the course of a 
few months Sir Edward joined in the laugh against 
himself, for what was termed a superstitious weak- 
ness. He soon returned to the gay society, of 
which his conviviality and sprightliness rendered 
him the president ; and, as far as I know, he has 
not since been visited with concern of soul. He is 
older than myself: and, in the course of nature, 
cannot be very far from an eternal world. I must 
make one last effort to arouse his attention to the 
things that belong to his peace, before they are 
for ever hid from his eyes." 

" And then there is that old Bible Christian in 
the almshouse must not be forgotten." 

" I intended, sir," said Mrs. Lambert, ** to re- 
mind you of him. When I conveyed to him your 
last benefaction, while extremely grateful for your 
kind consideration for his temporal comforts, he 
expressed a most earnest desire to see you once 
more, and spoke with pecuhar delight of several 
chapters which you had read to him at different 
times, and which your good reading had greatly 
assisted him to understand and enjoy." 

" Ah," said my imcle, with a somewhat mourn- 
ful expression, " my days of reading the Bible are 
well nigh o^ex. "ftwV,'* «ft!^\v\^^w«v\ft\«stf5^^ 
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ened, and his voice gathered strength, " blessed be 
God, his word is still a treasury to me ; and I 
doubt not, my Christian brother and myself shall 
still understand one another, and aid each other's 
recollections of past enjoyments, and anticipations 
of a meeting in that better world, where there will 
be no more dimness, either of sight or understand- 
ing — no more imperfection, no more sin." 

In this manner, my venerated relative called up 
interesting reminiscences of by-gone days, and 
made remarks on character, calculated to leave 
salutary impressions on those who heard him. I 
had the privilege of accompan3dng him on most of 
his proposed visits, to several of which I have not 
particularly referred. He seemed anxious that no 
one should be forgotten. The friends and acquaint- 
ances of former days, or their descendants : those 
who in a humble sphere had been partakers of 
his liberality, and for whom he took care that his 
death, shoidd it precede their own, might not de- 
prive them of succour they had lonff enjoyed, 
schoolfellows who had known vicissitudes in life> 
servants past labour, the widows and orphans of 
those whom he had befriended, all had a share in 
his kind consideration and assistance. 

The house where my grandfather dwelt, was 
visited with deep interest. The parties then oc- 
cupying it were strangers ; but they had learned 
to respect the family, and courteously accorded to 
its representative, the privilege of exploring the 
scenes of his boyhood. Impenect as was his sight, 
he accurately led me to all the older trees in the 
garden, and described each particular spot with all 
the vivacity of youth. He told me anecdotes of 
the Afferent branches of tlie fosjoS:^ . 1^fc Hj^^^sq^. 
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the grotto, and pointed out to me which shells 
were placed there hy each brother and sister ; and 
where the initials of the family were carved in 
some noble Hmes, inarched by old Anthony when 
he was a lad. The limes were then in blossom, 
and the bees humming round them. " Just the 
sound," said my uncle, "which used to delight 
me in my childnood ; and they are come now to 
meet me on my last visit to the old spot : forgive 
an old man's vanity — ^as if the bees cared any 
thing about me ! But such is the self-consequence 
of poor human nature. We fancy a thousand 
things done on purpose for our gratification, which 
would have been done just the same if we had 
never had a being, and will be done when the place 
that knows us shall know us no more. Well, it is 
for us, so far as to call forth feelings of gratitude 
to the beneficent Creator, and feelings of delight 
in all the works of his hands, and feelings of bene- 
volence and sympathy with every thing that has a 
being. Oh, it is sweet to love every thing — ^but 
sin ! " He sat a few minutes in pensive silence, 
and then added, " He was a better man than I, 
who shed *a tear over his university sins;'* and 
now revisiting the scenes of my childhood and 
youth, I have reason to shed many tears, both of 
penitence and gratitude. O Lord, * remember not 
the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions : ac- 
cording to thy mercy remember thou me for thy 
goodness' sake, O Lord ' 

"Come, Samuel, we will now go to the old 
school. The urchins will be just issuing forth 
to the playground ; old as I am, I still love to 
hear the metiY ^owsids of ^eesome childhood." 
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In the playground, my uncle, with all the familia- 
rity of one at home, seated himself heneath the 
wide-spreading elm, and gathered around him a 
group of lads, to whom he related some of his 
youthful feats, especially a daring leap from a 
branch of the elm to one of the yews in the church- 
yard adioining ; and then, when he had gained 
their willing attention ahout trifles, with henevolent 
adroitness, he directed it to matters of supreme 
importance. He pointed to the tombstones that 
covered the remains of some of the companions 
who joined in his youthful sports and studies. He 
spoke of the all-seeing Eye that was constantly 
observing their thoughts, and words, and actions ; 
of the record that was preparing in order to a 
future judgment ; of the imperative necessity of 
repentance, and faith in the Friend of sinners. 
This occupied but two or three minutes ; but the 
few words that he spoke were striking and pithy. 
They seemed to solemnize and impress the youtn- 
ful circle. 

The following day we took leave of our friends, 
and pursued our journey. 

" Oh," said my uncle, as the carriage, for the 
last time, rolled over the bridge, " it is a solemn 
thought, when we take our departure from a place, 
that, in all probability, we have left behind us 
good or evil influence, that will operate when we 
are seen, and perhaps remembered, no more. 
Lord, forgive my neglect of opportunities of use- 
fulness ; prevent, by thy grace, any ill effects that 
might result from my example or my spirit and 
conduct; and crovm with thy rich blessing my 
feeble attempts to do good ! " 

The last time I saw o\d ^xv^owj ^\\fc ^»sSs. "^s^ 
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did several things, which, though they seemed 
nothing particular at the time, afterwards came 
fresh to my mind, and left a lasting impression 
there. The old man had heen evidently failing 
in strength for several months. He was not in- 
sensible to the fact, nor unwilling to admit it. At 
nearly fourscore years of age, ^thony had been 
enabled to say, almost as Moses did, and he said 
it with a like feeling of humble gratitude and en- 
tire consecration, " My eye is not dim, neither is 
my natural force abated." There was no vain- 
glorious boasting of what he could do ; but my 
uncle often observed that Anthony still did a 
better day's work than many a young man. A 
liberal provision for old age haa long been se- 
cured to Anthony by his considerate master, and 
it had been repeatedly proposed to him to re- 
linquish work, and retire to enjoy repose and 
leisure. But Anthony loved work, and felt him- 
self happier in his regular employment, than in 
altogether abandoning it. He loved reading, but 
he could not read i£ day long. He had a few 
neighbours on whom he lU^ed occasionally to call, 
and by whom his calls were highly valued ; but he 
could not spend all his time in visiting. These 
things he had been accustomed to regard as re- 
creations, and to find leisure for them in the 
shreds and patches of time, which, by early rising, 
and methodizing his work, he contrived to afford; 
and it seemed to him that he could both gain more 
good, and do more good, by adhering to his old 
allotment of time, giving his days to work, and his 
odd minutes to other pursuits, than, as he expressed 
it, by " settiiig up Cot a ^iitlemaii^ and not know- 
ing what to set u^iovA TiexX.^ 
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So the old man still remained at bis post, my 
kind micle taking care to slip in such additional 
subordinate assistance as secured him against 
being overburdened with work. 

But, unwillins as Anthony bad been to relin- 
quish work for the sake of personal repose, be no 
sooner began to feel himself unable fully to dis- 
cbarge bis accustomed duties, than be was anxious- 
ly desirous that a successor should be engaged, 
and that bis master's work should neither be neg- 
lected, nor be continue to receive a salary wbidi 
he did not earn. 

" I had better eive up, sir," said Anthony, "lest 
my example should do barm. If there is nobody 
properly to look after them, the youngsters may 
get into a habit of sUgbting their work ; and if 
they see me do but half a da/s work, and yet re- 
ceive my pay and satisfy my master, they may 
think hwf a day's work is enough for them to do." 

" You will not do barm to others, Anthony, I 
am quite certain," repUed my uncle : " my only 
concern is that you do not over exert yourself. 
You fully meet my wishes if you just look round, 
and give orders, and indoctrinate the rising bands 
into your methods, which Imve been so successful 
and satisfactory ; and while you cannot help mani- 
festing to them the regard you feel for my interest 
and gratification, there is no danger whatever of 
their learning from you, either indolence or eye 
service." 

From that time, it was an understood thing that 
Anthony was still to maintain bis post as head 
gardener, bis duties being almost entirely trans- 
^rred from actual labour to superintendence and 
instruction. He could not Yi*^^ x\s>w «ssl^ '^^esw 
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taking the spade or the hoe out of the hands of a 
young man who held it awkwardly, or plied it 
lazily, and just showing him how men used to 
work when he was young ; but he was more fre- 
quently found explaining to the men the best 
methods of performing the various operations of 
gardening, recommending the best sorts for pro- 
pagation, and pressing upon them the importance 
of watching opportunities in the weather, and ob- 
serving stated times for particular performances. 
I have heard him say, if certain seeds were sown 
earlier or later than such a time, the plants would 
be sure to run ; if some things were not set be- 
tween such and such days, they would be destroyed 
by the wire worm, with many similar observations, 
the results of long experience ; and he often en- 
forced his injunctions with the remark, ** Now do 
pay attention to this ; for perhaps it may be the 
last time that I shall be here to remind you of it." 
I have known the young men laugh at old An- 
thony's whims, as they called them ; but I have 
also known that the failures he predicted actually 
resulted from a neglect of his directions. 

Anthony was not less assiduous in pressing on 
those to whom his influence might be supposed to 
extend, attention to greater matters than the suc- 
cessful cultivation of a garden — ^integrity, fidelity, 
truth, temperance, choice of companions, observ- 
ance of the sabbath, present decision in religion. 
He would speak of the happiness resulting from a 
right course of conduct in these particulars, and 
the misery inseparably connected with the way of 
transgressors. These addresses, too, he would wind 
up with some SMch sentiment as this, " Now, my 
dear young mBiStex, (^ot xcv^ \«^^ ^ ^^ ^»sfe ^ss^^ 
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be,) do not forget this. Through the course of a 
long life, old Anthony has proved the truth of this ; 
and if this should be the last time of his speaking 
to you, as it veir likely may, he would wish to 
leave the impression on your mind that it is true, 
and so you will surely find it, if you should live as 
long, or twice as long, as he has done. Take this 
for old Anthony's last saying : * The way of trans- 
gressors is hard ; but wisdom's ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.' " 

The old man kept about as usual. One Satur- 
day evening he paid all the men. They after- 
wards remarked that that evening he took special 
care to see that all the frames were properly closed, 
and all the tools put away. It might be so, 
though he could hardly be more careful than he 
habitually was ; but people are apt to notice things 
afterwards. And that night he gave to each a 
word of exhortation, which seemed particularly 
solemn, and took leave of them with good wishes 
that seemed particularly tender and earnest — ^when 
it proved that that time was the last. For soon 
afterwards, he retired to his chamber, and next 
morning was found dead upon his knees, with his 
Bible open before him. On hearing of the old 
man's death, I recollected that the last time I saw 
him, my uncle and he were talking together of the 
happiness of being found ready whenever the sum- 
mons of death might come. I believe the con- 
versation originated in some instance of sudden or 
accidental death that had recently occurred. An- 
thony mentioned the strong confidence and triumph 
expressed by a friend of his, who habitually prayed 
when he went to rest at night, that if it were the 
will of God, he might wake mYvewi^w. ^^\l ^^V 

9. w 
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said Anthony, " is essential to readiness for death, 
it has never yet been attained by me ; but I know 
whom I have trusted, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed to him 
against that day. Let that day come how and 
when he please, I hope then to be found in him ; 
nothing else I have, or depend on, or desire ; and 
more than this I cannot say." 

"Nor need you desire to say," returned my 
uncle. " Preparedness for death and heaven does 
not consist in rapturous frames and feelings, but 
in simplicity of dependence, and sanctification of 
heart. The soul that reUes on Christ alone for 
pardon and acceptance, and that lives far above 
the highest possessions and pleasures of this 
world, while not disdaining its humblest duties, 
possesses, I conceive, the most unequivocal evi- 
dence of preparation for a better. I have often 
been pleased with the anecdote related by Dr. 
Doddridge, who, calling on one of his people, a 
tanner, found him in the tan-pit with his arms 
stripped, washing hides, and at the same time sing- 
ing a hymn. The good man apologized for heing 
found by his minister in such a situation. ' Ana 
how,' asked the minister in reply, ' can a Christian 
be better found, than with his heart employed in 
humble praise, and his hands in useful labour ? For 
my part, I desire no more, than that my Master, 
when he comes, may find me so doing.' " 

" Sir," said Anthony to my uncle, " you have 
spoken of having the heart raised above the 
world ; that is a great attainment. I am afraid, 
when we think we know anything of it, we mean 
the world that does not belong to us — not the 
world that does •. «LV.\&«&\.*\V.*\^^^^^^vafc. \fed 
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it easy to think with indifference of a kingdom, or 
anytlung else that is far out of my reach, and be- 
yond my desire ; but I feel very differently when 
thinking of my own pretty cottage and garden, 
and who will come after me to possess them when 
I am gone. The greenhouse and grapery are 
more than a kingdom to me ; and the sorrow I 
felt when last winter made such havoc among our 
choice plants, made me sensible that the love of 
the world is not yet dead in me." 

" But, Anthony, what should you say to spend- 
ing an eternity in your present circumstances ? " 

'' No, master, no ; blessed be God, he will not 
put me off with that. I do look for a better 
country, that is, a heavenly. Mine has been 
a happy lot on earth : goodness and mercy have 
followed me all my days, and, as far as this 
world goes, I have nothing more to desire ; but it 
would not do for a lasting portion. If I were to 
Hve here always, I must give up the hope of seeing 
Grod as he is, and of being made free from sin ; 
and that would turn all to a blank. No ; among 
the unnumbered benefits that demand my daily 
gratitude, this is worth more than all the rest, the 
hope of something better in store. Then shall I 
be satisfied, when I behold his face in righteous- 
ness, and awake with his likeness." 

With this quotation by my uncle, the conversa- 
tion closed ; and it proved the last time of my 
hearing those two excellent men converse together. 

The last time my uncle had a party at his 
house, it was with a view to bring together some 
excellent persons, who, on account of differences in 
religious views and observances, had been some- 
what estranged from eacVi otW. ^n >»n.^^'%' 
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enlightened candour and moderation, as well as the 
general esteem in which he was held, qualified him, 
in no ordinary degree, for so delicate an under- 
taking. And then, he was an old man, his bodilj 
Tision nearly closed on earth, his spiritual views of 
eternity clear, hvely, and influential. He spoke as 
one on the confines of heaven, and his speech 
dropped as the rain, and distilled as the dew. It 
was gentle, pervading, and powerful : and his 
friends, while each felt conscious only of affec- 
tionate veneration towards him, were insensibly 
drawn nearer to each other. I observed that my 
uncle carefully avoided the introduction of any 
topic that might lead to a discussion of points on 
which the parties differed, and led to those on 
which all Christians can agree ; the perfect union 
and happiness of the saints in the presence of their 
Lord in heaven, and the duty and honour of la- 
bouring for the promotion of his cause on earth. 
The restraint which was at first visible on most of 
the guests gradually wore off; one remark or anec- 
dote after another was ehcited, tending to establish 
in the minds of all the party the pleasing convic- 
tion, that, notwithstanding minor difiPerenees in 
externals, they were all one in essentials, one in 
dependence, aim, and expectation. Certain it is, 
that after that interview, Mr. Neville was never 
heard to cry down Mr. Osborne as a mere legalist, 
nor Mr. Osborne to charge Mr. Neville with btitu- 
dinarianism. Mr. Leathley and Mr. Travers were 
much more moderate in their censures of their 
respective ecclesiastical peculiarities, against which 
they had been accustomed to deal out very hard 
names ; and Mr. Fenn and Mr. Groves, whose 
names before coxA^Lnev^x ^y^^"«x wv^^^ycDCkR. t^sso^ 
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mittee> and hardly on the same subscription list, 
soon afterwards became treasurer and secretary to 
a valuable institution, deprived of the services of 
my good uncle by death, and of another gentleman 
by removal ; and those offices they have, to the 
present day, filled with mutual harmony and great 
efficiency. Their intercourse has grown into cor- 
dial friendship, in which their families participate 
with mutual advantage. No one of the parties 
has relinquished his previous opinions and prac- 
tices ; but all have learned to admit the conviction 
that there are some things on which we may safely 
and conscientiously agree to differ. 

The last sermon my uncle heard was from the 
words, " Now is our salvation nearer than when we 
believed," Rom. xiii. 11. He entered into the 
subject with deep and hvely interest ; and it ap- 
parently gave a tinge to his meditations during 
the short remainder of his days. There was no 
particular reason, at the time, to imagine that that 
was his last sermon ; for he was then in ordinary 
health, much as he had been for several months : 
but so it proved. I have often thought of it 
since, and endeavoured to realize the solemnity 
with which we should listen to a sermon, if we 
knew that it was our last. 

On the following Monday evenings my uncle 
wound up his favourite clock for the last time. It 
was a curious and valuable piece of mechanism, that 
had been in the family for several generations. The 
servants had never been permitted to wind it up, 
even when my uncle became nearlv blind. That 
night, as he wound it up, he said, in evident allu- 
sion to the subject that had been so recently and 
so interestingly presented to ld'& xavcA^ 
2vl1 
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** On all the wiogs of time it flies, 
Each moment brings it near ; 
Then welcome each declining day. 
And each revolving year. 

*' Not many years their rounds shall run. 
Nor many mornings rise, 
Ere all its glories stand revealed 
To our admiring eyes.*' 

When next the evening came for winding up 
the clock, it was forgotten ; for the venerable 
master was confined to the chamher of sickness, 
and concern for him engrossed all the household. 
Next day it was observed that the clock was down ; 
Mrs. Rogers said she could not have the heart to 
touch it, nor was she willing that any other person 
should. She hoped, or rather, she wishe(^ that 
her dear master might be able to do it himself. He 
never again came down stairs to do it. 

The last business in which my uncle was engaged, 
was an eiFort to eiFect a reconciliation between two 
beloved friends, who had long been at variance. 
He was dictating a letter on the subject, when 
seized with alarming faintness, which proved the 
harbinger of fatal fllness. The letter was never 
finished : but the concihatory sentiments breathed 
in the fragment, and the views it expressed as en- 
tertained by one so near an eternal world, of the 
vanity of earthly possessions, and the sinfulness 
and folly of makmg them objects of contention, 
fell with due force on the parties. The matters 
in dispute were fairly and amicably adjusted 
through my uncle's instrumentality, though he 
did not live to see it ; and, as far as I know, the 
harmony then established, has not since been in- 
terrupted. 
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My uncle*s last will did honour to his judgment 
and to his heart : not a relative was rorgotten ; 
not one aged person who had long heen a pensioner 
on his bounty, was left to bewail, together with 
the loss of a venerated benefactor, the loss of those 
comforts which age and feebleness rendered neces- 
sary, and which his kindness had rendered attain- 
able. To his faithful housekeeper was entrusted the 
charge of continuing to them their stated allow- 
ances and occasional gifts, for the remainder of 
their hves ; while for herself, and every other 
servant, was made a hberal provision, according to 
the nature and duration of their services. The 
will bore date many years before my uncle* s 
death ; and the only alterations made were for 
the sake of expressing his eood will to some of the 
noble societies which had more recently sprung 
into existence. I never heard any person, in- 
terested or otherwise, censure my uncle's disposi- 
tion of his property. 

My uncle's last attack did not at first appear 
more formidable than several from which he had 
recovered. For some days, those around him hoped 
that he would again recover. I do not think he 
expected it himself; but he seemed perfectly 
satisfied to leave the issue in the hands of Grod. 
In no ordinary degree, he manifested a cheerful 
willingness to labour to the last, together with an 
earnest desire to depart and be with Christ. His 
last hours were peace, a peace founded on faith in 
Christ, and sustained by the hope of soon being 
absent from the body and present with the Lord. 
His last expressions were characterized by humi- 
lity, gratitude, and holy confidence. He found his 
principles firm and unshakexv \iv \\\^ Vx^vN^V^s^t^ 
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and it was his benevoleot concern that all he loved 
mieht, like himself, repose on the Rock of ages, 
and find there everlasting strength and full sup- 
plies for all the exigencies of life and death. 

My revered Uncle Bamaby was the last of that 
generation. My father and aunts had gone before 
him to a better world. In the ordinary course of 
things, death may soon be expected to call upon 
us of the succeeding generation. May we be 
stirred up to dihgence, and be found followers of 
them who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises. 

The last page of a narrative is generally read 
with interest imd attention. Let this last page of 
the opinions and observations of Uncle Bamaby 
impress on the reader two sentiments, and then 
the writer will not have laboured in vain: — That 
genuine piety is essential to an honourable, useful, 
and happy life, and to a peaceful death — and. That 
it is incumbent on the possessors of genuine piety 
to render their profession of it not only serious and 
sincere, but also amiable and attractive; that their 
tempers and hves should display the excellence of 
their religion, and say to those who observe them, 
" Come with us, and we will do you good. Reli- 
gipn makes us happy ; come, taste and see that the 
Lord is good. Blessed is the man that fearedi 
the Lord, that delighteth greatly in his 4M>m- 
mandmei]^." 
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